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OriglniiL 
CHAPTER I. 

The Spaniards, who had, witli mucli labor and no little blood¬ 
shed, subdued the lower part of tlie country now known by tlie 
name of Me-vico, led on by Hernan Cortes and his equally val¬ 
iant successors, were not long in pushing their discoveries to 
tlie North and the West; and, accompanied by trains of emi¬ 
grants and Irordes of insatiate priests, they liad, within fifty 
years from the death of the ill-fated Montezuma, become ac¬ 
quainted with the whole country, from the City of Mexico to 
the heads of the Rio Grande del Norte. Somewhat recovered, 
by this time, from the dreams of unbounded wealth, which had 
been at first so fully realized, they were now extending tliem- 
Ecivos along upon all the rivers and creeks on every side of the 
city, and commencing in some small degree the cultivation of 
the soil. 

At the period whereat we choose to commence our tale, the 
Cities of Guadalajara and Durango were founded, and the coun¬ 
try around them presented some appearances of populousncss 
and civilization; but as you went higher up to the North, in tlie 
barren, mountainous and inclement territory of Now Mexico, 
there was a line of settlements upon the Del Norte, while to 
the East and West of that river the aboriginals held undisputed 
possession, and, undimlnishod and unconnected, were watch¬ 
ing with jealous eyes the advances and growing prosperity of 
their white neighbors. 

Four years before the precise time at which our tale commen¬ 
ces, a regiment of infantry and a company of cavalry had been 
sent from Durango to escort a party of emigrants high up on 
the Del Norte, and to build a fort and station tliemselves there. 
They were, as was usual, accompanied by a goodly number of 
priests, who, to do them justice, were at least uninfluenced in 
their views and the'perform.anco of rvhat tliey doubtless consid¬ 
ered their dpt}’, by da'nger or hardsliip. The force tlius sent 
met with no opposition except from one or two small tribes sel- 
tled immediately on the river, and who were easily conquered. 
The settlements were soon formed, and for four years remained 
undisturl^d. This was owing to two or three causes. In the 
first place, Indians arc seldom known to join in large bodies for 
the prosecution of any enterprize; they arc too entirely free, 
to submit to the despotism necessary to the maintenance of a 
large force, and to the conducting of war on a largo scale. — 
The consequence is, that Indian warfare always resolves itself 
into a scries of detached and disconnected predatory excursions, 
and that there is seldom any enterprize undertaken which re¬ 
quires large bodies of men, and never when it is continued for 
any length of time. And the reason was, that the Spaniards 
entered the country with protestations of friendship, and that 
their settling upon tlio river only interfered with a few small 
tribes who were soon overcome. As the others were not trou¬ 
bled, they had no suffleiont reason to induce them to take up 
arms. Their hunting ground was in the mountains, or in tlie 
plains to the East of them, and for this reason the naked and 
barren valleys on the rivers were valueless to them; and tlie 
third and principal reason was, tliat the priests, not yet feeling 
quite strong enough, did not at first meddle w-ith their religion, 
or attempt to convert them to Christianity. 

In the course of the. four years, however, various changes 
had been wrought. The fort was stationed about half way be¬ 
tween the Paso del Norte — a place three hundred miles above 
Chihuahua — and Santa Fo, and a considerable settlement had 
grown up near it. Two or three tribes in the vicinity had been 
converted and baptized — and, encouraged by this success, the 
priests had extended themselves Northward as far as Santa Fe, 
and had succeeded in converting tlie San Domingo and Pecos 
tribes, who spoke a commopj language. Finding, however, in 
some cases, some obstinate heretics, froward and bold contem¬ 
ners of the truth, they proceeded to consult ratlicr the edification 
of their souls than the gratification of their bodies, and did in 
sundry cases use a little wholesome discipline, and inflict some 
small punishment upon the refractory savages — which they. 


very unreasonably, no doubt, took in evil part — so that the 
conquests of the fathers remained confined to the tribes afore¬ 
said, though they were stationed even among the Nabajo. 

As yet, however, tliere had been no insult or violence offered 
to the majesty of the king or tlie servants of Heaven by any of 
the surrounding tribes — owing, perhaps, to a company of one 
hundred men, which had been sent ,ou from the Rio Abajo — 
the river below, where the lower fort was placed — to Santa Fe 
— which company doubtless tentted to keep the infidels in awe. 
The infant colony, however, existed in fear and trembling, and 
tile people nestled close under the shadow of the forts, where 
they laboriously raised their 7iiais, their red pepper, their onions, 
their wheat, and their jninche, or tobacco; and eveay man went 
armed — after a fashion — to his work, keeping ever one eye on 
the look-out totvard the mountain. The truth was, that their 
situation tvas somewhat precarious and uncertain. On the 
Nortii, South, East, and West, they were environed by enemies. 
The Apaches, the Eutas, the Nabajos, the Cumanohes, the Ti- 
suqui, the Poguaque, tlie Taos, the Xemes, the Picuris, and the 
dozen other tribes on the Del Norte above the Rio Abajo, were 
all hostile, and could have numbered, had they been disposed to 
act in concert, at least filly thousand men. Communication 
with the lower country was slow and uncertain, and the emi¬ 
grants were in the situation of men who^had shut themselves 
out from the world, and whose life depended now on the mercy 
of the sleeping savage. How soon he might awake, they knew 
not. 

Having said thus rauchj in order to prepare the way for our 
reader, we shall lay before him the opening scene of our story. 

The place whereto we wish to bring the reader was a valley 
between two ridges of mountains, which extended in parallel 
lines as far either tvay as the eye could reach — running in a 
direction nearly North and South. The valley itself might 
have been fifteen miles in width, but owing to the great height 
of the mountains on each side of it, it seemed much narrower. 
Tlie blue tvaJers of tire Del Norte ran through the valley—not, 
as in our Western country, with a broad, rich bottom, but with 
here and tlicre a narrow strip of low and level marsh on’one 
side or the other — and again, with the low hills jutting into it, 
till the waters washed their base. 

The particular part of the valley witli which we have most 
to do was a level plain on the Eastern side of the river, extend¬ 
ing perliaps eight or nine miles in length, and of one and a half 
in width. On the opposite side of the river was a colNction of 
low, irregular hills, setting close in to the river — bare and red; 
and far in the roar towered the high and grotesque peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. On the Eastern side, the low hills encir¬ 
cled tlie llantig, or little plain, in the same manner — and the 
mountains came round with a sweep from the North, till, below 
the valley, they seemed to meet and be identified with the 
Western range. At nearly an equal distance from the two ex¬ 
tremes of the level, and close on the edge of the river, stood 
the fort, built of rocks and mud with considerable art and regu¬ 
larity, and surrounded by a broad ditch. Within the walls, 
which were at least seven feet in height, was a guard-house, a 
collection of irregular edifices serving as barracks for the offi¬ 
cers, and a house for the commanding officer — all built of mud, 
for in that country there is but little timber. Just below the 
fort was a group of buildings of tlie same kind, which consti¬ 
tuted tlie village, consisting perhaps of twenty houses — and 
below and beyond these were the fields, undivided by hedges, 
and surrounded by a continuation of the same ditch which sur¬ 
rounded the fort— serving thus the double purpose of defence 
and of watering the ground. From this ditch sluices were used 
to turn the water into the fields, w'hich, when prepared for water¬ 
ing, had a marvellous resemblance to a honeycomb, being laid 
up in little squares, communicating one with another. Within 
the fort were two cannon, pointing, one to the Eastern hills, 
and the otlier to the opposite side of the river — small brass 
pieces, with a great deal of ornament about them, butlclumsily 
wrought. 

Such was the Fort of San Geronimo, on tlie morning of the 
10th of September, 1C80. The sun was not yet risen, but the 
red light was swelling over the tojis of the mountains, which 
were already whitening with snow. At the Southern end of 
the valley there was a thin sheet of perfectly white mist—as 
though a white curtain had dropped from heaven; above this a 
body of heavy, blue and livid vapor was swelling and foaming, 


tinged here and there with red — as though a fire burned 
through it. Over the Eastern mountains, dark volumes of 
cloud, black as though they nursed the thunder, rolled and 
foamed, without descending into the valley. The hills were 
still spread with the scanty greenness of Summer, and here and 
there you could see columns of red earth, twenty-five feet high, 
standing insulated at the side of the hill from which they had 
been worn by the action of water. In places, they may be seen 
standing in'this manner at least four hundred feet above the 
level of the Del Norte, perfectly round, and worn in circles by 
the action of the water. There is no doubt but that the tops of 
these mountains were at one time islands in a great sea. 

Sentinels were standing here and there upon the fortifications, 
passing from one to another every half hour the cry, ‘ Seidinela 
alerta !' and then moving their round again with all the gravity 
of the Spanish soldier. They were armed at all points, after 
the manner described in about a thousand veritable novels, of 
which Calavar, by our own countryman, Dr. Bird, is one of the 
best, and which sufficiently describes the armor of that period. 
All of them bore the short, clumsy musket with a large lock, of 
which the springs were all on the outside. 

A single officer, with a small epaulette and a crooked Turkish 
scimetar, was standing upon the parapet, gazing out upon the 
singular and beautiful scene presented by the silver curtain of 
mist, and the black masses on the mountains. He was a young 
and slender Spaniard, with a keen, black, yet melancholy eye, 
a high brow, a small, compressed mouth, and altogether an emi¬ 
nently handsome countenance. His dress was studiously ele¬ 
gant, and had in it something of the Moorish fashion in the 
wide pantaloons, the embroidered tunic, and the sandals reach¬ 
ing half way to the knee. His cap of velvet was ornamented 
in front by a bright emerald, and on his shoulders a long and 
ample cloak of black silk was hung negligently, showing his 
fine form to great advantage. He was evidently deeply rapt in 
admiration of the scene before him,and was totally unconscious 
of the approach of another officer, who came with a quick, 
restless step from the upper part of the fort. This officer was 
apparently about the same age with the former. His counte¬ 
nance was handsome, but his black eyes, unlike the quiet keen¬ 
ness of those of the former, were quick, merry, and sparkling. 
His check bones were higher, and his mouth not so close and 
compressed. He also wore the black Spanish cloak, but there 
was an appearance of extreme foppery and affectation about 
him, wliich was wanting in his brother officer. 

He stepped lightly up behind his absent and thoughtful com¬ 
rade, and striking him slightly on the shoulder with a light 
switch, exclaimed merrily — 

‘ W hat! Carlos el Mago i — studying upon the charms of your 
mistress before you have taken your breakfast, and tracing a re¬ 
semblance to tlie beautiful Eugenia in those grim clouds which 
are rolling about on the heads of the Sierras t Mort de Dios ! 
but you are as silent as old Velasquez’s new horologe, after it 
had lain in the water a month. Come, show me the cloud 
wherein your fancy hath painted the face of your lady love 
peeping through the mist, and if I can see it too I will down 
on my knees and pray to her as fervently as ever I did to any 
saint in the calendar.’ 

‘ What! is it you, Dumont? I am glad to see you. I was 
just admiring that beautiful silver curtain of mist, let down 
from tlie sky at the lower end of the valley. Ah! if I had the 
talents of some of those maestros de pintura who breathe the 
golden and delicious air of Italy, I would immortalize this cur¬ 
sed valley. But what do you out of bed so early ? You are not 
wont to be so sprightly a riser.’ 

* Nay, answer your own question. Whatturnedyououtinsuch 
season, to come hither to gaze at these grim old sentinels, who 
are stalking about, for the whole world like graven statues, ex- 
eept in the single matter of motion ? Mort de mi vida! but I 
believe that old Francisco routed you this, morning, to serve 
some peculiar purposes of his own.’ 

‘ No, no. Francisco is too heavy-headed, and too much in 
love with the comforts of his bed, ever fo anticipate me in get¬ 
ting out of it. No. 1 am commonly an early riser, and am 
only surprized at seeing you here at an hour when you are gen¬ 
erally taking your second nap. You, like Francisco, are some¬ 
thing of a sluggard.’ 

‘ Why, what a slanderer are you! To be sure, you are an ear¬ 
lier riser than Henri Dumont — but, Sante Madre de Dieu'. is 
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-iiot the difference more tUnii made up by tlie differeilce in oui 
hours of rotiriug f ’ 

‘ That may be.’ 

‘ Husli! and let me finish. And is it not obvious that the 
only cause for your uunicrciful murdering' of sleep is, tliiit your 
brain is too mucli occupied tvith the image of la belle Euge¬ 
nia, for Morpheus to gain entrance, or at least to hold posses¬ 
sion ? Answer luo that, before you slander your friends. And 
am I not twice as long in dressing as you arc ? -— which is cor- 
tainlj- a most sufficient reason for my not being stationed here 
at early daylight, like an imago of Alfonso the Goth. Take 
time, and answer me that, mou ami.' 

■' Very good reasons, and couyiiicing'. You certainly do pay 
more attention to the apparelling of your own beautiful self, 
than does any other niau in the fort — and the consequence is, 
that 3 ma are universallv allowed to be the best specimen of a 
well dressed man in the regiment.' 

‘ Bah ! And suppose that I am, Senor el JIago — should not 
a lively- and mercurial Frenchman he allowed to take a lilllo 
inoTe pains in dressing, than a irtave, ditrnified, and pliilosophi- 
cal Spaniard ? Answer me that, if you please, Carlos Bernal, 
who art incomparably' the handsomest man in the regiment. — 

■ Were I, as thou art, a tall, fine, rotund personage, I might he, as 
you are, careless of externals; but being, as I am, a lean,lank, 
and shrivelled Frenchman, it is necessary that the toilet sliould 
Jiave some sliare of my attention. Have I not been here twelve 
months, without making a conquest and ate not you at tins 
moment in the possession of two hearts, tho beautiful Eugenia, 
and la belie Jndita : — plain proof of tlie necessity, to me, of 
scrupulous nieetv in dress.’ 

‘Hush! Henri — you carry your jests too far. You know 
that this is a forbidden Subject.’ 

' I know no such thing. But I am sorry' if you are angry. ^ 

I may be allowed, between ourselves, to indulge in a jest, even 
at your expense. You know very' well that I never speak of j 
such matters, e.xcept wlien we are alone — and I take it ill of j 
you to suppose, even for a moment, tliat I intended to injure | 
your feeiings. I should suppose that we had fought side by side 
long enough to convince y-ou of my friendship.’ 

‘ Henri, I really beg your pardon if 1 have touched your feel¬ 
ings. Any such thing was tho farthest in the world from ray' 
tlioughts. Y’ou have indeed been my' friend, and twice have 
you saved my' life at tlie risk of your own.’ 

‘ Now indeed you offend me. Do not imagine that I referred 
to or hinted at any sucli paltry service.’ 

‘ Nay', I did not; but just now I am in despair — and you 
know that at such a time one cannot bear to bo jested with; so 
you will forgive me, I am sure.’ 

' Certainly, Karl — as the Flemings say — cerlainly ; though 
as to tlie despair, I do not know inucli about it. I do n’t recol¬ 
lect ever having been in despair. Wily'are you so ? Tell me, 
and perhaps we may find some way' to help you out of it. The 
fairy Eugenia is at tlie bottom of it, I '11 be sworn. Has slie ' 
sliglitcd you — or have you stunibied over licr pet dog, and en¬ 
raged her ; ’ i | 

‘ Neitlior; but if you have patience to listen to me awhile, I j 
will unfold to you the wliole matter — tliougli it is a case, 1 fear, | 
in wliioli you can be of little service to me.’ i 

‘ Yida de gloirc I and win' not r But should tlie story bo as i 
long as one of old Padre Barbou’s intefrainable harangues, and j 
as dull as the razor wherewith Pedro scraped my unlucky face 
last night, I am ready' to sit down hero on the parapet, and listen 
gravely to the end. See i my' face is made up — 't is as long now 
us the major’s, but not quite as ugly. Go on, then —or, no.—. 
slop ! The sun is up, and I must see to these guns, flollo ! 
you Pedro; where are y'ou ' O, I see you; come forward here, 
and let your drum take a part in tlie conversation.’ 


1 WitUoitt speaking, tliereforc, of this, you know and lament that 
i Solyman, our brother lieutenant, has been iniprispned, and will 
i to-day' be put upon trial for striking. Lopez, his Captain. Yon 
Ikirow the provocation — and that you or I, in the sanie situa¬ 
tion, and with the same cause, must have done the same thing.’ 

‘ I do. I know and respect Solynian — as a man who never 
shrank from his friend, his word, or any danger. Poor Soly¬ 
man ! He must die, I fear — a victim to the villainy and unre¬ 
lenting ferocity of Lopez.’ 

‘ Hush ! —you may bo overboard. I was at tho colonel’s 
when the news of Ins arrest was told to Eugenia and the coin- 
pany' assembled there, I marked her well — llie paleness like 
death — the agony' of suppressed terror ! Henri, she loves Soly¬ 
man.’ 

‘ O no.’ 

‘ She does — upon my life, she does; she adores him —and 
j my' hopes and happiness are wrecked for ever! I could not 
j raise my' hand or my voice against Aim ^ and I know her too 
1 well, to believe that slie will ever love another. Even if she 
)could, tho affections-—the heart, which have been once be- 
j stowed upon another, I Will not accept; the love which I re- 
! ceive must be a first, an only' love. But though I have already 
j relinquished Eugenia, still it shakes my soul to the centre.’ 

I *But how, tell me, could she bo induced to love the cold, 
i proud, and unsociable MorescoAVliou did he ever sniilo upoji 
! herNay', when did ho ever bestow a thought upon her ? — 

: IVhat blaud'slmicnts, what art has he used to win her heart r — 
j Y’ou must certainly be mistaken.' 

i ‘ No, Henri,’ said ho, with a melanclioly’ smile, ‘ I am not 
'mistaken. But I can easily' acconnt for her love for Solyman. 
j He is reserved, proud, cold — but he is nobly and entliusiasti- 
I eally brave. He saved her fatlicr’s life. It miglit have been, 

I at first, merely' a desire in her to try how far she could act upon 
j his stern mind ; but now it Is devotion — even to tlie deatli.’ 
j ' Poor Eugenia ! And to-day tiio man on whom site lias be- 
; stowed her heart is to be tried for ids life. From my' iioart I pity' 
her — from my' lioarl I pity you. But— quo viva la bagutollo i 
You must not turn statue, like Niobe, because y ou luive lost 
y'our mistress. Clioef up, man, and dasli away' tile gloom from 
y'our lieart. Lot us go and drink some of old iMagand’s wine. 
He is from the beautiful city' of Bayoiia, as well as myself, and 
like myself, half Frenchman, half Spaniard. Vaiiios ! En 
avaut! There arc biaqk-eyed damsels in Castilla, and dark- 
browed dames in Seville, tlio city of oranges, as beautiful and 
briglit as Eugenia. Gome ! Y’^ou sliall not die of ennui or de¬ 
spair, if I can lielp it. Look ! llio mist is breaking away’, and 
tlie curtain is rising. Ha! Mort de Dios! — wiio liave We 
here ? Beat to arms, y’ou villain ! Santa Clara! but liere 
comes a cavalcade of Indians.' 

Upon tlie first touclt of tlie call to arms, the garrison was seen 
thronging out from tlie barracks, and rusliing to their posts 
and in a few nioincnts tlie six liiindred men who comiiosed tlie 
regiment were gatlieroU at tlie walls. Henri and Carlos, -witli 
a fervent grasp of tlie liaiid, wrapped tlicir cloaks about tlicir 
left arms, and hurried eacli to liis post. For a sliort time tlie 
air resounded with all the tumult accompanying a sudden alanii. 
Tlie Yloorlsli cymbals and atalials claslied —• tlie trumpet pealed 
loudly — and the wild tones of the flute rose shrilly above all, 
mingling with the loud clamors of the soldiery. Foremost 
among the officers who came hurrying from tiio centre of the 
fort, was one apparently about sixty’ years of age, tall and grace¬ 
ful, with an eagle eye, and a stern though excited bearing.-- 
When ho appeared upon the ramiiarts, and tlio loud tones of his 
voice were heard pealing the order for silence, tlio noise subsid¬ 
ed to a stillness only broken by hero and there a subdued whis¬ 
per. 

It needed no inquiry to learn the cause of the alarm. About 


advancing a step or two before his men, addressed liiiuself to 

the colonel; — 

‘ Brother,’ said, he, ‘ you sent this man to teach us. He canie 
and we received him. We are poor, but we have always 
enough wherewith to feed a friend. Ho told us many tliiii'vs 
which we could not believe, but we heard them patiently, and 
were not offended. But after a time hg boldly threw down our 
gods, and abused them and our religion. We never abused his. 
He then attempted to turn away my' eliildreii tfom tlleir duty, 
and to make tlioin rebel; and for this I have brought him back 
to y’ou. His heart is bad — his words arc bad — and with us lie 
cannot live,’ 

After this brief speech, he relinquished the hand of his pris¬ 
oner — who imiiiediately took refuge with tlio soldiery, and 
raising the crucifix which ho carried, he burst forth in a furious 
tirade — 

‘ Men and Cliristlans ! ’ lie cried, ‘ I cliafgo and adjure you to 
revenge the insult pliefed to tlie Holy Cross, Upon tliese nialig. 
nant and stubborn licretics. I, a servant of tlie cross, and an 
humble ropresentative of our fatlier tlie pope, liave been drag¬ 
ged liitlier, bound, and witli ignominy. I oliiirgc you, upon 
pain of cXcommunicatiou and interdict, iimuediatoly to do ven¬ 
geance upon them, and tlius to socuro to yourselves a place in 
lieavcn. Kill 1 kill ! and in tlicir blood wasli out your niaiiy 
ofi’ences.’ 

It was observed tliat, during tliis malediction, the coloiiol — 
always a stern and bigoted cntliuslastturiied red and pale by 
turns, and seemed agitated by’ fierce and wild passion; but 
tliere wiis iio iiiaii in liiiit garrison who did not feel astonislicd 
wbeu, with a iioarso and deei» voice, lie gave liie sudden coni- 
I mand for a cpinpany of musqueteers to wlieel out in front of 
tlio small party of Indians. It was done, liowever —and wliilo 
tlie visitants stood witli folded arms, witli no sy’iiiptoin of sur¬ 
prize, or oven knowledge of wliat was passing before tlieiii, the 
colonel gave llie order to fire. 1’iio caiitain wlio poiilinaiided 
tlie company' stared agliast-.—but tlie order was uttered in a still 
louder tone, and lie repeated it. 

Tile fire liasiied from a iiundrod niiisltets, and tliere was a 
long and lend cry' of agony' and wratli, and tlieli several of tile 
Indians were seen to reel and fall. Several of tlm oilicers were 
; grouped together between tiie survivors and tlie bridge, ami iiii- 
mediately after the report of tlie muskets, finir or five forms 
^leaped tlirougli tlie smoke into tlie groups of officers, Tlie first 
man who fell a victim to their frenzy' Was tlic priest liiiiiscif, 
wiio dropped at tlie side of tlie colonel, witli liis brains dasligd 
to a distance by’ the jagged war-club of one of tlie Indians.— 
The contest was fierce, but of course sliort. As llic Indians 
pressed on toward tlie bridge W'itli the silence and energy of 
despair, sgvcral officers fell bciiealli liie treiiiendoUs force of 
their heavy weapons ; Imt one after nncitlier of tlic liidiiins 
sliiik beneatli tlic power of superior iiuiiibers, till only oao 
rcaclicd tiio bridge. It was the chief, a iiiaii of great size aad 
cotrespoiuling slrengtli and aclivily. He stopped as lie rcaclicd 
it, and williout regarding eitlier tlie coiiliiiued fire ke|it up on 
Ihiii, or tile blows of tliose nearest Iiiiii, lie siviing ids Iicavy 
dub around liis iiead witli liotli liatids, and liiii led it at the colg- 
ncl. It struck iiiiii on liie lireasl, and dlislied iiim to liie ground. 

A single leap placed tlie Indiaii witliOiit tlic fori, and witli a 
[few long and rapid springs lie rejoined liis coaipaMons, iiot- 
willislandiiig llie bullets wlilcli rained aroiind liiin. IVlieii lie 
appeared on tlie bridge, tliere arose a sliiill sliotit from liis fol¬ 
lowers, and tile wiiolc dark body' caiiio moving swiftly across 
tlie plain. Two companies were instantly lliiown in front of 
tlic bride, but it was umtecessary. Wlieii tlie cliief liad joined 
ids nion, tliey Iieid a brief coUBuItiilioii, and tlicii with anotfior 
fierce and universal sliout tliey' passed swiftly away' from tlic 
W'alls of tlic fort. 


' Tlie drummer, who had boon in readiness, stepped forward, 
and in a moment tlio tones of iris instrument rolled across the 
piuin, and were tlirown back in long ecliocs from the mountains 
beyond tlie river. As soon as lliis was over, Dumont commen¬ 
ced ills orders to the small group rviiicli liad gathered around 
tile cannon ; and after various commands, issued in the mingled 
Frcncli and Spaiiisii wliicli lie indulged in among his friends, 
iic gave tlie command, ■ Tifiid !' and tlic siriall piece poured its 
flame and smoke into tlie valley, followed by its companion on 
the oilier side of tlic fort; and rvhile the smoke settled heavily 
on the plain, and conlinenced driving slowly toward the hills, 
he again turned to bis companion. 

' Tliere, those are prelly reports, I should like to try the ef¬ 
fect of that piece upon llie red Sathans who come stalking about 
the fort every now and then, with their medicine men, &c. I 
have an idea tliat it would astonish tliem. But go on now witli 
your story. See 1 I am seated ‘ — and he placed himself upon 
the edge of the fortification. 

‘ Briefly', them Y’ou knp'w' that for a long lime I have been 
devoted to Eugenia, and that, aided by my naine andtlie wealtli 
of iny family; I had- mdulged the hope of wimiing her — oven 
from her proud old father, and wearihg lier tiexf my heart. It 
is needless: to tel! you Iioy.' fondly F choTisIied this Iiopp. You 
have vrcll know’n CYery secret of .my heart; as fegarded her. ~- 


lialf a mile from the fort aiipcared a body of Indians, in huiiibor 
probably five hundred, advancing steadily and in perfect order 
toward the fort, bearing the heavy clubs and the bovys and ar¬ 
rows which were tlicir weapons, but preiserving a perfect si¬ 
lence. On arriving williin a quarter of a iiiilc of the fort, the 
whole body lialtod, and pbout twenty men detached themselves 
from the main body, and caiiio onward with their regular and 
grave pace, displaying a flag of^ perfectly white deer skin. 
When they had arrived under the walls, it was sqeil that in 
the midst of them they’ boro a priest who hud iiccn sent a year 
before to a tribe at some distance in tlic mountains, but who, for 
some reason or otlier, was brouglit, bound liand and foot, by tlio 
same Indians whom lie haii been sent to illumihato. The 
strange visiters were dressed entirely in deer skin white as 
snow. The leggins wore iieavily fringed, and the moccasins 
fitted tile ancle like buskins. An upper garment of deer skin, 
sonietliing similar to a sliiil, but fitting tlio arms very tightly, 
completed their dress, Eacli man bore a shield, gaudily orna¬ 
mented Witii red featlicrs. Tile chief wiio led tlio party liricfly’ 
addfessed tjio colonel in the tones of friendship, and after a 
short conference the drawbridge was lov/cfcd; and they were 
in vited to eritor, .Galmly and proudly those nicn trod the nar¬ 
row bridge, and stood quietly'In the fort ; and then the cliicf, 

I ordering the prisoner to he unbound, took lijm by the harid|and 


YVlieii the dark mass liad disappeared behind the windings of 
the mountains, the iiuiiates of the garrison found fniie to look 
around ihoni, and, as tlleir blood coaled, to shudder at tile sight 
before tlieiii. On the spot where the Indiaiis had stood, lay fif¬ 
teen of them entirely’ dead, and four more helwecu that and Ike 
briilge. Near the rampart lay the priest, witli Ids head dashed 
iiito a shapeless mass, and not far from him Was the colonel, to 
all appearance lifeless. Three or four other officers were deall, 
and several wounded. 

Tiic reader who has felt his licaitqiuver over the recital of ihe 
remorseless cruelties of Cortez ami I’izarro, will not feel dispos¬ 
ed to accuse me of exaggeration. In that age, when cruelty and 
religion walked hand in hand, and by lluil people who strclclieil 
Guatemozin on a lied of coals, sucli deeds wore coiiimdn, and 
frequently pcrforined. 

It was found that altlioiigh grievously' injtircd by the trenlon- 
dous blow of the war-chili, and senseless, still the coloiie! was 
not dead, and he was iiiiiiiediately convey’ed to his quarters. The 
htimberof nicii upon duty was doubled, aiid every jireparalion 
iiiadc to resist an attack; and then the men dispersed again 
to tlicir several quarters, aiid every tiling hccainc in a incasiira 
quiet. Two officers, lip wev.er, rp.inninod near tlie fatal spot, ga*' 
ing silently at a parly of soldiers wlip were conveying the slaugh¬ 
tered Indians to tlic river, and committing tliem to its ourreht- 
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‘ Now, by all my hopes of Heaven,’ said one, in a low tone to 
the other, after a long silence, ‘ I have never seen so wretched 
Jind base a butchery. Dios de Cielo ! After they had brought 
hack to us the meddling and olBcious priest in safety, when they 
niiffht have slain him, and ought to have done so; then—llien, 
to slioot them down in cold blood ’ — 

‘ Husli, Dumont,’ replied his friend, ‘ there are ears about us, 
open to every sound. Believe me, I execrate and abhor this 
murder as much as you do or can — but it is over, and wo can 
neitlicr aid the slain nor ourselves by rashness and loud ani¬ 
madversions.' 

‘ Well! well 1 so let it bo. I am settled, however, on one 
point. I am resolved to leave the service. iVIort de Dieu! So 
soon ns we return to the South, I will hasten to France, and 
employ my sword in a better cause.’ 

‘ I fear that you will not easily return to the South. Did you 
mark how silently those Indians went off.’ Believe me, tliey 
will hilvo their revenge. I know litem well. Tlicy are patient 
and unwearied in tlie pursuit of it, and I would rntlier tliey liad 
attacked us tliis day titan tltat they sliould go off as tlioy liavo 
Jquo — so silently. I see danger and death before us.’ 

‘ Indeed, Carl, I can see no such tiling. Tliey are a people of 
fiery passions, and liad tlicy meditated revenge, tliey avould have 
attcmiited it now.’ 

‘ Not tliey — revenge is an Indian's existence. You will see 
tlial plain covered witli tliem in a few days. I will stake my 
e.vistnnco on it —and we sltall die like dogs, because a priest 
must be mcddlesoino.’ 

‘ He will be meddlesome uo longer. Thanks to tiio savage’s 
good battlc-elub, his head bears a marvellous resemblance to a 
cvuslied melon, and Ids tongue lias stopped its bubble for ever. 
But here comes Dadici. Let us sec what ho iias to say upon 
tlie matter.’ 

The individual who came sauntering.along toward them, witii 
Ids sw'ord still drawn and bloody, could not have been said to be 
positively ugl}', excciit in one particular, and tliat was, a most 
enormous extension of nioutli, witli a corresponding display of 
tcctii, and a perpetual writliing and working of tlie upper lip. 
Jlis wliolo face, liowcver, wore a certain expression and appear¬ 
ance whioli ndglit be designated by tlie words, ‘ merry ugliness.’ 
It bore a liumorous and yet satiric appearance — tliough at pres¬ 
ent tliere was an unwonted solemnity in Ids visage, wldch he 
intended should he striking, but widch ludicrous. He was 
a tall, dangling fellow, apparently fiirnislied witli a superabun¬ 
dance of joints, wldcli was balanced Iiy a total want of any 
tiling like grace. Ho was also an officer, and not more than 
twenty-eight years old. 

Dadici was an Italian, wlio had entered tlie Spanisli service 
as captain of a vessel, but afterward, for the sake of tlio wealtli 
to bo obtained in Mexico, liad e.vclianged ids commission for one 
in tlie land service. Fear was a tiling utterly unknown to liiin; 
but lie fought only wiicro it suited ids own convenience, and 
professed to do so merely for coiiipanionsliip. Ho li.td taken no 
part in tlic slaugliter of tlio day until one of his friends was 
struck down by an Indian, wiicn, ipiictly cleaving tlio savage 
to tlio nape of ids neck, lie again leaned on ids sword. 

‘ Weil, Dadici,’ exclaimed Henri, ns lie approaolicd, ‘ wldch 
way are you walking witli so muoli solemnity ? ’ 

‘ No where. I merely came to look at tliat priest, wiio has 
just been so liastily launclied on his last voyage, and to ask you 
iiow you tliinlr we sliall rclisli the dessert to follow tlds condda.’ ’ 

‘ Not well, I fear — Santo del! But I see your toledois col¬ 
ored. You look part in tlie slaugliter ? ’ 

‘If Yes. I had to help Mother Church a little. PoorMadre 
la Iglesia! She lias a goodly set of cldldrcn here,and she takes 
special care of some of them. SIic lias furled tlie Padre’s last 
sail, and struck tlie colonel aback, wldle tlie rest of us arc all 
water logged, and look as blue as so many dying iloipliins. But 
tlie trutli is, tliat wlien poor Teliz fell at my feet, I could not 
liclp carving (lie man wlio slew 1dm, and I am asliainod of tlio 
blood too, almost. Let us go to my quarters; I have got some 
generous wine, and we ’ll enjoy it. I do n’t drink wine in the 
morning, commonly, but I have a duel to fight tlds afternoon, 
and it behoves me to make the most of my wine.’ 

‘ Who fights you ? ’ inquired Carlos, with much such a lone 
0.1 he might have used in asking him how he did. Such affairs 
wore too common to excite surjirise. 

‘ Only Pnblito. I should hate to die by Ids hand, and have it 
written on my tomb stone — if any 1 have — ‘ Here lietlia fellow 
who Was killed hy Fablilo.’ I would sooner be hung to a yard¬ 
arm, tell to one.’ 

* -'Vnd how in Heaven’s name,’ inquired Henri, ‘ did you man¬ 
age to quarrel with him? ’ 

‘ Quarrel with Atra.' You emphasize the ‘liim ' as if it were 
more difficult to quarrel with Idm than witli any other per¬ 
son. I ’ll tell you how it was. Ho was talking abouthis mother 
— I think she was train-bearer, or something like it, to Isa¬ 
bela—and lie was holding forth like a spouting whale upon her 
dignity and ids, and in the midst of the matter lie interrupted 
himself to swear that I was making mouths at Idni. Mouths at 
iim/ Upon my conscience I never bestowed a thought upon 


him, and I told him so. Do n’t you think that lie raved ? Corpo 
di Dio—Iiefbamed, and so we have to fight. Poll! I can quarrel 
with any body. I have as many ways of getting into a scrape 
as his mother had of getting lovers. I am peculiarly gifted that 
way, and have a faculty for it. I began squabbling as soon as I 
could kick, and I have been at it ever since; and some way or 
other, people like to quarrel with me better than with any other 
person. There is a kind of fascination about it.’ 

‘For the reason,’ said Henri, ‘ that you are always ready to 
give your antagonist a meeting, but never act on the offensive.’ 

‘ Offensive ! not I. I sometimes draw a little blood, just to 
give the fools a lesson, but 1 have too much trouble in getting 
through the world myself, ever to help any such felloivs on their 
way out of it. But, varaos! we are wastingtime, and my throat 
is dry. Beside, if we stay liere long, I shall grow melancholy.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Is order to explain what has been already related, and to enable 
us to go fairly and smoothly on witli our tale, the reader will 
permit us to go back a little, and, while our three friends are 
busy witlr tlieir wine, to look at some matters wliich are inti¬ 
mately connected with the personages and events of this liis- 
tory. IVe do, however, most faithfully promise — yea, upon 
tlie word of a veracious historian — that should any thing rvor- 
thy of remark have taken place over the wine of the merry 
Italian, we will not fail to instruct the reader, for wliom we al¬ 
ready have imbibed a great affection, fully tlicroin. We are 
none of your autliors who dash on like a war-horse, without 
paying any respect to the reader, or seeming to care whether 
tliey arc read or not. Wc, on the contrary, feel disposed to cul¬ 
tivate an intimate acquaintance with our readers, and therefore 
sliall treat tliora witli all politeness and decorum. Wd cannot 
promise tliem metaphysics, because we have no paragraphs 
from old and quaint autliors, selected and co])ied — nor can we 
promise them poetr}', because we are no poet. Yet, tliougli 
neitlicr motu])h}’sician nor poet, wo natheless hope to gain and 
ECCiire tile affection of our readers. Wo are a wandering, va¬ 
grant and nncort.ain kind of personage, and have not as much 
loinanqo about us as was contained in Caliban’s grciUttoe. We 
go side by side witli the veritable facts of the history contained 
in tile great chest of the governors of the territory of New 
Mexico, written in an unclerkly manner, and with manifest 
inis-trcatinent of the pure C.astilian — but, nevertheless, with n 
due reverence for truth, and a praiseworthy desire to instruct 
the good people of Nuevo .^lejico in all the events which had 
or were supposed to have any bearing on the first or second set¬ 
tlement of that province by the Spaniards. 

Now be it known that, ns the peojilc of that same province, 
not being more studious than might sutlicc, had seldom meddled 
with the reeords aforesaid, so that they slumbered in that vast 
chest, like the genius locked up in the copper vase and commit¬ 
ted to the sea liy Solomon. Had wc not ransacked the corners 
of that chest, and spelled out many a crahbed page of old Span- 
ish, truly an age might have rolled over it, without a ray of 
light being shed upon its contents. 

The reader will understand, then, that various documents in 
that same chest contained, show, nmnifestlj^ that about eight 
months before the day on which the events already related did 
happen — for the archives are very particular on this point — 
there arrived at the fort on the Del Norte a reinforcement of 
troops from Old Sp,ain. The documents go on to show, in mar¬ 
vellous bad Spanish, what kind of a reinforcement this wiis, 
and to describe very jiartioularly the number of the troops, 
their ollicors, and their equipments. Without, however, mi¬ 
nutely following the documents in all these matters, which 
might possibly be something wearisome to the reader, wo shall 
merely say tliat they proceed to slate that, among other ollicers 
at that time arriving, there was a certain lieutenant, by name 
Solyman Alid-cl-masdar, son of a noble Moor — but taken from 
his people when young, adopted by a count of the Court of 
Spain, and brought up in the true faitli under the light of the 
cross. They- proceed also to state that Solyman was of a gigan¬ 
tic stature, of an erect and noble carriage, of a keen eye. dark 
hair, and a swarthy comple.xion ; that ho was an e.xccllent offi¬ 
cer—undaunted as a lion, generous, and humane — but withal 
of a fitful and strange.disposition. At times he was open and 
cheerful, and then of a sudden he would be afflicted, seem¬ 
ingly, with fierce thoughts — would become stern and gloomy, 
and hold small converse with any — which, say the documents, 
caused much wonder to his friends, and induced a belief that 
he had been in love, or met with some other strange evil. — 
Whatever it might have been, there was no one who could say. 
with truth th.at he knew aught of it, for to no one was Solyman 
known ever to have given his confidence. Thus far say the 
documents — and though I freely confess that 1 have other 
sources of information than those contained in the chest spoken 


of above, still I have no idea of pretending to know any more 
of him, at least for the present, than do the documents. 

However just might have been the suspicions of Carlos with 
regard to tlie affections of Eugenia, it is most certain that Soly- 
nian had never indicated, by any outward sign, that he posses¬ 
sed a single feeling of affection or preference for her. It was 
not positively known that he had ever spoken to her. The 
colonel and himself were or appeared to be entire strangers 
when he arrived at the fort, and from some cause — probably 
the reserve of Solyman — there had always been a coldness in 
their communications. This was certainly a natural conse¬ 
quence of the stern and intolerant bigotry of the colonel on the 
one hand, and'of the fitful and incommunicative character of 
Soljfman on tlie otlior. 

There was one other officer, between whom and Solyman 
there existed a marked dislike. This was his captain. Solyman 
himself never spoke of the cause of it, or indeed of the captain 
at all — but it had been said among the soldiers, and from them 
spoken of among the officers, that in a contest with the Indians, 
on their way from the South, the captain, Lopez, had displayed 
a little extra coivardice, and that Solyman had scoffed at him in 
no measured terms, and, without orders, led the troops on and 
conquered. This circumstance, producing an inveterate feeling 
of mean revenge on the part of the captain, and of unmeasured 
scorn on that of Solyman, kept them always at war. 

Only a week before the murder of the Indians took place, 
and after dinner at the mess table, Solyman in some way incensed 
the capUiin, who,-after various bursts of passion, which were 
received by Solyman ivith a coolness that increased his rage, 
ended with calling him a Moslem slave and a renegade Moor. 
Scarcely, however, had he uttered the words, ivhen he ivas 
dashed bleeding to the floor by a tremendous blow' from the in¬ 
sulted man, wdio would have exterminated him on the spot, had 
ho not been prevented. Solyman was immediately confined in 
irons, to await his trial. 

There were, however, only two or three officers in the regi¬ 
ment who did not pity him and hope for his acquittal — for, de¬ 
spite his w.aywardnoss and frequent repulsiveness, he was a 
general and great favorite. 

With this brief excursion, we may again return to our three 
friends, for whom I already fancy that you, dear reader, must 
have contracted a considcrahle share of attachment. As we 
have been absent from them a space, it will not appear strange 
that we find them busily discussing the merits of the wine of 
Pietro Dadicl with mucli gout. Tliey had progressed, probably, 
ns far ns the third glass. A small fire was burning in the room, 
and they were lounging around it on piles of blankets, listening 
at the moment to tiieir liost, who, gl.ass in hand, was holding 
fortli after the following fashion : — 

‘ I tell you again, my dear Carlo, that there are no wines to 
be compared to those wliich are made of the Italian grape.— 

Y ou may hold forth to me an hour, ivith a fair breeze, on the 
merits of your wines of Xcres and Oporto, and of your beggarly' 
islands of Madeira and Tonerift'e; and you, Henri Dumont, one 
third French' and tivo thirds Spanisli, may' discourse as you 
please on your wines of la belle France. CorpodiGesu! Give 
me one cup of our wine of Italy, and I laugh you to scorn.— 
And your wines of Greece, too. Have I not been tliere, and 
tasted tliem ? Anacreon and Pindar might have been good 
poets, but they knew nothing of wiiio.’ 

‘ Why, what do you know about Anacreon and Pindar.' ’ in¬ 
quired Henri. 

* Wlio.^ I ? Why, my dear friend, did I never tell you ray 
history.’ I do n't believe I ever did — and for fear I should get 
too much inward light this afternoon, by the Iiclj) of tliat booby 
Pablito, I will just sit here over the wine-cup, and tell y'ou all 
about it. 

‘.II.Signore Luigi Dadici, the father of the very Iiandsomc 
and graceful gentleman who addresses you, was a scholar of the 
first water, and a cardinal withal. Nay', you need not state. 1 
promise you that I speak with the fear of death before my eyes, 
and I sliall sail straight ahead in my story, without any box- 
Iiauling in the matter. Well,gentlemen, the cardinal, who was 
indeed a most excellent father, took it into Ids head, in some 
way, that I too ought to become a scholar, and so, without con¬ 
sulting my free will in the matter, took me under his tuition — 
and in a little while I could tack and veer among the Latin and 
Greek poets as well as any hoy of my age. If ever I had any 


particular inclination for study, however, it must have been 
when I was extremely young, for, upon my conscience, 1 have 
no recollection of it. In the midst of all my studies, I found 
time to fall in Jove. Per Giove 5 How I did love! But I am 
not given to sentiment, and shall pass all that over. In due 
time I was despatched to the university of Pisa, but not being, 
as I before allowed, very fond of learning, and raving beside at 
losing Paullta, I managed to find my way to Venice, and took 
to the seas.’ 

‘ And is that all you have to say about your adventures.’ — 
Morbleu 1 but you are as incommunicative as old Bias Despon, 
when he gets over a dish of venison, and is in fear that he will 
be obliged to invite some friend to eat with him. Go on. I 
insist upon it that you be more circumstantial. Now Carl here 
has no more curiosity than a Indio, but I want to know some¬ 
thing more about it. Go back, then, and set every matter down 
as you would in a log-book.’ 

‘ What would you have me say ? I am determined, at all 
events, not to go backward in my story — so that I shall keep 
straight ou, only casting my eye over my shoulder now and 
then. 

I ‘ I entered Venice with a most lugubrious look and a heavy 
heart. First I would think of my mother, who so loved me and 
delighted in mo — and then I would blubber awhile. Then I 
would stem the current, heave all sails aback, and ruminate 
concerning my father, who became, after the death of my mother, 
a cardinal, and flogged me so continuously—and then I dried 
up my tears, felt big at heart, and very independent. But, dia- 
volo 1 without a scudi or even a clako in his pocket, a man will 
sometimes fee! humble and dependent. 

‘I arrived among the palaces of the queen of cities in the 
morning, and wandered about all day. A gondola is a very 
beautiful thing, but the only thought that came into my head, 
when I saw them skimming along in the canalo, was, ‘ How 
unjust that 1, too, am not rich ! ’ A hoy slips into vagabondism 
easily, and at this day I might have been a member of the wor¬ 
shipful Lazzaroni, but for one circumstance. 

‘ I was just looking wishfully at a pile of pastry which a 
bonny and merry lass had piled up before her — accompanied 
with divers vessels of lemonade and ratafia, when a stout, burly 
and round visagcd man stepped up, and after saluting the slgno- 
rina w'ltli a hearty kiss and some kind words uttered in a voice 
like the wind ivliistling through the crevices of a block, com¬ 
menced feasting upon her articles of merchandize. 

‘ He liad taken but a mouthful or two, when lie looked around 
as if in searcli of some one to bear him company, and Ids eye 
resting upon me, he Iiailed me ; — 

‘ ‘ Hollo, my boy 1 what art thou looking so grim about ? Hast 
I been disappointed in love ? Gome up here and eat a cake, and 
tell me all about it. I ivarrant me now — addressing hiiiisolf to 
the signorina — that he has been slighted by some such pretty 
witch as yourself. Do you inquire of him. I never knew a 
boy refuse to tell a pretty -woman his story.’ 

‘And so, -with the kindest voice and the sweetest smile in the 
world, the pretty cake-seller urged me to tell my story, and, e ’1 
vero, I -ivas nothing loth. Ciertamente, I had no objection to 
talking a little, so I was at intervals satiating my liunger with 
the good things of the buona Giulietta. I told all my brief his¬ 
tory, concealing only the name of my father. The pretty Giu¬ 
lietta said notliing save only ‘ Corpo mio 1 ’ at every interval — 
hut the more sedate sailor said never a word till the end, and 
then he broke in : — 

‘ ‘ Ocelli inicL! but you are a brave boy. Per mi amorc, e per 
la bclla Giulietta! you are born for a sailor. Veda, my boy ; if 
you will go with me, I will make a man of yon. What do you 
say ? ’ 

‘ So much for virtue. If I had not met him, I should have 
been a rogue in Venice. As it is, I am a hero — an officer in 
the service of liis most Christian Majesty. You see that I am 
a little of a fatalist. Well, I travelled round the world for two 
years, and then I took a fancy to go home and sec my old 
friends. Tliere was a queer sensation about my heart as I en¬ 
tered my native city — but as I could not analyze it, I cannot 
describe it. I was dressed like a prince, and when 1 went to 
my cardinal father’s door, I was readily admitted. Ten years 
had made no great difference in my father; he was still the 
same portly, solemn and severe being as ever. There was a 
scene — I do n't pretend to describe that either. Poor old man ! 
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he Was glad indeed to see me. I then went to iny little Paulita 
hladre inia ! She Was a stout, ruddy , motUerly woman, Witl 
three or four children sciualling about her. I could not slant 
that^—so I about ship, and made off without telling lier nij 
name, I gave her a wide berth for ever afterward, I soon gol 
tired of Rome, and one day straggled out to shoot, and got tc 
the shore of the bay. A yessel was there, and 1 have nevej 
seen Rome since. Since then, I have sailed with many a com- 
niander to many a shore, f have fought With the Moors and 
the Flemings, and 1 am now warring with the unconverted in¬ 
fidels of the New World. There you have a true history of iny 
life,’ 

‘A very edifying history, truly,’ said Dumont; ‘but, pray 
tell us, do you know any thing of the history of Solyman ? I 
believe that you were the only person with whom he was ac- 
ctuainted when his company joined us,' 

‘ All tilat I know of Solymin is easily told. You know his 
early history, of course ? ’ 

‘ 1 do. ■ It is of his connection or actjuaintance with our col¬ 
onel that I would inquire.’ 

‘ You shall Iiear. When I first saw Solyman, I was com, 
nianding the brigantine Santa Maria. We were cruizing oS 
the coast of Algiers, when we fell in With a small boat, contain, 
ing two men who had escaped from captivity. They were the 
Coude de Serrana and Solyman, to the latter of whom the es¬ 
cape had been Wholly owing. After arriving on tile coast of 
Spain, I threw up my commission, and, like many a goose be¬ 
fore me, went to court in company witli the coude and Solyman. 
The latter, befriended by his friend the conde, and ennobled by 
nature’s self, was of course admitted to the society of the no¬ 
bility who composed the court of Charles the Fifth. He is, you 
know, a man of the most undaunted courage, of great personal 
strength, and a strikingly handsome appearance. It was not, 
therefore, to be wondered at if he was regarded With partiality 
by a great part of the better and fairer portion of the court. — 
Still, tliere was always a degree of melancholy hanging about 
him, and it was sometimes supposed that he still had a hanker¬ 
ing after the faitii of his fathers. Be that as it might, he con¬ 
tracted no great degree of intimacy with any of tlie ladies of 
the court, except la hella Eugenia, though I am certain that his 
feelings toward her never went farther than mere friendship. — 
On some account or other, Solyman quarrelled with the colonel, 
and they met, of course. I was Solyman's Second. He foUglit 
as coolly as he would have fenced with foils, and disarmed the 
colonel. They made friends, and have been enemies ever since.’ 

‘So—that is the reason of the coldness between Solyman 
and tiie colonel. I should not have supposed, judging from the 
demeanour of both when they first met here, that they had over 
seen each other. There will be no hope for Solyman, then. — 
The major will preside at the court martial, and the colonel will 
not reverse, or in any way soften the sentence.’ 

‘ Nay, Henri,' said Carlos, ‘ I think you judge the colonel 
iiarshly. It may be that he will not reverse or soften the sen¬ 
tence "-but if not, it will be because of his honest conviction' 
that lie ought not so to do. He is a stern disciplinarian and a i 
great bigot, but I believe that he will not lot his prejudices! 
against any ofilcer operate to that officer’s disadvantage. li 
iiave never known Solyman Ip be in any waj' injured or treated 
without due respect by the colonel.’ 

‘ It may be so,’ said Henri, ‘but it is very easy for a preju¬ 
diced man to suppose himself free from prejudice ’ — 

He was here interrupted by Dadici, who o.vclaimed — 

‘ Come, come ! none of your long discussions. You will be 
in the mirfdle of the sea of metaphysics soon, and of them I 
had a surfeit when I was preparing to enact the cardinal.' 

‘A'ery well. What will you have Carl and myself to talk 
about ? ’ 

‘Talk about wine, your mistresses — or,or — any thing in 
the world but metap!t 3 -sics. Padrone de Cielo ! ’T is a pity, 
wljen a young fellow’s mind is too barren to protluce onj’ tiling 
except their unprofitable fruit. If I can make Bias hear me, 
I ’ll give jou a subject to discuss.’ 

J ust at this moment tlic door was opened, and a rougli elfin 
lieail was tlirust in, displaj-ing a mass of tangled locks, shading 
a pair of wild, keen eyes —whieli gave an e.Vprcssion of intel¬ 
ligence to a countenance otiierwise only indicative of sensual¬ 
ity and .stupidity. 

‘ Come in, thou born imp of the devil!' shouted tiie Italian,] 

‘ and give .an account of j-ourself. You are very ready tliere, 
wiicn j'our name is mentioned. Ferliaps j’ou are in tlie habit | 
of listening but if I catch j-ou at it, 3 'ou shall find it to liave 
been to the manifest detriment of your bones. Wliat itave you 
been doing with yourself for the last six hours ? I have mark¬ 
ed you of Jafe, that you have some peculiar business, tending to 
your own advancement, or some oilier like praiseworthy end, 
that requires j-our pfesence for about three hours every day, 
somewliere else than in my tent of at the performance of your 
dutr".' 

‘ Eccelcncia ! ’ began the servant, with a look of great con¬ 
trition — but lie was interrupted by the cHbleiic Italian — 

‘ Do n’t ‘ Escelencia ’ me. But ispeak to the point, ’Wthcro 


have j'ou been ? Madfe mia! Am I a lord of Spain—to be 
addressed with ‘ Eccelencias } ’ 

‘ Well then, senor —I was only about to say that I have been 
hearing the pious father, Frai Huis Muro, preach a funeral ser¬ 
mon on his brainless brother, and for the time t Was unable to 
remember any thing—-so rapt Was I with his eloquence,’ 

‘ Hear that, now.. The rascal has an utter aversion to every 
thing in the shape of homilies and Iioly water, and j-et he would 
fain persuade me that he has been listening to a sermon. Now 
hark yc, sir ; I have some cause to suspect you of wasting your 
time in Unlawful ways, and do you take care that I do liot find 
}-ou out in it. Go to the comissario, and tell liiin to send me 
half a dozen bottles of that Italian wine marked D, and got 
over the ground a little faster than is your common praotioe.’ 

Tlie servant disappeared — and returned in a marveilously 
short time with the wine, the sight of Which sufficed to put his 
master in a good humor with him, and after delaying awhile in 
the apartment, the knave again slipped off. 

What farther conversation was had among our friends at that 
time, the chronicles say not— and it can therefore be of no iin- 
portance to out history. I 
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the District Court of IVIassacliusolts, 

Origi iial. 

CHAPTER III. 

I.MMEDiATF.i.v after niglilfall the drum was heard, summoning 
tlie court-martial to meet in council. At the first solemn stroke, 
there was a disturbed movement in every part of the garrison 

— not such as attends a sudden alarm, but such ns follows a 
sound for which men have been prepared and anxiously wait- 

— and then dark, muflied figures were seen moving from 
diflerent parts of the garrison toward the council-house in its 
centre. The broad moon had just climbed to the peak of an 
Eastern hill, and her full, silver light was flowing like an in¬ 
tense vapor over tlio whole valley. Sentinels were standing at 
short distances around the walls, and their motionless shadows 
extended far into the fort. 

After the first movement, all became silent without the coun¬ 
cil-house, except the far off sound of the slow wind, and the 
slumberous voice of the river. 'Within, all the oflicers of the 
garrison were gathered, and the members of the court-martial 
took thoiijteoats. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in .1 trial by niglit. — 
The perfect .stillness all around — the dim and unearthly light 
of tlie few lamps — the mass of shadows gatliorcd in every re¬ 
cess— tlie subdued whisper — andtliiit feeling produced by the 
dim prosence of niglit, which in weak minds is superstition, and 
in tlic strongest is something of solemnity, awe, and excitement 

— add to tlie impressiveness of every act resolved upon and 
performed in gloom and obscurity. 

Owing to the injury received by the commandant, lie was un¬ 
able to attend to his dutj’ as ])TCsident of the court-martial, and 
that office was accordingly filled Iw the officer next in rank, 
Major Rasoon —a man about sixty years of age, with a groat 
air of military exactness, and a liarsii tlioiigli not naturnll 3 ’ a 
bad countenance,drilled to the moat perfect rigiditj-, and o.xliib- 
iting no more emotion than the Grand Inquisitor’s. Rascon 
prided himself on being a great disciplinarian — and as he liad 
always been in favor of severe and exemplary punishment for 
any breach of martial discipline, there was but little favor ex¬ 
pected to he .sliown bj’ him to the prisoner. 

His .associates were the otiicr major, Hinojos, and the captain 
of cav.alr^’, Quintana. Near them sat Lopez, on account of 
whom the prisoner was arraigned. Ho was a man of middle 
height, with an eminently handsome face, and a keen black cj-e, 
full of malignity and p.assion. 

■After tile judges liad taken their scats, the prisoner was 
brought in, strongly guarded. Confinement scorned to have 
produced no pflcct upon his almost gigantic frame, and it was 
still as exquisitely proportioned ns ever. His eye was still 
brodd, clear and briglit, and tlie black iialr lell in mass^^ enris 
over his forehead — lugh, proud, and cxpamieil as it was — as it 
had been when he was free. He walked calmly up the long 
apartment, while his irons clanked dully, and bending his head 
to the court, awaited their pleasure. After a short conference 
among the judges, the accusation was rend to him, and lie was 
asked wheliicr lie was guilU' of the cliarge. His answer was 
delivered in a hold, clear tone — 

‘ 1 am not. I rvas injured, and I avenged inj'self. There 
\ms no guilt in so doing.’ 

His answer scorned to astonish tlie judges. They conferred 
together again, and Hinojos — a slightly inado Catalonian, in¬ 
quired — 

‘ Do you then acknowledge that j-ou struck j'our sujierior 
oilxcer ? ’ ' 

Here Quintana interrupted him, and prevented the answer of 
Solyman — 

‘ Lot mo inform you, Solyman, that I, at least, as one of your 
judges, do not desire you to implicate or make admissions 
against yourself.’ ' 

‘ I render you thanks—hut I have nothing to conceal. I did 
strike him. I felled him to the earth; and were I to receive 
the same provocation again, I -would answer it in the same 
manner,’ 


The court conferred again, and Rascon inquired — 

‘ Since j'ou admit the act, have you any reason to offer why 
wo sliould not pronounce sentence against you ? ’ 

‘ I have none — save one. The man whom I struck is a cow¬ 
ard — and he knows that I know it. He had done me many 
wrongs, wliioh I bore with and passed unnoticed. But on that 
evening he applied epithets to me, which would have reduced 
Iiim to my level, had he been the emperor. He abused his 
rank, and in so doing, became unworthy of it, I did no more 
than any man of honor would have done, and not doing so, I 
should have been dishonored. I know your laws, and make no 
attempt to move you. It needed not the mockery of a trial, to 
pass the sentence upon me which has already been passed in 
your minds — whicli you had resolved on before you came hither 
to sit in judgment on me. You Iiave loaded me with cliains. — 
Was it not because you had determined tJiat I was guilty ? Yet 
J'OU have not chained the mind. You may slay me — but that 
will yet he free as ever.’ 

A long conference ensued among the judges, during which, 
Quintana, naturally a quiet and mild man, became angry and 
excited, and was at length heard to declare that he rvould not 
condemn the prisoner, unless he knew the cause wliicli induced 
him to commit tlie offence. Rascon reluctantly consented, and 
witnesses were called. 

It was proven that Lopez had, without provocation, applied 
the ottensive epithets of infidel and renegade to Solyman, and 
that tlie latter, exasperated at the insult, struck him to the 
ground. 

Tlie judges again conferred among themselves, casting hur¬ 
ried glances tlie while at the prisoner and around the room, as 
though they thought, from his boldness, that he expected a res¬ 
cue. He, however, seemed to have no thought of tlie kind; he 
stood facing his judges, with the cool, calm determination of 
one who liad made up his mind for death — with his arms fold¬ 
ed on his breast, and his keen ej'C fixed on his judges. They 
ended their conference, and there was a breathless silence for a 
moment, and tlie presiding officer rose, and with considerable 
nervous agitation and a hurried deliver}', as tlioiigh he expected 
an attack before he should finish, pronounced the sentence — 
that he should be shot at sunrise tlie next morning. 

TJie prisoner was again taken, carefully guarded, back to his 
prison — tlie assemblage separated, and our tliree friends were 
left alone in the hall. 

Yo matter Iiow well prepared j'ou may be to h^ar pronounced 
the doom which irrctrievablj' sentences your friend to dcatli — 
no matter if you have so long looked on that doom as certain, 
that J'OU maj' at last have brought yourself to believe tliat its 
final annunciation c.mnot surprize or shock you — still there 
must and will be a stunning ■sensation of the brain, when it is 
pronounced. He who clings to his plank in the wide waters of 
tile storm}' ocean, though he may liave known for hours that ho 
must soon quit his hold through mere e.xliaustion — thougli lie 
may liave become familiarized with the idea of sinking with a 
gasp and .a struggle, down far from the light of day — still, 
when that moment conics — when his hands fail, and the plank 
leaves his grasp, there is, there must he, one moment of terrible 
despair. So wo may have expected tlie sentence — but still, 
’hopes,' .as Shelley finely expresses it, ‘swarm like worms 
within the living clay.’ Hope will cling to tlie lipait, after the 
c.aiises that nursed her into existence have departed; and. 
when tlie sentence comes, it is like the breaking of the last 
twig tliat bolds us over a precipice. 

So. at least, felt our tliree friends — and no word was spoken 
till tliey iiad left the Jmll and were pacing slowly toward the 
lower part of the fort. Then Dadici stopped, and turning to 
liis companions, broke the silence. 

‘ Asi me giiardc Dies ! ’ as I leave this service so soon as I 
find an opportunity. This morning, a murder committed in 
cold blood on a number of unofiending beings, and one for 
which wc shall yet pay a terrible retribution — and now, tlie 
best ofliccr in tlic regiment — the right arm of the force lopped 
off. on account of a cowardly villain who would long ago have 
been casiiicrcd, bad ho not been brother to a oondesa. I am 
sick of the service, and I say again, so help me Heaven, as I 
leave it. I will once more ho on the bine waters — independent 
— owning no master—with the ocean for my home, and the 
wind for my servant.’ 

‘ True — true,' said Carlos j ‘ we shall need him — but there 
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is no hope for his life. You might as easily turn back the tliun- 
der cloud, when it comes rolling and foaming over yon moun¬ 
tains, as to change one resolution of the commandant. The 
united earth could not induce him to alter the sentence of tlio 
court. We must lose the best officer in the army. I know not 
how or why it is, but the whole regiment loves Solyman. I 
believe that he could load them farther tlian any man in tlie fort. 
Still, it is little use to talk about leaving the service. I toll you 
that ere long we sliall see a storm gathering around us, to meet 
which will require all our energies. At all events, it is impos¬ 
sible to go to the sea-coast alone.’ 

‘ That I know. We have to remain here until some part of 
the troops shall be recalled, and then I shall throw up my com¬ 
mission and leave the service.’ 

Carlos was about replying, when he felt himself pulled 
slightly by the cloak, and turning quickly, his eye fell on a 
small Indian boy whom he kneiv for a domestic in the house of 
the commandant, and in a sharp tone he demanded liis business. 

The boy turned, and pointed toward the centre of the camp_ 

and uttering the single ivord ‘ Come ! ’ ran away as if certain 
that he siiould be followed. 

Altliougli utterly at a loss to divine any reason why lie should 
be called for by the colonel, Carlos did not hesitate to follow the 
messenger—and bidding his companions a brief adieu until 
the morning, he followed the steps of the active boy. 

The two friends stood gazing after him until he was out of 
sight, when Henri exclaimed — 

‘ What on earth can the colonel want with Carlos t Ho is 
not used to call him, in council. However, good fortune attend 
him ! And now for sleep. Good night, Dadici, and pleasant 
dreams ! ’ 

While the friends turned toward their quarters, Carlos follow¬ 
ed his guide to tlie house of the colonel. It was built, like all 
in the garrison, of huge bricks of mud, liardenetl in tiie sun — 
and, with its low, flat roof, had a marvellous resemblance to a 
brick-kiln. Such are still all the houses in the Province of 
New Mexico, and in that dry climate they answer very well — 
though when tliere comes a heavy rain, as sometimes liappens 
in Autumn, the houses come tumbling about their occupants’ 
ears by dozens. 

Instead of entering by tlie front door, tlie boy led the way 
round the house, and tapped twice at a small, square door. It 
was opened immediately, and he beckoned Carlos to enter. — 
We will there leave him for an instant, and speak of another 
matter. 

It may seem singular to the reader, that, at the time to wliicli 
our history refers, there should have been among tlie soldiers of 
the cross so much freedom from bigotry. But be it remember¬ 
ed that the three officers whom wo have presented to the reader 
wore alone in their feelings among a multitude. Throughout 
the regiment was liardly to he found an officer, c.xcept tbem- 
selves, who did not look upon the slaughter of the Indians as a 
praiscjvorthy and religious act. In every age and among every 
people, even the roost bigottod, there are some men above tlie 
common prejudices and before the age — and such men are as 
frequently to be found in the army as any wliere. Intelligence 
and information are death blows to bigotry. Still, however, on 
any such subject, or in faulting the decisions or the conduct of 
any of llieir superiors, they dare not speak openly — for no dis¬ 
cipline was more rigid than that of the Spanish army. A por¬ 
tion of the fierce and intolerant spirit of tlio nation was infused 
into their military system, and exacted the most perfect deffer- 
enec and subordination. 

Even Dadici himself, tliereforo — the most careless and fear¬ 
less of human beings ^— durst not utter his thoughts aloud, except 
to his friends — nor even to tlicm, except with great caution, for 
it was generally supposed that a system of espionage was kept 
up — and altliough there was no certainty in the case, there 
were two or tliree officers suspected of being employed in this 
disreputable business. This will in part account for the desire 
of our friends to leave the service. Dadici g.avo free v(fet, 
among his friends, to his feelings — hut this very indulgence 
proved them to he transitory. He might the next day be per¬ 
fectly reconciled. Tlie others, and particularly Carlos, were 
more reserved and guarded, hut they were the more disgusted. 
Carlos, however, had one strong inducement for remaining; he 
was devotedly, and, as it seemed, hopelessly, devoted to Euge¬ 
nia, the only daughter of the commandant. 
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The loss of licr inotlier had left the colonel without a wife 
some four years previous, and When he was ordered to Atner- 
ica, he could not part with his daughter. The company tt 
which Carlos was attached had joined the regiment about a ycai 
and a half previous to the date of this narrative — and as his 
father and the Colonel had heen old comrades, he became a con¬ 
stant and welcome visiter at the house of the latter, and was 
continually tlirown into the society of his dauglitor. Nothing 
is so easy as to love a pretty woman with whom wo are alwa 3 ’S 
in contact. She winds insensibly about the heart; we become 
used to her faults and defects, and perhaps at length lopk on 
them as ornaments. Even had it not boon so, Eugenia was 
beautiful enough to shake the philosophy’ of a stoic. Of tlie 
middle height — with that peculiar rounded symmetry, so far 
removed from languor and sleepiness, which is the charaoteris- 
tic of Spanish beauty — with a fine oval face, lighted up ns it 
were bj’ large, lustrous, lamping eyes, shaded by eyebrows 
black as those winch a poet fancies, without finding any’ thing 
by which to image out his fancy in words — with an almost im¬ 
perceptible siiade of brpwn mingling witli tire red of her clieek 
and the broad a’Ijiteness of her foreiiead — a thin lip — a small, 
delicate chhi—a slender and graceful nock, and feet and hands 
e.vquisitely moulded — she was a creature to be seen and adored. 

Natwithslajiding all that has been written to the contrary’, t 
doubt whether a man can love a woman deeply and devotedly, 
without her Icing aware of it. It is probahie, therefore, tliat 
Eugenia, guided by that peculiar tact which belongs to lier sex, 
had discovered tliat Carlos cherished for her a feeling other titan 
respect, and something more ardent. What he thouglit of her 
affection for him, tile reader knows already; most certain it is 
that he had never acquainted her witii his feelings by’ any’ expli¬ 
cit word. A lover watches tlie eye of his mistress, her actions 
and her words, with all the unquiet curiosity of affection ; and j ! 
if she dislike liim. or is indifferent to him, he will liave a mis-1 
giving at least that it is so. Ho may liope differently', but he] 
hopes against conviction, for iiope is often file most tmfoUnded j 
as well as the most deceitful of the passions. So Carlos hadj 
hoped, doubted, and been silent. His success or failure de'! 
pended solely’ on iier; for tliough, as the younger son of a duque [ 
and of an oid comrade in arnis or tlie colonel, lie was certain ot 
the father's consent, he Would have scorned to wed with lier, 
unless of her own free will. That he liad not; for Love is a 
perverse urchin, and disdains to be confrolled by parents or 
guardians. 

Tlie only’ occupant of the little room to which Carlos entered 
was Eugenia. Her bright oy’es were suffused witli tears, whicli 
dropped fast from tile lashes, as she paced continually across 
tlie room. 

If Carlos liad liceii sur|irized at being called to lier at such an 
liour, he was yet at no loss to divine wlience wore those tears, 
although he still knew not why he Was summoned, .He bowed 
low wlien he entered the room, and stood in silence, awaiting 
her pleasute. 

Slie g.azod at him for a moment — then with a hasty step 
crossed tile room and sank on a pile of cushions, burying her 
face ill lior hands, avhile tlie tears dropped through her flnirers. i 

It is difficult to see a woman in tears, even if slie bo- weeping^ 
for your rival, witliout feeling a sympathy’ for lier; and though; 
every tear was an additional weiglit upon tlie heart of Carlos, I 
still lie could not liut pity and attcmipt to console her. He seat 
ed liimself by' her side, and addressed to lier a few sootlilni 
words. 


I as my only’ hope, I ask you again — could you endanger ydui 
life — could you ofTend and break the laws by which ydlir duty 
I binds you — could y’ou endanger your honor — for niy sake — 
' to save me from misery — perhaps flora ilcatli? ’ 

‘ Wliat would you have mo doI have a dim glimpse 01 
your meaning. What task would y’pu impose upon mo ^' 

‘ Listen ! ’ said she, laying her liand on his — * I would have 
you free Solyluan. Let him escape. Save him from an iglin- 
miiiioHs death. You well know tliat it is for no guilt lie is con¬ 
demned — that it is for acting as a man should act— as he must 
liavc acted, or forfeited liis honor. You dp not speak, but y’oiir 
eye answers me. You will not do it.' ’ 

The agony of mind wliich he snftbred did indeed express it¬ 
self in his eyes — for thoiigli, so deep was his love, lie would 
liavc offered up his life to servo lier, lie could not for a moment 
tliink of breaking his duty’ to his king, and forfeiting his oath 
and his lioiior. At Icngtii lie answered, slowly and sadly — 

* I cannot, Eugenia. A soldier lias duties to perform, obliga¬ 
tions yvliich must bo complied witli at the expense of all others 
— tics which are stronger tlnin tliose of love. Ask mo to lay 
down my’ life honorably for you, and it shall not \VeigIi as a 
breatli of empty air; but do not ash nic to forfeit my oath — to 
wound, like a suicide, iny own pliglited honor. Tliat I cannot 
do. I cannot aid one who has been condemned, wlictlicr justly 
or unjusUy, by the law which I obey. I cannot aid liiin in cs- 

nnibirifr ’ 

* Go, tlien — go I So weak is love — so weak its ties. Go ! 

I grieve tliat I called tlice.’ 

* I go, Eugenia. But believe me, it rends my licart to bo 
forced to deny you tlie first favor you ever demanded. Believe 
me, O, believe me, wlicu I say again that life were iiqllfmg, did 
iyoiir wisiies only toucli that; and spare iiie these terrible words 
— these ungenerous expressions, wrung from you by your own 
suffering.’ 

He turned slowly toward the door, but was again recalled.— 

I Eugenia liad sunken upon tlie cUsliions. Ho came again to her 
I side, and slie said — 

I * Forgive me, Carlos, I have done you injustice. I am uii-l 
I generous. But you can pity’ me.’ 

Long and kindly did he speak witli lior, Until she became] 
calm ; and when lie rose to depart, slie gave him her liand, say¬ 
ing— I 

[ ‘ 1 thank you tot your kindness. You liavc tauglit mo to re- 

r spect you tlie more, for your refusal to comply witli nvy niaU re- 
! quests ; and thougli I siiall never love again, I shall look on you 
■ hcucefortli as somotliing more tlian a friend —as a brother.’ 
j Pressing tlie liand whicli she gave Iiiiu to his lips, he passed 
I into the open air and returned to his quartets. He endeavored 
j to sleep, but many an hour went by him, and found him still 
j revolving the events of that night; and ever and anon —for 
j such is human frailty — the idea would float through his brain, 
j that after Solyman had passed away from the living, Eugenia 
; inigiit become /tis. Looking upon Ills deatii as iimvitable, it 
j could liardly he calk’d by a liarslior name tliaii a weakness to 
] wliicli any’ man miglit liond. Ueproucliiiig liimself for tliis fccl- 
j ing, indistinctness came at leligtli upon liiiii. 'flie long and 
I lazy cry of the sentinels liidcd upon his car, Tlic moon ceased 
I to shower llcr liglit into his upartment. and oblivion came upon 
him. 


Eugenia raised licr iicad, and dasliing her liair back, from bci 
foreiiead, fixed ber keen eye upon his, and asked fiercely — 

* Are you mocking me : ’ 

* No, Eugenia. God foriiid ! ’ 

* What then r Do you pity mo : ’ 

‘ I see you weep, and pity you, witliout knowing for wliat.’ 

* True, true,’ slie murmured, again sinking lior liead. * And 
siiali r tcil iiira iny weakness, tiiat iie may scoff at it openly ; 
No, no. And yet it must be done. Ho is too noble to suffei 
bis feelings, or even iiis liappiness to interfere witli mine,' 

* Listen, Carlo.s,’ said she, again raising her head ; ‘you love 
me. I have long known it, but c.niiiot return it. Pcrliaiis it 
may'seem Unkind to tell you tliis, Iiut it is not my’ intention to 
wound your feelings. Perliaps I overleap tlic liounds of mod¬ 
esty, but tlicrc is an urgent necessity for it. I repeat tliat 1 
cannot return your love, for my heart is given to anotlier. Toll 
me now •— arc you nolile-lioarled cilougli to aid your rival,even 
at the c.xpcnse of y-gur own liappiness’ 

•' Eugenia — I had not expected tliis, 1 was aware — too 
deeply’ aware tliat I liad loved as liopclessly as devotedly — but 
I tliought that iiiy secret was niy own, and would die witli me. 
Deeply and despairingly do I love you.aiid so devotedly, that I. 
would consult your pleasure attlic expense of liappiness or life,’] 

^ You wound me to the licart, Believe mo, 1 Would not wan¬ 
tonly inflict upon you a inomenl’s pain. I cannot return your 
love — my heart is riot niy orvri. I would have spared you this 
trial —but I liayo iooked around ihe, and seen no one \vlip 
could aid ;riie. I have Counted tlie fr.iyolo.us, tliq .bTgotted, the 
heartless- and the cowardiy'-—.and then j have- rccurfed to y’oui 
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A NEW MEXICAN FETE. 

GAMTOJKa and the/cmilango arc tho national amnsements 
in New Mexico, Further south they indulge in cock and 
bull fighting, and in combats on horseback; but when in 
Tnos and Sontc F4, the only amusements that I saw were 
the first two mentioned. 

The favorite gome is monte, which, having been intro¬ 
duced North, needs no description at our hands. 

The inliabitants, os a rule, are poverty-stricken, but this 
does not prevent their enjoying themselves in every way 
that their fertile imaginations can suggest. 

The fandango is frequently gotten up for charitable pur¬ 


poses, nt which time the money received for refreshments is 
distributed among the most needy fiunilies; but more often 
they are organized by a few individuals for tho purpose of 
making money, :uid giving all a grand occasion for amuse¬ 
ment. 

It was in the Autumn of ISIS that I renehed Tao.s, New 
Mexico, with a party of merchants who had started on a 
trading expedition from the St;iie.s. IVo had two experi¬ 
enced inouutaiucers o-s guides, but for all that, we had 
several de.spei'ato scrimmages with the Apaches; and, when 
within very sight of this chiuming little town, we were set 
upon by a horde of .screeching fiends, known us Jiccarilla 
Apaches, that fought us as ilcspenitoly as demons, killing 
one of our guides and u merchant, and so disabling our 
horses that wo should have been massacred entirely had not 
tho famous scout. Kit Carson, who was Indian Agent nt the 
time, da.shcd out with a baud to our n.ssishincc, and pursued 
the marauders with such vigor, that six of them were shot 
dead before they could got beyond tho power of this extra¬ 
ordinary man or his comrades. 

We reached Taos in rather a sorry condition. Wc had an 
nbundnucc of funds, but, to uso a conmion expression, we 
were “used ui>,”nnd decided to si)cnd a month in recruit¬ 
ing before engaging fairly in business. 

It requires but a short time for n stranger to make au 
acquaintance in a New Mexican town ; and at the hotels 
where wc remained wc were os much at home on the second 
day of oim arrival ns though wo had spent uU our lives 
there. 

My companions were sedate, middle-aged men, who ])rc- 
fciTcd the quiet walks and the cigaritos to tlio exciting 
amusements oroimd them, wliilc I, being young and on my 
first real joumey from home, was disposed to enter into and 
enjoy life wherever I chanced to be located. 

One afternoon Z received n politely worded invitation in 
Spanish to attend a fandango, to be held that evening nt the 
rcsidcnco of Seiior Alvorigo, who was one of tho wealthiest 
citizens in Taios. Ho resided on the outskirts, where, I 
tmderstood, he lind what was considered a magnificent rc.si- 
dcnco in that part of the world. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that I accepted tlie invita¬ 
tion. Every one of my companions received the same note 
ns myself, but all that they did was to light their cigaritos 
with them. 

During my residence in Taos and Santa Fe, I met a num¬ 
ber of excellent musicans, and qidto a number of fine per- 
foriners on tho flute and violin, and yet I did not meet one 
who could play the simplest tflnc by note. They have n 
wonderfully quick cor, and I heard scores of American tunes 
whistled and stmg with a taste and exactness which were 
marvclon& 

A New Mexican benuly, in preparing for these fandangos, 
tokesgreat pains, by the aid of eosmetics, to render her com¬ 
plexion ns white ns jmssiblc. She first employs a re<l bony, 
which stains her face of the color of a brick, and mokes her 
look frightfuL This is allowed to remain several hours, 
when it is washed off, and chalk is rubbed over until it is as 
perceptible ns ore tho eyes themselves. She is also ycry 
particular about her toilet, so fur as the exterior is conccmcil, 
and some of tho beauties orearrayed, apparently, with nil tlie 
gorgeousness of an Ea.st Indian princess. 

Tho floor of tho dancing-room is frequently the bare 
groimd, which is pocked hard, and generally sprinkled with 
water, to prevent the snffocating dust arising too fiuit Thu 
men usually attend in their everyday habiliments, and, 
except when dancing, cling to their blankets; and, at tint 
slightc.st pau.se, draw forth their cigaritos, in which both 
men and women indulge. 

It was quite early in the evening that I reached tho 
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residence of ScnorAlrarigo, and found, early as it ivas, tlwt 
the fandango was just making ready to begin. 

The women were seated on benches along the walls of the 
building, by themsclres, while the men congregated in knots 
together. 

On the commeneement of a hgnre, tlio Mexican selects his 
partner, and notificis her that she is his choice, by making a 
signal to her with his hand, when she takes her ^msitioii in 
the dance. 

There was no introduction needed forme ; and, taking my 
place among the men, 1 signaled to a handsome, dnrk-cyed 
senorita, who, with a sparkle of her beautiful orbs, under¬ 
stood me, and the fun Iwgon. 

Tlie donees were similar to tho.se in vogue in our own 
coiintiy: and I found myself at niy eij.so among them. 

My jiartner was a charming dancer, and spun about tin* 


By this time, 1 was considerably excited, and when the 
insult was repeated a third time, I instantly wheeled about,, 
nud struck him with my fist; sending him headlong among 
the dancers on the other side of the room, where he fell flat 
on liis face. 

For a few .seconds the most intense excitement reigned. 
The Mexican scrambled hastily to his feet, and drew his 
knife, while I prmluced my revolver. 

As it was impossible for us to fight with any odvantage, 
and without endangering the lives of those aroimd us, tho 
way was cleared, and we went outside. 

Some followed, but the majority remained behind, and the 
fandango went on, while we made ready to take each other’.s 
lives. As I could not expect tlic Mexicou to fight with u 
knife while' I u-sed n pistol, I waited till a waipon .similar tu 
my own was given him, and we then took our .stations. 



UATUKItl.NU ilNI> Crai.NO I'ARAariV TEA. 


room in a style which could not but win the admiration of 
the spectators, who were quite numerous. 

The Now Mexicans are a hot-blooded people, and the.se 
fandangos, when all Ls going merrily, are frequently inter- 
mpted by an outburst, which may rc.snlt in a mortal encoun¬ 
ter, but which, at the most, cannot interrupt the douce more 
tlran a few minutes. 

My partner and myself wore whirling over tho floor, when 
some one bounded against me quite violently. Quick ns 
thought, I turned my head, and apologized; but the Mexi¬ 
can, to my surprise—for, like tho French, they are noted for 
their politeness—only darted an angry glance at me. 

When the collision was repented a few minutes after, and 
an angrier glance than before was darted at me, I knew it 
was done on purpose; and, from several slight circnnastanchs 
which I recalled, I was certain the Mexican was hotly jealous 
of the senorita with whom I was dancing. 


Tho duel wits an exceedingly briei one. It wn.s aiTnngcd 
that wc should .stiuid a dozen paces apart, and when nn old 
Mexican, who showed a great interest in the afioir, should 
clap his hands, wc would fire. 

Promjdly at tho moment, tho discharge took irkieo, nud 
both of ns wore .slightly wounded. Before the fire could he 
repeated, the Mexican ntshed forward, fell on my neck, 
embraced me, nud begged my forgivenes-s. 

Amused, in spite of the tinge of pain which I felt in 
my arm. I could but laugh in retmm, nud so the matter 
cudctl. 

Our wounds were attended to, andwc returned to tho ball¬ 
room. I looked about for my beautiful senorifaj, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. I supposed, of course, she would 
hasten to express her admiration of the braveiy I had dis¬ 
played ; but I searched long in vain. 

Z was so smitten with the ehorming dancer, that I fdt no 
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inclination to remain, and, somewhat fearfnl that toy wound 
might trouble me, I sauntered out into the open air. 

The fandango was held in a sort of shed, ns it would bo 
termed in this part of the world, the interior being nU open, 
and brilliantly lighted; wliilo wreatlis and bands of flowers 
were strung overhead and looped to the supporting columns. 

There were a harp, violin, and several other instruments, in 
full blast. 

In front of the house was a broad, open court, strctcliing 
across to the stables, where the servants could be seen busily 
engaged in attending to the horses that were constantly 
coming nnu go¬ 
ing. Overhead, 
the immense trop¬ 
ical trees, with 
the beautiful pen¬ 
dent moss, tower¬ 
ed far into the 
sky, while the full 
moon was dimmed 
hy a faint cloud 
that crossed the 
centre. 

As 1 leaned 
against one of the 
outer columns, I 
looked across tho 
open space, and 
saw a couple ap¬ 
proaching. They 
had been enjoy¬ 
ing a moonlight 
promenade, and 
were returning. 

I noticed that tho 
man wdre tho 
broad sombrero, 
and had a large 
sash dangling 
from his waist, 
while tho lady 
sported a fan that 
had u familiar 
look. 

As they came 
nearer, I recog¬ 
nized tho beauti¬ 
ful senorita and 
my late antago¬ 
nist, chatting in 
tho most loving 
manner. 

Tho cunning 
fellow had con¬ 
quered me, after 
all; for, os they 
passed into tho 

ballroom, ho condescendingly saluted me, but the coquette, 
with n look of scorn, hurried on without looking iu my 
direction. 

1 concluded not to disturb the innocent doves, and, light¬ 
ing my cigorito, sauntered homeward. 
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CUAPTKH I. 


Thirty-one yonr« ago. 

But it does not seem so long by half. 

No matter,—it was a cold, stormy night, 
in the niontb of February. Snow was fall¬ 
ing, and the northeast wind was driving it 
fiercely into every crack and crevice. Mother 
and I sat by the open fire, listening to the 
roar of the tempest through the trees, and to 
the weird sounds it made as it swirled around 
the house and within the broad chimney-top. 

It had been calm all day, and had begun 
to snow only a little before dark. But as 
the snow fell, the wind arose, and within 
another hour it was blowing fearfully. The 
sun had risen clear in the morning, but 
gradually a snowy pall had overcast the sky. 
When it began to snow, mother said we were 
going to have the severest storm of the 
sea-son. 

I was teaching school' that winter, but 
lived with my mother, who was a widow, and 
Owned a \Ulle place in the district where I 
taught. No one else lived with us, nor were 
there any neighbors within half a mile, yet 
we ivere on the principal thoroughfare from 
a railway station to a large inland town. 

We did not sit idle, even though we 
listened to the storm, for we were too poor 
to indulge in many leisure hours. Mother 
made clothes for the neighboring farmers’ 
boys, and sometimes for the farmers them¬ 
selves, and I liad learned to help her. But' 


Don’t you uEe pie, Mary P' MKedl)'avi37 
with a looK that made me laugh. / 

* Mother xnakes so many,* said that I 
sometimes tire of them.* v . 

Oh, well, if tbaVs so VU do the bestl can 


more tKoiTone^z^ of the pies, so that six 
dozen still remained, ? / . - ; 5 

Indeed 1 be .thankful, 

on'that Thanksgiving day, hut I.tlunk I was 
. . never more'•ao'thad' when it was over ahd 

tohelp you outr I haven't seen arerd.Yankee the company were gone. And having como 
pie before since I went away from home.* to this point, I will begin another chapter. 

I don’t think Dayid- ov^enjoyed 0 meal _ 

better than he did that one'iv-At-least'he 

said he never did. .After he had finiehibd'it ohapter ii. 

we sat for hours bfefore^^our dheetftil wood The next Sunday after Thanksgiving we 
fire, listening to hiB..%couht' or his ad- appeared out. It was four miles to church, 


ventures at aeaj while thejtbVw still swirled , but father and mother were very regular in 
and roared outside. It was delightful, the their attendance, both summer and winter, 
way ho ;talked with us, and we could not Custom required that Davidand I should go 
possibly, suspect.that he-was'.telling any- together in biir wedding clothes* and David 
thing but th'e.trutb. Igot:deej)ly intercRted, said that the sooner it was over .the better? if 
too, in David himself,—evmthing’ ahoul I could bear to ba stared at ho could, and so 
him was BO frank, open, \unaaeotedf ^at 1 wo appeared out the fipt Sunday after 
could’nt help iti' He .told Thanksgiving. ’ ’’ 

reserve, thiit he hadn’t seen a real niceyoung The minister remembered us in prayer*,-— 
woman before for three yearsj it .yvas a rem at ■which I was aurpriaed, and - ,not a. lilUe 
treat, he said, to talk ^ih one j * arid,* said mortified.' I had never'heard-of-i: a-new- 
he, < if you wo^d likb to he^r qll ab6i^t(my married couple being prayed for before. ■ If 
voyage, perhaps 1*11 come down this ^Hiy ho had only put himself in David’sjplace, ho 
again, after. 1 get home.’ ' ^ never would have done it. I^could not help 

‘ Perhaps^you*!! * ' 

us all about it this 



every pause in the prayer he would touch me 
with ' his foot,;iu a sympathetic way. I was 


doubtful to my 

to get home to-morrow.' - . 

‘ I shall try, for it,* said David, and ,we - .. • • • , . 

went to bed w’ellassured that he would. . , so glad when the prhyer was over and they 
But the storm continued' until morning i began to sing, but gladdest of all when the 
and the sky did riot clear untiLalmoat.noon. service was ended and we were going home, 
David waited until therij giving opportunity ‘Odear/ said I to David, *l hope I 
for us to^t still better acquainted with him? never have to appear out ogam!* ^ 

n.if tla'an-Vin’DAf Ai.t tf\ LrpnW lAiB-Tvnv-fhmllffh i * Rn (In T. AInrv? flOld hc. and llG'l 


shall' 


but then hiii BOt out to break his way through 
the drifted snow towards his longed-for 
home. The last thing he said to mo, was, 

‘ I’ll come again, Mary, you can depend bn 
that.’ 

And he was true to his word,—he catne 
again,—and again,—and every timeihe went 
away he promised to come oncei'riiore^. ^ He 
never failed, unless for some very gobd"rea¬ 
son, to come when he said he would., j Ho 
told me, at last, all about his father and 
mother, and. the Jfarm they lived,on,—the 
* old farm,’ he called it,—because his grand¬ 
father had first lived upon it and both his 
father and himself had beeii 'born there. 
David said his father wanted him tohave the 
farm, after, he should be done with it, and he 
wanted him to get married and settle down 
at home. * Wul, David,* I asked, ‘ why 
don*t YOU ?* 

‘ I was thinking I would, Mary, if—if— 
you would go andUve with me.* 

I don’t think I will tell what more we said 
at that time. (And here let me say that I 
am writing this without David’s knowledge. 
Should it ever be printed and come to his 
eyes, I trust he will forgive me.) It is not 
necessary even in writing one’s life to tell 
everything that (me has said. If this were 
done, how foolish all our lives would seem! 

David said that he supposed his father 
was afrmd he would go to sea again, and 
therefore, as an inducement to stay at home, 
he had offered to give the management of the 
farm wholly up to him, with all he could 
make from it. David said he had never 
liked farming very well, but his father ‘was 
getting old, already past seventy, and really 
needed him. There was another son, young¬ 
er than he, but all the rest of his father’s 
children were girls. Six of the girls were 
living, five of them being married and hav¬ 
ing families of their own. All these sisters 
were older than David, who had not been 
born till his father was past fifty. No won¬ 
der, therefore, that Captain Bias was anxious 
that David should marry and settle down at 
home. He was what is called ‘ well-'to-do,* 
and could give David the income of the 
farm without depriving himself of any of 
the comforts of life. 

Of course, when I understood the whole 
matter, 1 advised David to accept Ws father’s 
offer, promising, also, that if he would be a 
good and faithful husband, I would go and 
Uve with him. ’Ihough, before going so far 
as that, I said to David that possibly I 
should not be such a wife as his father would 
choose for him. 

‘I shall choose my own wife,’ David an¬ 
swered 1 ’ it does not belong to any other 
man to do that.* 

But your wife ought to know how to do 


that ninht we both sat knitting by the fire, a hundred things that I do not know how to 
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■when, Tuddeniy, we were startled by a knock 
on our doo’r. 

It -was the outside door, but it opened 
directly into the room where we sat. We 
were startled, and I was frightened, for who 
oould be knocking at our door on such a 
night as that? *0 mother,’ I whispered, 
as she rose to see who was there, ‘ who 
can it be ?’ 

But mother was a careful woman, and she 
did not open the door without first asking 
who was there. A strange, but yet a pleas¬ 
ant and manly roiee replied, ‘ A friend! a 
friend, good woman!—obliged to make the 
best port he can in a storm. Can't you give 
shelter to a poor fello-a- that’s obliged to lie 
to till the weather clears ? I never harmed a 
woman yet, and it don’t seem now as though 
I ever should.’ 

T'nere was something in that voice that 


do,' I said; ‘ I am afraid Ishould make but a think they would have to drink often to do 


that. But don’t some of the Shorthorns give 
milk the year round, David?' 

‘ Well,’ said he, looking at me as if he was 
not quite sure what I meant, ‘ that depends, 
I suppose. I’ve known natives to give milk 
the year round, Mary; but then, they didn't 
give so much the next year, you know. 01 
course you’ll know how’ that is, after awhile-’ 

‘ I suppose the natives are good enough,’ I 
said, without making any more inquiries. 

‘Aye, Mary, good enough for me. I 
haven’t keen round the world for nothing j— 
didn’t see a cow in the whole three years 
that could compare with these old Massa¬ 
chusetts heifers. You’ll not catch me going 
to any of the low countries to buy cows, now | 
you bet! Why, Mary, I’d rather have a i 
Yankee calf than a UvUeh cow, any time 1’ 

‘ Of course, David •, you ought to know. 1 


poor farmer's wife.’ 

‘Don’t you trouble about that,’ said he. 

‘What you can’t do, Mary, I will, and be¬ 
tween us both we’ll make that old farm 
shine. I’m not going to work you to death, 
you can bet on that.’ 

David had picked up a good many slang 
phrases at sea, which he did not at once get 
rid of; but, for the sake of David himseK-1 
ceuld endure them. 

" The fact is, Mary, I have told father and 
mother all about you, and I want you to go 
up now, and see the place, and how you 
think you would like them. All they’re 
afraid of is that you won't like them.’ 

‘ Well, David,’ 1 said, ‘I will go with you, 

—but I have only love to give. If you take 
me, it must be for love alone.’ 

..o - - _ _ _ ‘ What in the world do you think I want 

look away all ray fear; I even wanted to see of anything more !' he exclaimed, with an am sure these arc lovely looking cows, at all 
who it was that could speak so pleasantly, impassioned movement, and then he added, events.' 

Mother opened the door without another -—‘If I shoidd ever do anything to make you 

word, and a figure covered with snow, and repent ol this. Maty, may I be-’ 

carrying a large bundle, stepped within. The ' My hand covered his mouth; but when I 
motnent it crossed the threshold, even before took it away, he said ‘ blessed.’ 
mother could close the door without shutting 1 That was in mid-summer—the very sum- 
it out, it stopped, and began to apologize, mer after David came home. He would be 
• If you please, step a little further in,’ said ! twenty-one in the fall, and we waited till 
mother, ‘ and i’ll shut the door.’ after that before wewere married. Afterthe 

‘ O yes, certainly,’ it said, ceasing its wedding we started at once on a visit to 
apology,and beginning to shake off the snow, some friends, and did not return till the 
It look off a cap, and a rough overcoat, and Saturday before Thanksgiving. Then we 
then we could see better what it was like, found that while we had been away every- 
It was a man, with a complexion bronzed by thing had been made ‘ ship-shape,' as David 
exnosure; well formed; of rather more than expressed it, or, as I should have said, put 
medium height, and apparently about twenty in apple-pie order. The house had been 
years of age. His clothes, the color of his painted inside, and the walls whitened, so 
face, and the way in which he had spoken, | that there was not a spot or blemish to be 
at once gave me the impression that he had seen, David’s mother— I at once began to 
been to sea. eall her mother, too,—^it seemed rather as if 

‘ I meant to have got home to-night,’ he it were my duty to do that—was a pattern 
said,‘but luck seems against me. We made housekeeper, one of the neatest women in 
Montauk just three weeks ago, and were as town, David said, and I could not help feel- 
sure of seeing Newport that day as I was ing that every particle of dust that might 
this morniiig lhall would gethome to-night, thereafter settle on those walls would be 
bat Old Boreas just whisked around into^the laid to my account. But I said nothing of 
northwest,- and kept us out for two weeks that to David. 

longer,' Tt seems a little hatd for one But it was a pleasure to look into the 
that's heard never ■ a word from - homo - for cellar and the store-room of that house, 
three years to be kept back in this way.’ The cellar was filled with apples, cider, beef, 

‘Have you really been away from home pork, and vegetables of all kinds, while in 
three years?'asked mother, : ; 1 the storeroom there were tubs of butter, 

■ • * shelves piled with cheeses, and long strings 


‘Aye, and more; it’s nearer four; and I 
never have heard a word from there in aU 
that time. lent almost afraid to go home, 
now, bad as I want to, for fear they’ll not all 
bs there.’ 

His voice softened and his words were low 
as he said this, and vrithout speaking again 
he sat do-wn and looked steadily at me. 

‘Isn’t this Mary C-?’ he asked, at 

•ngta. 

‘ And are you really David Bias ?’ I replied. 

‘ I^ye, true as you live! But I didn’t know, 
Miss-C-——, that you lived here,’ , 

'We moved here from Warren nearly 
three years ago,’ I replied. ‘This is my 
mother, Mr. Bias-’ 

‘ And is this really Captain Bias’s son ?’ 
asked mother. ‘ They think you are dead; 
everybody thinks you are dead, round here. 
Do toll 1! this is David Bias!' 

‘ 1 rather expect it is, but—but—can you 
tell mo if they are ail well at home ?’ 

'As far’s I know; but we don't see any¬ 
body from up that way very often. Seems 
to me we haven’t heard of any sickness, or 
of anyi ody dying, lately, have we, Mary ?’ , 

' We have heard of no one dying by the 
name of Bias, that I remember of,’ was all 
the information I could give, for I had never j 
known any of the family but David, whom I 
had met at the academy in the town where 
we formerly lived. David had attended the 
academy at the same time I did, and in that 
wav we had become slightly acquainted. 1 
baa beard that be bad left the academy to go 
to: sea, and That he had never been heard 
from since, which was all I knew about him, 

‘I hope they'll all be there,’ said David, 
thoughtfully. ‘ I expected to know to-night, 
ante,—but it seems as if something were 
keeping,me hack. I hope it isn’t, because 
there's bad news for me.' 

I could not help having a feeling of pity 
for him, be seemed so anxious and so^ long¬ 
ing to get home. But it was seven miles to 
■where his father lived, and he could not pps- 
sibly have walked that distance in such a 
storm. ‘ You must stay with us,’ mother 
said. ‘ Of course we’ll keep you over night. 


of sausages hung upon poles. There were 
barrels of flour, sugar, and groceries of all 
kinds, enough to last for a long time, 
David's father always bought by the quanti¬ 
ty ; he said he did not like to be running to 
the store every time the folks wanted a 
pound of tea. 

'I'hen there was a smoke house filled with 
hams and shoulders of pork, and a roost of 
fat fowls to be drawn from for thanksgiving. 
Indeed, there was enough in and about that 
house to make a Thanksgiving d nner fit for a 
President—to say nothing of’David and 1. 

But mother said she would,.only:6ake four 
dozen mince pies for Thabk^iving, and 
leave the rest for ChristmesV ".^eiur dozen 
mince, with a dozen each of apple, pumpkin 
and custard, would be enoughjyshe thought, 
for Thanksgiving. It seem^ as'if she must 
be joking, but David said seven dozen pies 
was no more than we ought to have, and 
reminded me that he had not been home to 
Thanksgiving for four years. 

Besides those seven dozen pies, mother 
^id she mush bake two chicken pies in two 
of her largest milk'pans,.and two pluin pud¬ 
dings of the same size. These, with the tur- 
jiey which had been fattened especially for the | 
occasion, a roast sparerib, and a piece oi 
roast beef, she seemed to think would be 
enough. ' . 

I I thought so too,,and wondered what in 
the world would ever become of so much 
food. I saw at once that I.must go to work 
fnd help mother, and I told David that I 
would' show my thankfulness in that ' way. 

' And I’ll help you, .•Mary,' said he, with a 
smackwhich was another ofDnvid’s habits 
that I was trying to break him of—‘ I’ll pare 
the apples, and you can slice them.’. 

; ‘ I wish you would be more careful, David, 
when your mother is round.' , 

; ‘Mother!—Lordy, Mary, she was a girl 
herself once! Of course she knows all about 
it.' 

: David did really make himself useful in a 
good many ways. He and 1 did all the work 
bn the apples ; father chopped the meat, and 


saw. -ut course we i neep you over .UK- Inothcr-ltcaa'tteU-whats'he dWn'f do. She 
I wf» telhng Mary that *19 w^ going to be P mornimr. and 1 


the hardest storm ^e’ve had this ■winter, and 
it would’nt be a bit strange if the roads 
shouldn’t be broke out so you can get home 
for two or three days. I cion’t s’pose you've 
been to eum)er, have yeP’* 

David—i will call him David, now-^I 
have; called him David so long that it don’t 
seem right to call him anything else.—David 


■got up at five o’clock every morning, and 1 
jnever knew when she went to bed. 


David used to kindle the fire in the oven— 
.the great, qld-fashioned brick oven that 
would hold, at least ri dozen pies at a.time. 
It held the heat wonderfully, too. We 
Icbiild bake with it all day;after it was once 
heated, and then there would be beat enough 

■ . ' . •_i___ ,_ 


e&id be^had come from Boston since eating,- h®ke ft g 

buthadidnot feel very hungry and hoped ,ing it in over night. ‘Father likes his apple- 
mother would not put herself to any trouble, 


Aye, Mary,—but talking isn’t milking, is 
it? Just come round behind, now, while 1 
strip them. It won’t take long.’ 

I followed David round, and he gave me a 
stool to sit on,—just behind the cow he sat 
down too. In a moment more the milk was 
spurting into the bright tin pail, which David 
held between his knees, wWle he continued 
talking to me as if unconscious of any effort 
in drawing it. 

‘Would you believe iti JIary,' said lie, 
‘ father never learned to milk, old as he is. 
I don’t s'pose he could milk a cow to save 
his life. But 1 can’t remember the time 
when I couldn’t milk. 1 must show you the 
bit of a pail mother bought for me to milk in 
when I was a little shaver j—she's got it in 
the home now. Of course, I wasn’t allowed 
anything but strippings, then^ hut mother 
says I u.sed to bring that pail in full every 
night. It’s natural for some folks to milk, 
Mary, of course you know that j and then—’ 

David finished the first cow while saying 
this, an! without giving her any warning, he 
made a quick movement to rise. The cow 
was a little startled, and David took a step 
backward, while yet in a stooping posture. 
This brought him in sudden contact with the 
cow behind him, and she being startled too, 
he was rather unceremoniously projected 
towards me. It was all done so qinokfy that 
before I could rise I received what milk bo 
had drawn in my Inp, and both David and I 
lay extended on the floor, with a battered 
pail beside ns. 

‘ O dear!’ said David,—* The old fool!’— 
and he sprang quickly up and asked me if I 
u'as hurt. 

I could not have answered just then if I 
had died; it was all 1 could do to laugh. 
There I lay, covered with milk and unable to 
rise for the very mirth that was in me. 
Though I seemed so- heljiless, David began 
to laugh too, and if those cows could have 
judged by the noise we made, they must have 
thought they had done somet.iing very funny 
indeed. 

‘ Oh, David 1’ said I, holding my hand to 
my side,—’ Oh, David !' 

‘ Let me help you, Mary,’ said he ; ‘ come, 
get up now.' 

‘ What’s the matter with the ]mil, David ?’ 

‘ The old fool, she put her foot in it j’ and 
he began to try to straighten it out. 

‘ What does a new one cost, David P’ 

' About seventy-five cents, I guess,’ he 
said, after ajnoihent. 

‘ Well, if that’s all, I would get a new 
one 1 I’m sure you never can use that again,’ 
and I now sat up on the floor and looked at 
him very seriously. 

He put the pail down and looked sternly 
at roe. ,‘If it hadn’t been for he said, 

‘ this wouldn’t have happened.’ 

Ot course I knew he was only joking, but 
I couldn’t bear to have David speak to me in 
that way, even in play. I sot upon the floor 
and he.stobd before' me, and vve looked into 
each other’s eyes in mute silence for.at least 
a mifiute. ' At .last I said, with a trembling 
lip, ‘David, am I to be your wife ?' 

; He made no reply, but tikked up his 
stool, and sat down upon it, fronting me. 
Then he spoke: 

‘ What have I done, Mary, that you 
should ask me that?’ 

' Didn’t you say that if it hadn’t been for 
me. 

That was as far as I could go j my heart 
was so full and my lips trembled so I could 
not go on. ■ • 

: ‘1 was a tool, Mary; of course I didn’t 
mean anything by that; you know I didn’t. 
I don’t pretendio he perfbet, ^ary,by pny 
means, and you mustn't expect it.’ 

‘ But how am 1 to know, David, what you 
piean, when j>ou speak in that way P’ 

‘you ought to know that vou , wasn’t to 
smei’if'nothing-more. I always-thought 


* Lord sakes !’ said mother, 'tain’t no use 
starving because you can’t get home. Put 
on the teakettle, Mary, and we’ll give him 


some supper. 

In half an hour we had him sitting at the 
table, and' it really seemed as if he must 
have been mistaken about his not being Very 
hungry, f Mother’s eyes twinkled as rShe 
looked at him, andshe could not.helpjaajrtng 
that she guessed he would live some time 
yet.- ■ , ' ■ ''■■■' irr-i'i'V 

‘I've been very near starving moreIthan 
once while I’ve been away, though,’"David 
leplied. *A man naturally, relishes his fopd 
after he has been a whaling.’ 

: ‘ I should say so,’ saidmother; ‘but I love 
to ;SS9 jpu eat; Have .another piecehf piel 
Mary’s got' sp'she don’t like pie very well, so 
ouoan. just.M. weU eat it as not’ > 


soiss made this way,’ mother said, as alic set 
pn a great eatthem pot filled with quartered 
apples and boiled cider. .‘I always bake a 
potful speslmly for him.’ . ■ ' ■ 

' David went down and brought my own 
mother up, the day before Thaidtsgiving, and 
ithere is no. telling hpiy much'she,and;David s; 
mother enjoyed-themselves together getting 
that Thanksgiving dinner. A great luany,of 
David’s lelatidii.came to help eat it add to 
see the hew-matried folks; It -will be under- 
istood, of course; that I was glad to see them 
;all. Some only ealled and.went away before 
idinner, and as a general thing, ! liked those 
: the best.-’'f .'•! i 

But mother had coaked.so much that there 
was enough.and. to spare. -: A whole ehioken 

— __ —_I A. <1 _ 


blBme,'if'nothing 
you a good sensible girl, Mary.’ 

T .'saw his lips -tvritch, and knew that his 
heart:tviis 1 full,tqo,,8P,I.lust nut my arms 
atound.his neck, and saia,. feebly, thavLtcas 
to blatne'afler all, and asked if be would'for- 


3ingfiSresa'.’''';(Ofcour80“h‘ad'bhinged'■my' 
dress afler.| gettipg home ^rom.j.olmroh.). 
‘iYoii fliiiBh mukingihow, and'l'll-r gofano 


piit on another."! But do be oareful, David, 
and not'gat.kickedagain,—these oows ace 
so deceitful. Wlio would think such ^ntle 
looking oieatutea would ever kickP'’Don't 
you think, David, that, natives are apt to 
KiekP’ ' 

‘ Of course they’ll kick,-when there’s rea¬ 
son for kicking,'and I don't blamo them for 
that. I guess you would have kicked, Maty, 

. hanVk an /iVktD^a ivlann Cnmna 


ifyou^; Deeri in that cow’s place. Cows 
ain'tthe only thipgB that-kick, you know,' 


So do I, Mary,’ said he, and liejlookcd at 
me with a deal of meaning. 

The chicken-pie and plum-pudding that 
had, been left were enough for our Sunday 
dinner, and again I was—thankful, But 
mother, good, kind eoul, would not have 
allowed mo to help get dinner that day; she 
had staid at home from church herself to 
have it all ready on our return. It seemed 
hardly right that she should do so; but she 
insisted, and seeing that she was determined 
to serxe God in her own way, I went to 
church and left her at home. It seemed to 
me that I had great cause for gratitude in 
deed, in having such a husband, with such 
a kind father and mother. 

Thot night I went into the barn with 
David, to look at the cows, and he with him 
while he was milking. There was but little 
milking to do, the cows being mostly dry 
then, hut David loved to tell me how well he 
could milk—even when a boy he had always 
beaten the hired men at milking, he said,— 
and as I really wanted to see him sitting by 
a cow, drawing the creamy fluid, I went out 
to the barn xvith him on that Sunday night. 

There were fourteen cows, fastened in line 
by upright stanchions, enjoying the sweet 
fodder that had just been nut before them. 
It was so pleasant to see them eat that we 
stood a long time in front of them, watching 
the grateful looks that seemed heamiug 
from all their eyes. ‘ Just see how they look 
at you. Mary,’ said David, ‘It’s plain 
enough that they know you are ray wife.’ 

It did really seem as if they knew I was to 
be their mistress, or d that they were glad of 
it. IVhile chewing the sweet corn-stalks 
their eyes would rest upon me almost lov¬ 
ingly. I could not help feeling that they 
were good cows in one sense at least, and I 
Saidas much to David, ‘ Aye, Mary, ihey 
are good cows,’ he replied ; ‘ tlioroughbred 
natives, every one of them; ns good Yankee 
cows as ever were horn.* 

‘ Are none of them Shorthorns?’ 1 asked. 
‘Not much, Mary. Shorthorns wilt do 
well enough for fancy farmers, but we want 
something that we can depend on. When 
you come to right down solid farming, Mary, 
there are no belter coxvs than full-blooded 
natives. J ist give nie such cows as these, 
and 1 know where I am-’ 

‘ But they do say those Shorthorn cows 
give a great deal of milk,’ I remarked. 

‘ Like enough ; but then they say it takes 
twice as much to keep them us it does our 
cows, and after all, their milk won’t make so 
much butter. Why, Mary, I can pick you 
out half-a-dozen of these cows that will give 
a pailful at a lick, twice a day through the 
best of the season, and they don’t go drp 
very long either.’ 

No ?’ said I, in my simjilieity. ‘ I should 


and he gavb jnb aninny look. 

■- ‘ ‘Then yon ought to bo veri/ careful,' was 
all 1 said; as < tleft him, without even look¬ 
ing back.- — 

And so the little cloud that hod risen so 
uiioxpeeteaiy' piiBSed away, and we really 
loved each other none the less for it. In¬ 
deed, I think we had even a more tender re¬ 
gard for each olhn-’s feelings than before,—^ 
knowing each other better than we,,^A,>I 
am sorry to say, however, that,! was in 
fault the very next time;—for I must admit 
that during the flret year Wo had aeveral 
other little trouhles'.of the snme kind.’ The 
second one happened in this way: '!' 

David, though by : no means naturally 
given to farming, heckme.so interested ih it 
during our flrat winter that he borrowed all 
the agricultural books he could find among bur 
neighbors, and even .wrote to our representa¬ 
tive in Congress for a copy of the PatehUJ^ce 
Report on Agriculture. v' .The hdhorabK 
member sent the desired copy, and the stated, 
ments therein found of the quantities,of In¬ 
dian corn that could be raised to the sera; 
were very cncourging. David:-, also'sub¬ 
scribed for the JIfaeaacAuseils Ploughman ; 
saying that no farmer should he.without at 
least one agricultural paper,In wliich I cer¬ 
tainly agreed -with him. 

Every week, as soon as the Ploughman 
was due, David would ride four miles to the 
Postolfice to get it, sometimes taking me 
with him. I enjoyed those rides very much 
—’but it almost mads my heart ache, after 
we had got home and read the • Ploughman, 
to see David cut and slash it. It woiildhave 
made the editor feel bad, 1 am sure,’could:Iie 
have scon David mangle that paper. The 
reason why he did it, was,_ that he thought 
it would bo mote convenient to have , such 
items as might be of use to him arranged 
under different heads in a scrap book. 

So David cut up the paper without any 
regard to the editor’s feelings, and pasted 
the greater part of it into his book;—which 
also served as a receptable for information 
gleaned from other sourene, increasing in 
size so fast that it was likely to become, 
before the opening of spring, ,a very bulky 
volume. One day I was bending over him 
while he was at work upon his book, and it 
haiipened that 1 said, in a joking way, 
‘ \Vhy, David, what an old Betty you arc!' 

‘I was sorry the next minute,—so sorry 
tlntl sat down nndcrieil; forDax'id, with¬ 
out uttering a word, or even looking at me, 
had got up and left the room. 

He had gone towards the barn,—and xrhen 
I had waited a long time, as it seemed to 
me, and he did not come back, I put on my 
hood and went out to look for him, 1 found 
him sitting on a pile of hay in front of the 
cows, watching thi m as they ate, but look¬ 
ing very gloomy. 

‘ What is it, Mary,’ he asked; ‘ is dinner 
ready ?’ 

I did not tell him, butxvent and sat down, 
trembling, by his aide. He did not speak 
again, nor even more, till 1 had sat there full 
five minutes. 

‘ Noxv, David,’ said I, at last, ‘you know I 
didn’t mean it; I didn’t mean it; you’ll for- 
give-me, won't you ?’ And then I put an arm 
gently round his neck, and he seemed a little 
softened. 

Still he did not speak, or look at me ; but 
he trembled, and let me draw his face to¬ 
wards mine ;—and then I gave him such a 
kiss that it brought tears to his eyes, and he 
turned away to hide them. ‘You'll forgive 
me now, David, won’t yon ?’ 

‘ Of course, Mary, if—if you won’t call me 
a fool any more.’ 

‘ Oh, David, I didn t mean it—you knoxv 
I didn’t! I only said xvhat an old Betty. Of 
course I wouldn’t have said that to you, if I 
hadn’t loved you so. Now kiss me, won’t 
you ?’ 

‘ I don't wonder you think I’m a fool,’he 
said, yielding at last, and turning towards 
me,—and tlieu it w-as all over in a minute. 

I have often thought how different our 
lives might have been,-if I had not gone to 
the barn tliat day to ask David to forgive 
me. Oh, how many a cold, dreary life has 
grown out of a thoughtless word unforgiven! 
Would that every young wife, and husband 
too, could be ns yielding, as ready to ask for¬ 
giveness of each other, as were David and I. 

(To be continued.) 


pie and plum pudding ; w»re;left for Sunday, 

mqtheY-add,':and,eit(!i«!p'6thermeat;td,laiit; „ . , 

a.rweekiBt,least.-:And,they,Imd.'nob.ialeia \‘ ildon’t care, soTbng a's'it isn't;,'thy wed- 

io.i'/i.i jv ’■.■ -j- • 

.: ■ : i 


give:me.■ 11 i. . 

'.‘It’s ho'such thing, Mary,'you wasn’t to 
blame J it is I that was to blame for speak- 
ing to you so.. Biit I didn’t mean anything 
r-you know I didn’t. You miisn't fly up 
at everything Lsay in fun, Mary,} ,■■■ ,■ * 

: ‘T'could’nt bear'it, David,—you seemed 
BO in earnest. It seemed as if you meant it.' 

not W’'BpMfaij;agqin toaiybil; i:]^ow.flet‘,i 
buitfthisiisort yiT ifcoIingi4tArej;iypi}; juie; 
Mary: w'itfiiS'jiti holt-?:’; .'■-.‘‘n V 

I rph;'dea^''n,i?;.‘D#d’'UhS‘!M-y 7 blessv^ 

f i^ut ybiir iress is "spoiie^, sai'd ha, a iittie 
•ruefully.- ' 
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CHAPTER lU. 

David's mother wrs one of the kindest 
hearted women that ever lived, Kut some- 
limea she >yould find fault with David,—and 
with mei too, when 1 took his part. , I never 
could bear to quarrel, and especially with 
David’s mother, but, to have him censured 
when he was not in fault, was more than I 
could endure. 

Mother would insist upon keepinpf all the 
sound apples, using only those that had 
began to decay. David 'said we might ns 
well use the sound ones, since there was 
aucli an abundance of them, as have them 
decay. Father always “nicked oyer" the 
apples, to get out those tliat were specked 
and keep mother supplied, and she. seemed 
to tliink it David’s duty to pare them and 
dig the soft parts out. - , » ■ . 

We seldom had any hard words ilie first 
winter except what were caused by those 
apples. And, really, the trouble those caused 
would hardly bo worth mentioning were it 
not the beginning of the only trouble I ever 
had with mother. 

“ You must learn to be savin', David, if 
you want to get along," mother would soy 
when David found fault with the apples. 
*‘'Your father and I got what we have by 
bein' savin',” 

“ I can't help that,” said David, “ but I 
can't see the sense of saving rotten apples, 
nor of saving sound ones till they do rot. At 
any rate, Mary shall have a sound one to 
eatand he plumped into my lap the biggest 
and fairo.st apple that had come out of the 
cellar for many a day.- 

“ Well, David, I hope you won't never 
3ome to want,” said mother, looking at him 
sorrowfully. 

“ I don’t mean to; but mind you, mother, 
there’s been lots of trouble caused by apples. 
S’posing, now, it had been a rotten apple 
that Eve offered to Adam? But Eve was a 
free-hearted woman, anyway, say what you 
will of her; she wouldn’t have done it.” 

“ I gues.s,” said moiher quickly, “ that it 
would have been a great deal better for us 
all if it had been a rotten apple !” 

“ You’ve got me, mother \—I neverthonght 
of that. Rut that don’t make it that Mary 
has got to eat rotten ajiplcs all her days. 
She shall have os good as there is, when I’m 
round.” 

Father never said much at .such tiine.s, but 
he was inclined to .side with mother, and on 
that account I begged David never to give 
me any apples that were not at least a little 
spcck^. Still hardly a day passed hut wliat 
he would bring the biggest and soundest 
apple he could find and put it in uiy pocket 

But I thought a great deal of mother, and 
am sure she thought enough of me. And 
never a kinder man lived than was David’s 
father. But father and mother were both 
old-fashioned, and did not always fall in with 
David’s young notions. For instance, David 
wanted u new sleigh ;—and we did really 
need it, for the old one had been made for 
father when he was as young ns David. It 
was strong enough to last ages longer* but it 
was the only sleigh of the kind in to^Y^ ;■— 
a great deal too antiquated to escape remark 
when passing. I must admit that 1 was 
almost ashamed to ride in it. But neither 
father nor mother could for the life of them 
see what we needed n new sleigh for. Of 
course I told David not to in-sist on it, and 
we used the old one all iliat winter. ^Ye 
are just as happy now as though we had had 
the most fashionable turnout that ever was. 

I shall never forget one ride we took in 
that sleigh. It was late in winter and tlie 
snow was deep. David and I set out one 
morning for a visit to a friend of mine, who 
lived twelve miles away, David knew the 
road well enough for the first eight miles, 
but after that he was not so sure; and he 
was not quite willing to trust to me. David 
said it was a pity the town couldn't afford a 
guide-board; but as there was no guide- 
board, we had to guess which road to take. 
I guessed we should keep to the right, and 
David to the left. I did not insist upon my 
way, so David took his, and alter going at 
least a mile, through a thick wood and meet¬ 
ing nobody that we could inquire of, David 
admitted that I might have been right. In¬ 
deed wfi were both quite sure then that wc 
were on tlie wrong road, and David concluded 
to turn back. 

The road was narrow and the snow was 
deep, but David began to turn and back the 
horse. In a moment the sleigh was off the 
track, the hind ends of the runners sinking 
into the soft snow, and the forward ends ri.s* 
ing into tlie air. Dovid tried to start the 
horse forward again in time to avoid a 
calamity, but was unsuccessful, the horse 
seeming to think he knew’ about as well 
which way he ought to go ns David did, and 
in a moment more the oM sleigh stood on 
end, our two heads resting m tho oolt enow 
us we lay against its back. 

The hov"'*'' very knowingly stood still then, 
and wo’^tid for us. But the situation was 
gmjV a comical one that all we could do 
fjV a time was to lay there and laugh. The 
sleigh stood straiglil uji, the thills running 
down at an angle of 45 degrees to the hor.se, 
and we two lay snugly tucked up in robes 
4 nd blanliets, our heads and shouldcr-s rest¬ 
ing in the snow'. What if some one should 
come along?” I gasped at last. “O, dear,” 
said David, “ I wish there would. But,— 
g’lang there I” 

The horse was ready to start forward now, 
and the sleigh resumed a horizontal position 
n.s it came again upon the beaten track. 
Then nil David and 1 had to do was to hnisli 
off the snow, re-arrange the blankets, and go 
back the way we had come. But we could 
not help making the tvoods ring again w’ith 
our mirth as we saw liow jierfect w’ere the 
impressions we had left in the snow. The 
back of tbe slmgh and our heads and shoul¬ 
ders were imprinted so ])crfectly that any 
one could have told exactly what^ had hap¬ 
pened, and most likely whose sleigh it was 
that had been tipped up there. Biitwe went 
on at last, merry as larks, and I ad not got 
fairly over laughing when we drew up at my 
friend’s door. 

We remained over night, and as the day 
before had been very mild* followed by a 
light rain that had frozen as it come, one of 
those glorious spectacles ne.xt morning met 
our eyes that it is sometimes given to us 
poor mortals to behold. The surface of the 
snow glistened everywhere like solid crystal, 
and every tree, even to its minutest twig 
sparkled as if encased in gems. The forest 
boughs borne down with the tveight of their 
shining robes imiieded our progres^, and 
many an icy gem rattled into the sleigh os 
we brushed beneath them. And tlierc were 
places where the crystal-spanned arch 
stretched away before us in such beauty that 
it seemed as if nothing in heaven could be 
more lovely. And yet, it bad all come from 
but a passing breath of that gracious Being 
who beautifies and adorns with such an un¬ 
sparing hand. 

Before winter was over* David’s reading 
had given him a good many new ideas 
in regard to farming. He really began 
to think it might be better to introduce a 
few Shorthorns among his native cows; but 
his means would hardly admit of it the first 
year. "VYe had spent so much money in 
getting married, and on our wedding jour¬ 
ney, that he had not a great deal left. 

But David found that there were better 
varieties, as he supposed, of corn and pota¬ 
toes than his father had been raising. He 
thought it would be a great deal belter to 
plant the kind of potatoes that produced 
five hundred bushels to the acre, than to 
continue planting the old peach-blows that 
produced only two hundred, and corn that 
would produce eighty bushels, rather than 
that which produced no more than forty or 
fifty bushels. So he wrote to some of those 
farmers whose alatementa he had found in 
the Agricultural Reports, asking if they 
could supply him with seed. He wrote to a 
farmer in Vermont forseedcorn, and showed 
the letter to me. As near as I can remem¬ 
ber, it was like this:— 


ger, and his own price, too, before 'you'had 
got the corn P” 

“ That Avill be all right, Mary j of course 
he will send the corn j and it isn't likely he 
will ho unreasonable in his price»i either. 
Farmers are about os honest and as ready to 
oblige as any men you'll find, I guess.” 

“ Hut it is better to be careful, David, even 
among farmers. I don’t suppose thoj’ are 
all angels yet.” 

“ \V ell,’Maryj I’ll find out if he has any 
corn to sell, and what the price is, at all 
events. Come, now, you just write it to suit 
yourself*,—of course you can- beat me on 
writing letters. Tell bim I wont corn enough 
to plant five acres, if he can spare so much.” 

“ And how much will you pl/int of the old 
kind, David P” 

“ About five acres, I guess. But what's 
that to you, Mary P—you won't have it to 
hoe.” 

“No,.I Bupposo not; but ten acres is a 
good deal of ground to plant with corn. "VViU 
you iiave mntiurc for so much P” 

“I’m going to buy some of that Chinese 
manure—they call it. It don't cost 
much, and you can carry enough in a wheel¬ 
barrow to manure an acre. They say it's 
awful to make things grow,” 

“Has anybody ever used any around 
here P” 

“ Of course not, Mary; they ain't up to 
such things yet. We’ll just show'em Wv 
to raise corn when wc get to work! Now 
just go ahead and write the letter." 

“ But hadn’t you bolter find out how much 
corn 3 ’ou will need, first?” 

Father was just coming in, ond David 
called to him :—“ Father ? how much corn 
does it take to plant an acre P” 

“ Wall,” said father, scratching his head, 
“ that'll depend upon the kind. It won’t take 
more’ll a peck of old Dutton, and I wouldn't 
advise ye to plant any other,” 

“I’m going to try a new kind, father; 
they say it yields eighty bushels to the acre.” 

“ I’ve beam tell of eighty buBhcls to the 
aen». but I’ve never seen it, David, and I 
guefcs you won’t. What kind of corn do they 
call it?” 

**King Fhilipf father; that's the name.” 

“ Lord, David I I hope you ain't ngoin' to 
plant any of that stuff, You can't make a 
decent Johnny-cake out on’t anyhow. I tell 
ye, David, there ain't no bettor meal than wc 
ge» out of the old Dutton. I wouldn’t plant 
no King Philip, if I were you.” 
j “ I am going to try it, anyhow,” snid 
David to me when father was out of hearing 
again. “Just write and tell the man I ^Yant 
half-a-bushcl, and ask how much it will be.” 

1 was very willing to write for half-a- 
bushel of the corn, so the letter was soon on 
its way. 

Father was troubled wlien David told him 
hoW' many acres he intended to plant. He 
had never planted half so many in one year 
himself. It would be of no use to plant 
corn without manure, he said. He had 
never planted more than four or five acres 
of corn* and one acre of potatoes, and had 
always had enough and to spare. 

'Fhe fact was, father had never raised 
either corn or potatoes to sell; though only 
the year before David and 1 were married, 
he had disposed of a part of his crop of 
potatoes, at what he considered a very nigh 
price—25 cents a bushel. If potatoes should 
hold up to that price, it might pay to raise 
them, he said, hut he told David he guessed 
he better not jfiant more than an acre, or an 
acre ami a half of potatoes at the outside. 

David did not plant so much ns he would 
if father liad not said so much against it, still 
he put in four acres of potatoes and five of 
corn,—so many acres in all that father used 
to lay awake nights, he said, thinking of it. 
He never could have manured so much if it 
had not been for the tafeu and after all it 
did not jirovG to bo a very profitable manure. 

In the first place, the. tafeu made David 
sick. He went over to the depot, ten mile* 
away, when he supposed it was time for it to 
be there, to bring it home. He,found that 
it liad been there some days,—and the freiglit 
agent blamed him for not getting it away. 
The agent wanted to know what kind of stuff 
it ^va.s, and what he was going to do with it, 
and said he should have put it out of doors 
if he Imdn’t come for it just as he did. 

The trouble was, the tafeu smelt had* and 
David Koon acknowledged it. He said he 
couldn’t blame the agent, as soon as he 
smelt it himself. But he was sure then that 
it was just the stuff to make corn grow; it 
wasn’t likely that anything would stay in tlie 
ground long where that was. He didn’t 
wonder, then, that it took so little to manure 
an acre,—about three hundred pounds, I 
think. lie had bought fifteen hundred;— 
enough to manure five acres. 

It was late when David got home, and he 
was not feeling well. 1 made him a cup ot 
tea, and got a nice supper for him—I always 
did that when he had been gone all day—hut 
he could only drink the tea,—it was impos¬ 
sible to eat, he said,—for he felt had inwardly. 

David felt so bad that he went to bed 
early ; and I sat down to my work, as usual, 
in the room underneath tbe one he was in. 
It was not long till I heard him calling for 
me, as I thought, and diopping my work. I 
hastened to sec what ho wanted. “ Oh, 
Mary,” snid he, rising up in bed, “ it's that— 
that—ta-a-n- !” 

1 knew he meant tafeu. I felt very sorry 
for him, and held his head, till he felt better. 

“ It’s awful, Mary," said he; “ I don’t believe 
I’ll buy any more of it." 

“ Here's some •water, dear, to rinse your 
mouth with.” 

The poor fellow rinsed liis mouth, aiKl 
then he said,— 

“ It’s all right now, 1 guess. 1 wonder 
how father will like it. Don’t you think, 
Mary, that it will make tilings grow'” 

After all I could not but laugli. ‘‘ But 
was it really the tafeu that made you sick ?’’ 

I asked. 

“ Of course it was, Mary; daii’t you smell 
it ? Ugb !” And only the tho;igbt of it made 
him shiver. 

“ I wish I could Bell li again,” he snid. 

“ I don’t believe I ever could eat a potato 
raised with that stuff. But of course it will 
make things grow. 1 guess we’ll have .some 
rousing big corn this year, at all events.” 

The result M'aa disapjioiiiting, however. 
The tafeu st.arted the corn nicely, but its 
Rtrengtli was soon gone, and as there was no 
otlier manure to carry tbe crop through, it 
turned sickly and yellow, and there 'vas 
hardly a well-filled ear in the whole field. 
But where stable manure was used, llierf 
was an excellent crop ; so that after all we 
had corn enough aud to spare, 
r To be coniimted.] 


Sear Sir1 have seen yonr statement of eorn 
crop publisliKl In the Patent Offleo Beport for 
18—, nnd am surprised that there is a variety 
that produces so iargely. It you enn spare me a 
few busheis for seed, I shail be very iinppy, &e,, 
and on being informed of price, will fonvard 
the money. Please write mo at once, and oblige 
Yours truly, David Dias. 


much seed corn does it take to 
acre ?" I asked, thoughtfully, after 
the letter. 

in’t know,” sold David, "111 ask 
would you send money to a stran- i 
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A GLIMPSE AT MEXICO. 



THE CHEAT SQUAEB AND MEXICAN' CATHEDBAL. 


One of the most interesting countries in 
the world, and certainly the most remarkable 
on this continent, because the oldest, and 
more marked by vicissitudes than any other, 
is Mexico. Neighbor to the United States, 
and within easy access by water, it is less 
known and less understood by our people 
til an any other land. It is best known to the 
present generation as a field of political revo- 
kition, for years past, and latterly by its com~ 


plete subversion to the purposes of an imperial 
adventurer, Maximilian 1^ who, installed and 
upheld by France, and ruling the people 
against their will, has not had so comfortable 
a reign, probably, as to induce other adven¬ 
turers to try the same experiment. Maxi¬ 
milian’s field of usefulness appears to be else¬ 
where; his French allies have manifested 
their intention of withdrawing from his sup¬ 
port, and he will probably take an early 
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dcpartuvo from his empire, which was inau¬ 
gurated with so great a flourish of trumpets 
but a year or two since, 

Mexico formerl}' extended throu^ twenty- 
sis degrees of latitude, and thirty-seven of 
longitude, hut recent events have curtmied it 
of at least one half of its original dimensions: 
which events were the sunderment of Texas, 
and the war with the United States, which re¬ 
sulted in the cession of a territory of 
the grandest importance to us, as a 
coimecting link betwixt California 
and the United States. 

The climate of Mexico is temper¬ 
ate, although three-fifths of the coun¬ 
try are m the tropics, the mean tem¬ 
perature of the Mexican coasts, be¬ 
tween 'the fifteenth and twentieth 
paraliei, being bat 7Gdegrees. The eii- 
mate is greatly varied, and a great 
unhealthiness prevails in many parts 
—on the Gulf coast and the Pacific 
Coast especially. In the interior, at 
an altitude of 3500 or 4000 feet, the 
air is healthful and salubrious. No 
country boast of such a capacity 
for cultivation, that is so little im¬ 
proved, In the moist lands, vegeta- 
tion grows with great luxuriance. 

The land teems with aU the valuable 
woods known to commerce or art, biit 
its indolent people- are not disposed 


to take advantage of it. Tobacco b raised 
in immense quantities, the value of which 
the people well know, the ladies, with the 
men, joining in the custom of consuming it. 

The architecture of Mexico has always 
been celebrated. Cortez found there 
abundant evidence that a high civilization 
had been attained by the Aztecs, and 
though a new order has been instituted, it 
still retains much of its old-time beauty. 
The city of Mexico is one of the finest 
cities in the world, remarkable for the ele¬ 
gance of its buildings, and the richness of 
^eir appointments. The Cathedral in the 
Great Square [see engravingl b an in¬ 
stance. It b a magnificent structure. Tlie. 
Walb are of unhewn basalt, the front cov¬ 
ered with the most elaborate carving. The 
interior b very gorgeous. The. choir b 
formed of rare carved wodlfe, and elabo¬ 
rately covered with gilded images. The 
high altar, on an elevated platform, ex¬ 
hibits a profusion of candle-sticks, crosses, 
and other ornaments, of solid gold or silver, 
and b crowned by an im^e of the Virgin, 
decked in jeweb, estimated at more than half 
a million sterling value, and ail the other parts 
of the Cathedral are a perfect wilderness of 
columns, statues,'shrines and fonts. 

The Great Square is a point of deep interest 
to Americans. It washere that the people were 
assembled to capitulate to 'Winfield Scott after 
hb march firom Vera Cmz, and the pride of 
Mexico was laid at the feet of astemnecessity. 



VTflnCAS RASrCEEBOS. 
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There are many other public hoildings and 
public works of great interest and of much 
excellence, in the city, showing a mark of re¬ 
finement and taste verj- commendable. Tlie 
homes of the better classes are built of stone, 
massive and permanent, though not especially 
elegant, revealing a disposition more to resist 
earthquakes that may come, and which in 
other parts of the country are prevalent, than 
to add to the metropolit.au splendor. 

Tltc country of bfexico is of volcanic form¬ 
ation, and rises to a ridge between the two 
oceans, terminating in summits, some of the 
grandest mountains in the worlds of from 
10,000 to 18,000 feet. The travelled road from 
the city of Mexico to Acapulco rises to 8000 
feet, and the great roads between tbe capital 
and Yera Cmz cross tbe mountains at the 
height of 10,500 feet. The mountains are 
mostly Toicaflhes, or have been, and the line 
of perpetual snow is stated to be at 1.5,000 feet 
Tlie roads of Mexico, from the centre to the 
sea, on either side, are so rough that it will 
probably be impossible, unless Yankee energy 
uiiderlake it, to bring the productiveness of 
Ctmtral Mexico extensively to market. Tbe 
grandest possible country for cotton and sugar, 
biitsbut out from commerce by inaccessibility. 

Tbe harbors of Mexico are not encouraging 
to commerce, and its rivers do not extend back 
into tbe country far enough to be of much 
avail for transportation. Its produce of va¬ 
nilla, cochineal, cnlfee, sugar and tobacco, is 
brought to the seaport by wagon-conveyance, 
which' is a slow process. It is no country for 
railroads, though we believe some have been 
commenced. There is much capital invested 
in Mexican manufactures of cotton and silk— 
upwards of twenty millions sterUng. 

Our illustration on page 20.5, portrays the 
easy and indolent manner that charactcr- 
iites tbe senoritas of Mexico; The class de¬ 
picted are known as Poblanas, or middle class. 
Education has done little for Mexico. Its 
people are very ignorant, their natural laziness 
preventing a very dose application to study, 
and hence with the ladies, the gossip of a 
neighborhood to discuss and a cigar, may con¬ 
stitute all of their intellectual amusement. 
They are not, as a class, beautiful, though many 
of them are exceedingly so. Three distinct 
races compose the population of Mexico—the 
Indians, the Caucasians, and the Africans. 
These, of course, by intennlxtnre, are divided 
into many classes, or castes, hut so numerons 
are they that caste has no effect in causing 
distinctions, and all are upon an egnality. The 


great majority of the Mexican people are red, 
four-sevenths being Indians, two-sevenths ot 
mixed origin, and one-seventh pure white and 
black. It has been said that thirty-five distinct 
languages are spoken by the Indian tribes, 
within the limits of Mexico, the Aztec being 
the most employed. The better classes of 
Mexican people dress according to European 
style, hut fashions of a transmitted mode, dat¬ 
ing far hack, are occasionally to be seen, and 
tbe ladies retain the old attire of tbe black-silk 
gown, and the mantilla or shawl tbro^vn oyer 
the head, and hung down the back. They yield 
to the seductions of French millinery, especial¬ 
ly since the empire, and hoops are actually 
to be seen in the halls of the Montezumas. 

The Banchero, or Mexican .guerrilla, whose 
picture we also give, is a very gallant fellow, in 
his o^vn opinion, and affects in dress and man¬ 
ner the Italian brigand of the more honest 
and respectable sort, tie is a small famier, 
who owns or hires a ranchc of a few acres, on 
which he grows com for his horses, or graz« 
them upon it, and is alw.ays the first to join in 
local revolutions, without much questioning as 
to the side he is on, being of the Dugald Ijal- 
gettey sort of politics, and ready to lencl bis 
aid wherever bard riding and sharp fighting 
are required. He is a patriot, however, oppos¬ 
ed to France and Maximilian, and doubtless 
Juarez found in him an efficient helper. His 
dress consists of leather trousers and jerkin, a 
serape or mantle over his shoulder, a brnad- 
hrimmed and silver-corded sombrero on bis 
bead, bis heels armed with heavy spurs, hav¬ 
ing three-inch rowels. He is an Arab in his 
tastes, and dearly loves his horse. 

■We cannot, of course, see what is in reserve 
for us and Mexico, but the next fifty years, a 
h alf-prophet may guess,wiU be prolific of events. 
Among these, may not Mexico be hinged 
on to the United States ? Making it a part of 
OUT own territory, would settle all questions 
about future experimental empires, and make 
Mexico a perfect garden of commercial growth. 
It was about Mexico that tbe thought about 
*• foreign intervention ” was epneeived, and, 
strangely enough, the idea came from England. 
WlienMexico became released from Spain, the 
“ powers ” of that day purposed combiningfor 
. aiding Spain, whereupon Canning proposed to 
Rush, our minister, that these foreigners must 
be prevented from getting a foothold on this 
continent, which proposition we were slow to 
entertain, and it became first known to tbe 
country, in the message of President Monroe, 
as the “ Monroe Doctrine.” 
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A MEXICAN FLORAL FESTIVAL. 

Friday, the 28 th of March, the day of Viernes 
de Dolores, was a floral festal occasion in and about 
the city of Mexico. The origin of this observ¬ 
ance we did not exactly understand, except that 
it is an old Indian custom, which is carefully 
honored by all classes, and a very beautiful one 
it most certainly is. For several days previous 
to that devoted to the exhibition, preparations 
were made for it by the erection of frames, tents, 
canvas roofing, and the like, in the center of 
the alameda and over its approaches. At sun- 

• A Study of Pedagogy. NewYork: Wilbur B. Ketcham. 


rise on the day designated, the people resorted 
in crowds to the broad and beautiful paths, road¬ 
ways, and circles of the delightful old park, to 
find pyramids of flowers elegantly arranged about 
the fountains, while the passageways were lined 
by flower dealers from the country with beauti¬ 
ful and fragrant bouquets, for sale at prices and 
in shapes to suit all comers. Nothing but a true 
love of flowers could suggest such attractive 
combinations. Into some of the bouquets straw¬ 
berries with long stems were introduced, in or¬ 
der to obtain a certain effect of color; in others 
was seen a handsome red berry in clusters, like 
the fruit of the mountain ash. We had observed 
the preparations, and were on the spot at the 
first peep of the day. The Indians came down 
the Paseo de la Reforma in the gray light of the 
dawn, and stopped beside the entrance to the 
alameda, men and women laden with fragrance 
and bloom from all parts of the valley of Mexico 
within a radius of forty miles from the city. 
One lot of burros, numbering a score and more, 
formed a singularly picturesque and novel group. 
The animals, except their heads and long ears, 
were absolutely hidden beneath masses of radi¬ 
ant color. Groups of women sitting upon the 
ground were husy making up bouquets, which 
were most artistically combined. These natives 
love bright colors, and have an instinctive eye 
for graceful combinations. Of course the va¬ 
riety of flowers was infinite. We remember, 
among them, red and white roses, pansies, vio¬ 
lets, heliotropes, sweet peas, gardenias, camel¬ 
lias, callas, asters, tiger lilies, honeysuckles, 
forget-me-nots, verbenas, pinks in a variety 
of colors, larkspur, jasmine, petunias, mom- 
ing glories, tulips, scarlet geraniums, and others. 
Three military bands placed in central positions 
added spirit and interest to the suggestive oc¬ 
casion. The harmony of the music blended 
with the perfume of the flowers, completing the 
charm of such a scene of floral extravagance as 
we have never before witnessed. Our florists 
might get many bright, new ideas as to the 
arrangements of bouquets from these Mexicans, 
None of the populace seemed to be too poor 
to purchase freely of the flowers, all decking 
their persons with them. As fast as the bouquets 
were disposed of their places were filled with a 
fresh supply, the source being apparently inex¬ 
haustible. Young and old, rich and poor, thronged 
to the flower-embowered alameda on this oc¬ 
casion, and there was no seeming diminution 
of demand or of supply up to high noon, when 
we left the still enthusiastic and merry crowd. 
In the afternoon, no matter in what part of the 
town we were, the same floral enthusiasm and 
spirit possessed the populace. Balcony, door- 
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-way, carriage windows, and market baskets, 
married women and yonthful senoritas, boys and 
girls, cripples and beggars, all indulged in floral 
decoration and display. It appeared that sev¬ 
eral carloads of flowers came from far-away 
Jalapa to supply the demand in the national cap¬ 
ital made upon the kingdom of Flora for this 
flower Malurin M. Ballou. 
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anl — anil he Itnows thni I know it. He Jiad tlono ine many 
wrongs, which I bore wish an».1 pa:r^cJ uniioticcih Cut on lhai 
evening ho applied e|nihcts u> me, whkh would h.ivc redilCi'rl 
him lo njy level, had he been ihe emperor. He abused his 
rani:, and in so doin?, bccanJo unwonhy of ii. 1 did no more 
lhaii any man o! honor would have done, and not doing so, 1 
should have been dishonored. I know your laws, and make no 
atlenipl to move yon. It needed not the mockery of a trial, to 
pass the seniencc upon we which has already been passed in 
your minds — which you had resolved on before you cainchither 
to sit in judgment on me. You have leaded me with chains.— 
Was it not because you had determined that I wasguiliy ? Yet 
yon have not chained the mind. You may slay me — but llinl 
will yet be free as ever.* 

A long conference ensued among iht* judges, during which, 
duiumni, naturally a quiet and mild man, became angry and 
c::cUed, and was at length heard to declare that he would not 
condemn the prisoner, unless he knew the cause which jnduced 
him to commit the o/Tence. Rdscon reluctantly conscDtcd, and 
witnesses were called. 

it was proven that Lopez had, wiihom provocation, applied 
the olTensive epithets of infided nnd renegade to Solymnn, and 
that the latter, e-tasperaicd at the insult, struck him to the 
ground. 

The judges again conferrcit among ihcmscivcs, casiing hur¬ 
ried glances the while at the prisoner and around the room, as 
though they thought, from hi.s boldness, that he expected a res¬ 
cue, He, however, seemed to hnvc no thought of the kind 5 he 
stood facing his judges, with the cool, calm determination of 
one who had made Up his mind for death — with his arms fold¬ 
ed on Ills breast, and his keen eye fixed on the judges, Tlicy 
ended their conference, and there was a breathless silence for a 
moment, nnd the presiding officer rose, and with considerable 
nervous agitation and a hurried delivery,ns though he expected 
an attack before he should finish, pronounced the sentence — 
that he should be shot at sunrise the next morning. 

The prisoner was again taken, carfuHy guarded, hack to his 
prison — the assemblage .separated, and our three friends were 
left alone In the hall. 

No matter how well prepared you maybe lo hear pronounced 
the doom tvliich irretrievably sentences yonr friend to death — 
nn matter if you have so long looked on that doom ns certain, 
that you may at last have brought yourself to believe that its 
final unmincjaiion cannot surprize or shock you—still there 
must and will be n stunning sensation of the brain, when it is 
pronounced. lie who Clings to his plank in the wide waters of 
the stormy ocean, though he may have known for hours that he 
must soon quit his hold through mere exhaustion—thougli he 
may have become familiarized with the idea of sinking with a 
gasp and a struggle, down far from the light of day—still, 
when that moment comes—when his hands fail, and the plank 
leaves his grasp, there is, there must be, one moment of terrible 
despair. So we may have expected the sentence — but still, 
‘hopes,* as Shelley finely expresses it, ‘swarm like worms 
within the living clay.* Hope will ding to the heart, after the 
causes that nursed her into existence have departed; and, 
Avhen the sentence comes, it is like the breaking of the last 
twig that hohls us over a precipice. 

So, at least, fell our three friends—and no word was spoken 
tilt they had left the hall and were pacing slowly tow'flrd the 
lower part of the fort. Then Dadici stopped, nnd turning to 
his compani oils, broke the silence,. 


SOIYMAN* 

A MEXICAN TALE. 

Entered according to Act of congress, In the year iS3fl. in me ticrK s unico oi 
Uie Plsuict ^O.urt oC MassachuscUs. 

AVrlltenforilio Pearl. 

chapter hi. 

IMmedutbly after nightfall the drum was heard, summoning 
ihecduri-manialiptneeiincovmeil. Atiho first solemn stroke, 
there was a disturbed movemcnl in every part of the garrison 
—notsuch as aivends a sudden alarm,butsuch as follows a 
sound Cor which men have been prepared and anxiously wail¬ 
ing—and then dark, muffled figures were seen moving from 
different parts of the garrison toward the counciUhouse in its 
centre. The broad moon had just climbed lo the peak of an 
Eastern hill, and her full, silver light was flowing JiKC on in¬ 
tense vapor over the Whole valley. Sentinels were standing at 
short distances around the walls, and their motionless shadows 
extended far into the fort. 

After the first movement, all became silent tviihout the coun¬ 
cil-house, except the far off sound of the slow wind, and the 
slumberous voice of the liver. AiViihin, all the ofiicecs of the 
garrison were gaihcrcdj and lhe members of the court-martial 
look their seats. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in a trial by night.— 
The perfect stillness all around — the dim and tinearlhly light 
of the few lamps-^ the mass of shadows gathered in every re¬ 
cess— the subdued whisper — nnd that feeling:produced by the 
dim presence of night, which in weak minds is superstition, and 
in the strongest is soroeihing ofsolemaiiy,n\ve,and exciiemeni 
— add to the impressiveness of every act resolved upon and 
perfprraed in gloom and obscnriiy. 

Owinglo the injury received by the commandant,he was un¬ 
able to attend to his duty as presideat of the eourt-mariial, and 
liiat office was accordingly filled by the officer next in rank, 
Major Rascon-^ a inan aMnl sixty j’cars of age, with a great 
air of mjlilary exactness, and a harsh though not natuitvllyu 
bad counleriontie, drhled toibe most perfect ligidUy.and exhib¬ 
iting no more emotion than the Grand Inquisitor’s. Rascon 
prided himself on being ft great disciplinarian und as he had 
always been iii favor of severe and exemplary punishment for 
any breach of martial tliscipline, there was but little favor ex¬ 
pected to he shown by him to the prisoner. 

HisasSociaies were the other major, Hinojos, and the captain 
of cavalry, auihtaiia. Near them sat Lopes, on account of 
whom the prisoner was hriaigned. He was a'man of middle 
height, with an eminently handsome face, and a keen black eye, 
full of maUgnity and pas-sipn. 

After the judges iiad taken their seats, the prisoner vias 
brought in, sirongly guarded:. Confinement seemed to have 
produced no effect upon his almost gigantic frame, and it was 
still as exquisUely proportioned as ever. His eye was still , 
broad, clear and bright, and the black hair fell in massy curls , 
over his forehead — high, proud, and expanded as it was — as it 
had been when he was free. He walked calmly up the long 
aparimcnij while his irons clanked dully, and bending Iiis head 
to the Court, awaited their pleasure. Alter a short conference 
among the judges, the accusation was read to him, and he was 
asked whether he Was guilty of the charge. His answer was 
delivered in a bold, clear loqe -r 

‘I am ncti I was injured, and I avenged myself. There 
was no guilt in so doing.’ 

His answer seemed to astonish the jodgc.«. They conferred 
together again, and ilinojos —a slightly made Csiatpnian, in¬ 
quired— 

‘ Do you then acknowledge that you struck your superior of¬ 
ficer i' 

Here Cluinianaiiuerrupicd biin, and prevented the answer of 
Solyiijan — 

* Let me inform yoo, Solymanj that I, at least, as one of your 
judges, dp not desire you to implicate or make admission 
against yourself.’ 

‘ I render you thanks — but 1 have nothing to conceal. I did 
strike him. I felled, hm to the^carth; and were I to receive 
the same prayc^tidh. agami T-would answer it in the same 
mapner/ 

The court conferred ,again, arid Rascon inquired — 

‘ Since you admit the act, have you any reason lo offer why 
we;shotUd'not;prflh6an,ce against you 1 ’ 

''l have none—save one- The man wfaoa^Istruckis a cow¬ 


ls compantons, uroKC me - - 

•ilsrmC'^Ohrde -Didsl^ niTTricave this service as soon as I 

find an opportunity. This morning, o murder committed in 
cold blood on a number of unoffending beings, nnd one for 
which we shall yet pay a terrible retribution— and now, the 
best officer ill the regiment —the right arm of the force lopped 
off, on account of a cowardly villflin who would long ago have 
been cashiered, had he not been brother to a condei^a. 1 am 
sick of the service, and I say again, so help me Heaven, as I 
leave it, I will once more be on the blue waters —independent 
—owning no master—with the ocean for my home, and the 
wind for my seivant. 

‘True —true,'said Carlos; ‘weshairneed him —but there 
is no hope for his life. You might as easily turnback the thun¬ 
dercloud, when it comes rolling and foaming over yon moun¬ 
tains, as to change one resolution of the commandant. The 
united earth could not induce him to alter me sentence oi the 
court. ‘VVe must lose the best olliccr in the army. 1 know not 
how or why it is, but the whole regiment loves Solyman. I 
believe that he could lead them farther than any man in the fort. 
Still it is little use to talk about leaving tbe service. I tell you 
that ere long wc shall see a storm gathering around tis, lo meet 
which will require all our energies. At all events, it is impos¬ 
sible to go to the sea-coast alone.* 

* That I know. We have to remain here until some part of 
the troops shall be recalled, and then I shall throw up my com¬ 
mission and leave the service.* 

.Carlos was about replying, when he felt himself pulled 
slightly by the cloak, and turning quickly, his eye fell on a 
small Indian boy whom he knew as a domestic in the house of 
■ the commandant, and in asharp tone he demanded bis business. 
The boy turned, and pointed toward the centre of the camp— 
and uttering the single word.‘Come!* ran away as if certain 
that he should be followed. 

Although utterly at a loss to divine any reason why he should 
be called for by the colonel, Carlos did not hesitate to follow the 
messenger —and bidding hh companions a brief adieu until 
the morning, he followed the steps of the active boy. 

The two friends stood gazing after him until he was out of 
sight, when Henri exclaimed- 
‘Whnlon earth can the colonel want with Carlos'! Hois 
not used to call Mm in council. However, good fortune attend 
him! And now for sleep. Good night, Dadici, and pleasant 
dreams! * 

While the friends tnrned toward their quarters, Carlos follow¬ 
ed his guide to the house of the colonel. It was built like all 
in the garrison, of huge bricks of mud, hardened in the sun — 
ami, with its low, flat roof, hod a marvellous resemblance to a 
brick-kiln. Such arc still nil the houses in the Province of 
New Mexico, and in that dry climate they answer very well — 
though wlien there comes a heavy rain, as sometimes happens 
in Autumn, the houses come tumbling about their occupaiilb' 
ears by dozens. 

Instead of entering by the front door, the boy led the way 
round the house, and tapped twice at a .small, square door. It 
' was opened immediately, and he beckoned Carlos lo enter.— 

I Wc will there leave him for an instant, .md speak of another 
matter. 

It may secia singular to the reader, that, at the time to which 
our history refers, there should have been among the soldiers of 
the cross so much freedom from bigotry. Cut be it remember¬ 
ed that the three officers whom wc have presented to the reader 
were alone in their feelings among a multitude. Throughout 
the regiment was hardly to be found an officer, except them¬ 
selves, who did not look upon the slaughter of the Indians a.s a 
praiseworthy and religious act. In every age ami among every 
people, even the most bigoted, there arc some men above the 
common prejudices and before the age — and .such men arc as 
frequently to be found in the army as any where. Intelligence 
and information arc death blows to bigotry. Still,however,on 
any such subject, or in faulting the decUions or the conduct of 
any of iheir .superiors, they dnrc not speak openly — for no dis¬ 
cipline was more rigid than that of the Spanish army. A por¬ 
tion of the fierce and iQtoleranl spirit of the nation was infused 
into their military syaiem, and exacted the most perfect defer¬ 
ence and subordination. 

Even Dadici himself, therefore — the most carclet» and fear¬ 
less of human beings— durst nut uiterhis (houghis aloud, except 
to his friends—nor even to them, except with great caotion, fur 
it was generally supposed that a system of espionage was kepi 
up — and although there w*as no certainty in the case, there 
were two or three officers suspected of being employed in this 
djsrepuwble business. This will in pan aceonni for the desire 
of our friends to leave the service. Dadici gave free vcati 
among his friend.^, lo hb feeruigs — bul this very indalgcoce 
proved them lobe transitory. He might the next day be per¬ 
fectly reconciled. The others, and particularly Carlos, w«e 

more reserved and guarded, but they were the more di^uxicd. 
Carlos, however, had one strong indacemefti for 1 be 


was dcvotvdly, and, as it $ccu3c^, hopelessly^ doroted to £ugc^ 
nia, the only daughter of the comiuaadant. 

The loss of her mother had IcR the colonel vrUhooi a wife,' 
some four years prcvioiw, and when he wm ordered lo Amer¬ 
ica, he could not pan with his daughter. The company to 
•which Carlce was attached joined the regiment about a year 
And a half previous to the date of this narrative —and as hU 
father and the colonel had been old comrades, hebccamc a con- 
>tatit and welcome visiter at the house of the latter, and wax 
continually ihroMTt into the society of bis daughter. Nothing 
is so easy os to love a pretty woman with whom we ore always 
in contact. She winds insensibly aboutihc bean j webec<'n3«> 
used to her faults and defeew, and perhaps at length l(x»k ou 
them ns ornamems. Even had it not been so, Eugenia was 
beautiful enough to shako the philosophy of a vioic. Of the 
middle height—with that peculiar rounded sytumciry, sofai 
romoved from langnor and sleepiness, which is the character¬ 
istic of Simiijsh boamy — with a fine oval face, lighted up as il 
were by large, I»r*^trou.s, l.tiupiug eyes, shaded by eyebrovra 
black ni tlu'sc which A poet fattcie.^, without finding any thing 
by wiitch to image out his fancy in words—wiihan almost im- 
' perceptible shade of brown mingling with the red of her cheek 
; nndllic broad whiteness of her forehead —a thin lip —n small, 

I delicate chin — a slender and graceful neck,and feel and bands 
exquisitely moulded — she was a creature lol'eseen and adored. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, 1 
doubt whether .a man can lovo a woman deeply and devotedly, 
without her being aware of it. Il is probable, therefore, that 
Eugenia, guulcd by that peculiar tact which belongs to hersex^ 
hud discovercil that Carlus cherished for her a feeling other 
than respect, and something more ardent. What he thought of 
her affection for him, Ihc reader knows already; most certain 
it is that he had never acquainted her with his feelings by any 
explicit word. A lover walclics the eye of his laistiress, her 
actions and her words, with all the unquiet curiosily of affec¬ 
tion; and if she dislike him, or islhdlfibraat to hlmihawiU 
have amlsgiringat least thatitixgo. . ■H^xnay hopo differCfttiyy, 
but he hopes against conviction, for hope is bficn the most un¬ 
founded as well as the most deceiiful of ihe passions. So Car¬ 
los hnd hoped, doubled, and been silent. His success or fail- 
iirp depended solely on her; for though, Os the younger son of 
a duque, nml of nu old comrade in arras of the colonel, he was 
certain of the futher's consent, hcw'ould have scorned to wed 
with her, unless of her own free will. That he had notj for 
Love is a perverse urchin, and disdains to be rontrollcd by pa¬ 
rents or guard iaiis. 

The only occtipnni oflhe little room to which Carlos entered 
was Eugenia. Her bright eyes were suffused with tears, which 
dropped fast from iliu lashos, as she paced continually across 
the room. ' 

If Carlos hod been surprized at bcingcalled toherat such oA 
hour, he wa.s yet at no loss lo divine whence were those tears, 
although he still knew not Avhy he was summoned^ He bowed 
low when he entered the room, and stood in silence, awaiting 
her pleasure. 

She gazed at him for a moraeni — then with a hasty step' 
cros.sed the room and sank on a pile of cushions, burying her 
face in her hands, while the tears dropped through her fingers. 

It is diflicult to see a woman in tears, even if she bo weeping 
for your rival, without feeling a sympathy for her; and ihougli 
every tear was nn additional weight upon the heart of Carlos, 
still he could not but pity and attempt to console her. He seat¬ 
ed himself by her side, ami addressed to her a few soothing 
words. 

Eugenia rai.'^ed her head, and dashed her hair back from her 
forehead, fixed her keen eye upon him, and asked fiercely—- 
‘Are you mocking mol* - 
‘ No, Eugenia. God forbid 1 * 

‘malthcnl DoyoupitymeV 
‘ I sec you weep, nnd pity you, without knowing for what.’ 

‘ True, true,’she murmured, again sinking her head. ‘And 
shall I tell him my weakness, that he may scoff at it openly! 
No, no. And yet it must be done. He is too noble to suffer* 
his feelings, or even his happiness to interfere with miiltf.* 

‘ Listen, Carlos,* said she, again raising her head; ‘youlova 
ine. I have long known it, but cannot return It. Perhaps iC 
may seem unkind lo tell you this, but it is not my intention to 
wound your feelings. Perhaps 1 overleap the bounds of mod¬ 
esty, bm there is an urgent neCC5silV;Ibp; 

rcuudoiruiUtnyuUir.iOvi}, iur my boards•9 aaeib«#i.--'7»iJ 

me now — are you noWc-hcarled enough loniil yonr rival, cVen 
at the ejtpensc of your own happiness 1 * 

‘Eugenia — I had not eipectccl this, I whs aware—(oo 
deeply aware that I liad loved as hopelessly'ns devotedly—but 
I thought that my secret was my own, anil would die with mo. 
Deeply and despairingly do I love you, and so devotedly, that 1 
would consult your pleasure at the expense of happiness or life.' 

'You wound me lo lite heart. Believe me, I‘wottid Bolwan¬ 
tonly inflict upon you a moment’s pain. Icanilot return your 
love — my heart is not my own. I would have spared you this 
trial —but I have looked around me, and seen no one who 
could aid me. 1 have counted Ihc frivolous, the bigoted, the 
heartless and the cowardly — and then I have recurred to you 
as my only hope. I ask you again — could you ctldangcr your 
life — could you oifend and break the laws by whicli ybor'duty 
binds you —could you endauger your honor-for my sake — 
losavc me from misery — perhapsfrora deaihl' 

'What would you have me do 7 I have a dim glimpse of 
your meauing. What task would you impose upon mel ’ 
'Listen!’ said she, laying her hand on his—' I would have 
you free Solymnn. Let him escape. Save him from an igno- 
minions death. Yon well know that it is for no guilt he is eon- 
demned — that it isfor acting as a man sbbifld act—as he most 
have acted, or forfeited his honor. You do not speak, but your 
eye answers me. You will nol do il 7' 

The agony of mind which he suffered did indeed express it¬ 
self in his eyes— for though, so deep was his love, he would 
have offered up his life lo serve her, he could not for a momenl' 
think of breaking his doty lo his king, and forfeiting his oath 
and his honor. At length be answered, slowly nnd sadly — 

'I cannot, Eugenia. A soldler has duties to "perform, obli¬ 
gations which must be complied with al the expense of aU oth¬ 
ers— tics which are stronger than those of love. Ask me lolsy 
down my life honorably for you, and it shall not weigh as a 
breath of empty airj but do not ask me lo forfeit my bath — lo' 
W'ound, like a suicide, ray own plighted honor. Thatlcannot 
do. 1 cannot aid one who has been condemned, whether justly 
or unjustly, by the law which I obey. 1 cannot aid him in es¬ 


caping.' 

'Go, then —go I' Soweakis love —aowcak its lies. Gol 
I grieve that I called thee.' 

'I go, Eugenia. But believe me, it rends my heart to be 
forced to deny yoo the first favor you ever demanded. Believe 
me, O,believe me, when I say again that life were nothing, did' 
your wishes only touch that; aad spare me these terrible words 
— these nngencrousexpresssions, wrungfrom you by youtown¬ 
suffering.’ 

He turned slowly toward the door, but was again recalled. — 
Eugenia had sunken upon the cushions. lie came again to her 
side, and she said — 

‘ Forgive me, Carlos. I have done you iniustiec, I'aia no- 
generous. But you can pity me.' 

Long and kindly did he speak witli her, unlil she becains 
calm; and when he rose to depart, she gave him bet hand, say- 
ing — 

‘I thank you for your kindncs.s. You have taught me to re¬ 
spect you the more, for your refusal lo comply with my mad re- 
Huesis; and though IshaU ncverloveagain,! shkll look on yoo 
henceforth as something more than a friend—as a brother.’ 

Pressing the hand which she gave him to his lips, he paxsed 
into the open air and returned to his quarleitt. iJe endeirored' 
lo sleep, but many an boar went by him, and found him stiB 
revolving Ihc events of that Bight: and ever and sum—-for 
such is human frailty— the idea would float ibroegb his brjuB, 
that affer Solyman had passed away frota the livingr Eogcam 
might become Aii. I-ooking upon his death as inevu^ls, it 
could hardly be called by a harsher name 
which any man might bend. Reproaching himseff 
ing, indislinelncss enme at length 

laxy of ;tuvio» came upon 

10 show her light into ba , 

. i. . 1.4 aad movcij ia bi* bfoifl while 

Still tu 

awake, w.th ,e„o,. othem 

fLandoMSjnvdiohimoel/befo'xhcilepl. 

Siravelf whether out dreaming existence be bm as «r*l M our' 
“^„iifel whether one is BM as much a paiitof «ir brise 
Ae'ether I Have we n« ta dreams as vrrid a sense of 
pleasure or pain as when we aewally hare those te»s ttte » 
wbRea-wakeT Is au the memory of xpleasantdrcassatrseh- 
as the rtmembranee of a past and withered happiness I fsBOt 

the sense of terror as actual io a dream as in oor waking mo- 
menis 7 and do we not often rise frost the bed with ahearine^ 
of spirit tor which we cannot accooni. ontil after U has lasted 
for bMtrs we lecolleet the fttgbiful passages of a dream t 
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They are siniguiar and ineiplicable raysteries, these drea^ 
Kq man has so true andiintimatea knowledge of 
and his own character aiiid; nature- as in. bis-dreonis. i^ature, 
in that iilcril cxistcnecj causes the heart, its springs and its pas 
Kions, to be laid barej it shou-s inaa Iti hiirisolf ^ a ^iiirrori 
and often he starts at the imngo, and would, if he dare , Quc„ 
ttpn its truth and iis McM\y. The co^vara may persuade him* 
seif in his waking .moments ih.at he is brp^e-^but >e nc^.e^ 
acts the bravcin his dreams. In them :he is always the coward. 

Ii is a singuar thought, loo, that the mind sits shrouded m 
the darkness of niiobs nnd performs her mysterious operations 
in a manner hidden, cve.n from herself, and not regisicrcd by 
inctiiory. The senses minister unconsciously to her, and phan^ 
toms of fear or bcAUiy.ait tliroush the mind, leaving a mass of 
dim niid confused images spread in fragincnts through its cclKs, 
Which somcliraes, after liic lapse of days or weeks, dash slid' 
denly upon it in all its vivid distinctness of memory, and he- 
com.e a x*art of our cxi.stcnce. 

After asucce.ssion of unconnected drcain.'^, Carlos imagined 


himself standing over the dead body of Sulyinnn. The warm 
hlood-guslied from the many bullet holes in h.is breast, and his 
lips were white and convulsed, with the agonies of lU’ath. ilo 
rai.sed his eyes, and.near him stood Eugenia. Over the corpse 
they joined their hands, and ilicre cainoand hovoied a siiiile 
of kindness and a’lTcetion around ilie lips of ilic dying. Then 
the ihundcr crashed over them, lie started and aiviikc. 'Die 


dim lighfoi* morning was breaking into the apaiimem, and Jiis 
dream was over. 
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Pg- 



p k am^onry ^sed bad 

nqgiuge tbm, BuclJelt. that I had uro-1 
iff itV^hal’ at'oYcCfell' oh'liiU 
nepk and kissed hihf.* Oli, off, Mary! 
get-offU h*i©)telaimediJ <» !■< . •n.' 
^ |‘ You didn’t Bieandt,idid you, David P— 
didn't mean to aay that ?" 


J‘ Ga'nt’»'iyou'he..oonleht Swith whBt i GBd 
has given youv-and.imy 5 loir.« 8 (’»I asked, 
bending over Unvand kiasing him. 

“ Of .codMe, l,d}ighe 

18upi)oW.!to.Vanttb'khb,w; TOnhs/^^^ , . 

it vroulddd us any good oP nd|.S A* / ’ No, of .course I didn (,—come, got off!’ 

' 1 4 httuld_n 6 t'repqiit |ubb ocbnvemtiojtyWt \ I was sure hoAvaa sbiry, and ihenl helped 
thisi'wer'ott hot to.ehbw-whSt'kM.O^^jji'i Wjn up. “Oh, deur^David, you didn't sit 
David was, and how-ktve;, ^ght down on that thing, did you?” ■ 

sometimes.' ;iHe.had an inqum^lWdfil^ffi :y 7‘ Seems as iC I ought lo knovTt:Mnry. 0 
was naturally thoughtfuli vfhicinncun<®m'nF 'dear!—I wish the old , harry had; the men 
often to silence ;‘S]^ll ho always satV;'the th^ invented it!” ,i.. ! ■ 

bright side dr.thihgej^heyer'ijiokh'i'har'ah hr' .' “He wasn’t, to .blame, David. It's tOo 
cross to. any . one, and was generous to I'B bad you left it theVc, isn’t it P" 
fault: 'Evhn that'first'winter, eiime'poor' “ O dBni. i' 



see his:friend, l^;;Wasl}lngwn^n’|(joamjii_d 
many'ahother Eirierar since "'tho day, aii’ it 
sthrikosmo it will do jer lady no dishonor to 
have one ride in it horseli 1 ” 


people who Jived not .for, off.had reasooi.toi 
hleSs, him for wood drawri t,0 theit'doSr up- 



)rriV^«fi expreKBJy forihe ^laBtachut'tUtPlotighmaii' 

AND 1. 


AW OniOiNAE. STORV. 


nv CORl’ORAL SQUIB. 


^wfAor of 
Sketeht! 


asked; an,d .for which he ,w 0 uid take .nothihg, 
but thanks. -■ 

'rhe 'asVtwp years before going to sea; 
Uavidhad.spent mostly at the academy '1 
have .spoken of,-so that after the age.'of 
fifteerijhe hpd tealjyibeen ,l)ut little^'on'.the 
fnrm,j.ppgaegu.ently,.sp_njq.pf, hi^.-ideas of 
farming were rather cruden .Hei.seemed'.to 
think thafhis father's way of farming was not 
the way to make money j thqugl^ knew that 
by saving, as mother had studjSand always 
.working liard himself, his father had come 
to be what some less frugal and niore^ easy-, 
going, ahdeonB^itMMle 8 efOTtim|fa^c'bj)lo'. 
termed, h rich manlUTnat is,? BeSowned a 
good farm, and had a few thousand dollars 
A Trip SoufAicnid;” "jYautieal at interest. Almost the ,: only .produce,^hy' 
Corporal Sgtab on 't/ie Farm,"etc. had ever sold was butter, cheese, pork' and 
beef.'Ail that the soil produced, except in 
an occasmnijl, instance li^ that^^pfitl^^Hota- 
toes, was consumed bn the farm, Proba- 
blv in no one year had' his produce ever 
nested him more than six.iOr aeyen hundred 
dollars. This, David thought, was, not 
enough; it would not pay the expense of 
running the farm anU allow him to live.as hp 
wished to live i and therefore, he was deter¬ 
mined <ohave a surplus of com, potatoes, 
rre, oats, etc., to sell. It was this that led 
him to investments'and experiments, out .of 
which I really think he lost more than he 

■gaine^ ,Vi 'Vv' 

TiKffi^t.jreal loss happened; in\ this' way.; 
Dnvfd and I'were both of the opinion that’ 
we might make some money by keeping 
more ‘ ' 


CoHtmued from last week. 


ClIAPTEU IV. 


‘ Hello, Mary !—has anybody told you the 


It was David who asked this, lie naa 
just got home from town-meeting,—the 
March nieeting, at wWAl they choose .the 
selectmen and other town otKcers, and appoint 


highway surveyors, field^drivers," etc. I saw 
that he was lo’okingjery happy, bift Phad 


heard no news. 

“ Haven't heard of- it?a-;Well, I ■ doVt 
know ns 1 ought to be the.first ;to.tell you. 
What have you got lor supper. Map- ?” 

“Just what you like most, David i-r-you 
know what thntis;—but do tell me Wbiit hns 
.happened.” . . ■ ■ ' 

“ I don’t know as 1 ought to, Mary,. It 
isn’t much, but then, it might make you feel 
stuck up. M'halevev may happen, Mnry, ;I 
hoiie you’ll never go to putting on airs.” 

‘1 hS'hat is it, David, do tell? Has'any- 
iiody left us a fortune ?” 

“ No, not yet;—it isn't money. Can’t you 
think of, anjUhing but nioney, Mary P . Isn’t 
there anything worth having but money 
“ Well,” said I, “ I’m sure I don’t know 
what you mean. Do you want your supper 
now ?” j>.;, I 

“ Most likely I do,—if it’s ready ' 

‘MVell, then, you shall have it justas.soon 
as you have told me the news.” - 

‘‘Can’t I before?—I'm awful hungry. . ,l 
don't like to tell you myself, Mary.” 

“ You oughtn’t to be afraid to tell me 
anything,” 1 said, a little seriously,—“ and i 
am sure by your looks, David, that His 
nothing bad.” _ , b; : 

“ No, it's notliing bad j'if it was I wouldn’t' 
tell you, Mary, you may be sure of that. 
Let’s have supper right away, and then I'll 
tell you ait aliout it.” 

“Teli me first, David.” 

‘ Well, Mary, if I must—I must, I s’pose ; 


hut you won't look at me, will you ? Just 


turn round, now, till I'm done blushing.' 

I faced the other way, and said, “ Now 
David, tell me.” 

“ It’s nothing, Mary,—only I've been 
elected highwayman.” ' ■ ' t. e v.. 

leonjd not repress an ,exclamation, of .sur.-, 


“ Did I say fiiyliiitavwian.Miiry?—I didn’t 
mean to ; 1 meant highway surveyor; I’.ve 
been elected highway sorveyor; what do you 
think of that?" 

“And is that all, David? I didn’t know 
that they elected surveyors.” 

“What if they don’t!’—they get them 
somehow; and isn't that enough? You didn’t 
suppose they would put me in xcZccfThaij, the 
first year after getting married, did you ?” ■ 

“ C no, David, I am sure 1 did not expect 
you would be given any office the first year. 
Of course 1 shall be satisfied to hare you a 
.survevor.” 


;. Odear,!” said David again. “It’s lucky 
f Hm pjy*!ti|p 6 e[jtjiick 4 papta,"'and t^atithftc, 
was' so much hay oh top ‘of it,-L-thb old harry 
'jhko the thing! -MTiat time' ifi^Rh’niirtister 


for, the trunk, you know.” 

” 'i' And a big fool I was to give it to him. 
But I s’poso wp can’t get opt of it now with¬ 
out a potv. .'I’d'rathbklS’bu’dgb'arpot^'tKoiighV 
:Mary,' a miglity sight.'ii How ftir. iis it»to 


coming,,-?Jary;^" VLI it'" ■ "'-V ' 

the middle of'the’^afternoon,;! 



think 
'ppse hi 

.__'a good—IOC. a—n—a .wounded 

spiritr liiary fl’-t L'" • .r'h'i "tt : 

'•.HWkasfc'him.Davidi if you want me to,’.’ 
)“ I guess'^du''needn't? Mhryt it’s feeling 
bettefhdtf{'btittl:’Hbtd'hti;M161do’n,^there’s 
an idea—it| 8 ''c 6 mitig-f‘‘KoVd oh;’' : ' 

. i‘*.;;iyh'j»t‘i 8 „it,'I)(i'nd.P’!'ihskedi'hfter wait- 
hig.a moment.:' : h ' n 

j “ It’s-a new way fo hatcli eggs j rve got. it 
now.”. ' ' .1 

' “Do tell mo,—won’t you, DavidP" 

' “Of course, Mary, I’ll toll you. Set ’em 
bn.aihatchel. .If they don’t hatch the first 
tiniei sct 'ent hard!" And thereupon David 
broke into auclva laugh that I thought he 
had quite recovered'from his mishap. '• 

But I was.mistaken, for it was with some 
ditficuiiy. that he reached the house even with 
my assistance; and, ns I have said, it was 
several days before he fully recovered fiqin 
the injuries ho received. - The hatchel-.was 
put away then, 'and I don’t :remember that' 
David ever again attempted to show miy one 


how they hatchelled ffax in the olden time.; 


I saidy '•lit'*in.'‘''HB"’ 8 ^ot 'oS^^^le' 


'Street,''you—yoil-ii.'ytiuj.'teiitleihah 


^he 


what duz the dhrivin P’’ 

list a bit short of tin-miles, yer honor. 
It’s a, b}g iity ,yB!vB,>cpme to,Twabom,twiM 
- large,thiyipayfti 
beauiifuleat place ye ever was in.’^ 

'iB best of 
iteectsleftv 

, _ rohght’ts 

have, known better than to have spoken to 
mi Irishraaniany wnyt'y'i ry j 

,“ That’s’ji6t’<oVydr*honor,"'aaid the man, 
shutting us, in and ppttipg.up the steps,— 
" for tlio Irish is the efama of society here, 
and it’s plain enough yeea -frum theientry. 
Ye’ll know bettor nixt'timdi'j'er'KoiiAl.” ' ■ 

. Don't say anything more, David, for 
pity’s sake !” 1 implored, in so lo,w a tone 
that tile man Aould not hear.' I begiq to 
wish we hadn't come," already,”.; 

.“ Itjq . too had,jM^y, that ,,wc',v,e,,g6j. to 
ride in. ‘this thitig idyl’s y«j,oiim„jh^',the 
sleigh.” 

That was all David said till the trunk 


CHATTaB V. 

Even'that first year we had seven in our 


5 miglit make some money bv keenmg time, and sometimes more, 

ore fowls. Of the improved kinds, and by 

rmsing also a brood or two of turkeys every t^o.^hiVedimen. Then, besides father, and 
yeor to sell. The old folks had done noth- ^ ^ 

in this way except to supply their o>vn us 
table, even depending on their neighbora/or 


TN • 1 r T . t-: It niarneu. i-atner iiau naa iweive 

David looked aoout for a hen-turkey, at the all-Divid being eleventh on th 
proner time, that we mighuraise a brood of mother, before marrying him, had 
turkeys of OUT own. . ^ though; only three of .mother’s 


t"ke^^ married. Father liad had twelve children in 

in the list—^and 
had had four?— 

^ , V .1 1 I'l. thoughi only three of mother’s; were then 

lavid found the. turkey he woalooking Of father’s first children, four had 

for at an auction he attended. iLwap.awetv pfissSj away; -so that, between them both, 
fine one, and already hadn brpodj of at leakt hither and mother still had' eleven children 
a . dozen young ones. But there.'Were s, 6 , a ■ „ot strictly, essential to my 

many biddei-a that It cost him, temdollMS to narrative, stillT mention it to show what ah 
buy that JMltey and her brood. He secured old-fashioned family was.) 
them however,.and we admired; them very each had several 

much after he. got them home. brothers and kisterSy also, some of whom 

We kept them shut up.for .awhile,.hut. let lived not far-away, and as they all had chil- 
them out as. soon as the young ones, were drhh, it'will readily be understood that we 
strong enough to roam over the farm, .and ^,,,5 edmpany often; and also wl.y mother 
.get theitow^-Wingi:-Then they j^an to always.provided so bountifully foi Thanks- 
tiisappeari one by one, and we never could 

tell'what became of them. .We lost about of course I found work enough to do. 
one a day, on an average, until there were But then, as David worked hard too, I did 
but two or three left. To save these, 


nut wo or tnree leic. 10 save mese, we complain. David rose every morning at 
phut them up again, and the mother with half-past ldur, and the first t.hiiig he did, was 
. ■ xaV u a* 1 • \ . u 7 1° start the fire. Then ho would call me,— 


. , . - - . - - start'at the th'.ught that I had slept 

getting, their,.own Jiving, so after another ^ 

while we . let them, out again ; intending, jibUityfj. vvouId rise, dresst .md go dow!i to 
however, to look after them and drive them ’ breakfast. Mother 

npatmght; which we forgot.to. dp,-and generally ihelped about the breakfast; but 
never saw tiiem. mote. At least wq nqw fhe' did*hot care to get up so early as she 

. ,?»"■ thete f'T®' used th. she said, and she 4eme(l to feel re- 

prise, and turned quickly towards him. “A them,—and. m, our aemch. ,iye aim e upon ifoved because the responsibility had been 
/tighicayman, David! For pity’s sake, what | what was left, thc half derouredHiarcass of bov sbrnildprs to'mine, 

do vou mean ?” 


, *, -1 f-f at. 1 a 1 sMIt^d^fr^her shoulders to'mine. 

■■ L'“ ; It w;^ j?stth7safoe‘evjryday,-only Sun- 

' days we did not feel in quite so much of a 
hurry. “This is the Lird’s day,” David 
they lAd-been Tiling orf- mu’ ^orkeys; .p Vor those 

Not many days ^ 5 r,,Dayjd discovered a cows He might have it and welcome for all 
nest of young »o^;notehpndned«^ds from ,^ 3 ”^ to tell David I didn’t like to 

our house. JIie^me;-fquv,.,yqun^ foxes have.,him 8 i>eak so, but ho most always for-, 
out at play^^-pftMi:Aa.w.)hemrso far But-the oows had to he milked, the 

from their hple^at h^mana^ to,intercept the milk-things taken 

them in returmtig to iVund/ri^^ned one ’ ■ . ^ p 

' it raii’lnto^ a ^fte wall, 


of them so^haf 
where he captured i|,t alive, and] l;vought 
home to not*to5'hurt tl 


it 

the 


little fellow,.ibr, be. was not. ^to blame for 
what his inbther.bad done; ; 60 ,'he: made a 


‘You ought to be, Mary. Just think of nest for it,,and chained.it to a stake nearly 


it,—only been uiarvied four months, and 
hij^hway surveyor! You ought to be satis* 
fied. I’m only * afraid, Maty^ vthat,you 
be putting on airs, as .^oo^ fis ypu begin to^ 
realize it. Of. course I .‘cin stand-it^well 
enough; I’m onlyafrhiil'ibn your account.^’-.-jv 
“ 1 don’t think, Dax*id, that I shall ex’er 
feel above my neighbors} certainly not till 
you are more than a lii-.-hway surveyor.” 

“ Nevertheless it’s an honorable position, 
Mary; I'd have you*\o know that. It’s the 
gift of the people^ and sliows that I’m appre¬ 
ciated. I hope you’ll have a realizing sense 
of the honor ihat’^ been conferred on me, 

dearrDhvi'C''75ard"Tra“iTttre^ 

“ I’m afraid—I’m afraid—it will be too much 


for you. I never lieard you talk so before. 
Do come out, now, and have a cup of tea. 
I 'wouldn’t think of it any more to-night,' 
David, if I were you.” ; 

“That shoXYs'xvhat a woman you are!” 
said David, a little contemptuously. “Of 
course, women don’t want office,—and they 
can’t get it if they do,—and long as there 
are men enough, that’s all right,—but when 
you talk about not thinking of it,—it shows 
that you don’t quite, ^pw me yet. Why, 
Mary, I aspire to Mkf^ip^t^something or 
other^ sometime.” ;A‘ ^,i V V" 1 - 

“ Oh, David, do come^ut and^bave some 
tea! I’ve got some nice sugared flapjacks, too. 
You’ll feel better after supper, 1 know. I 
wouldn’t go to any more town-meetings, 
Davi<l, if i were you.” I 

“ I shall go to every town-meeting that | 
comes along, Mary, and you can depend on’t i 
I shall do my duty every time! What .'^re 
you thinking of ? Isn't it every man’s duty 
to go and vote, and take an interest in the 
affairs of the nation ? This is a great nation, 
'Mary, and a great country, if you did but 
know it, and I’m goins: to help make it 
bigger still. Not so much for my sake, but 
for your sake, Mary, and for the sake of 
those who are coming after. It ought to be 
made bigger still, Mary;—don’t i/ou think 

80?" ' '.77 

It did really seem as if David’s brain* wa4- 
already crazed—he xvaBbecomlug so excitedly 
in earnest, and I sat down and cpver^ 7 ’j^;^ 
face with my hands. This softened hipidfr^’ 
moment, and showed that he wafl-my David 
Btill. He sat down by me and put dd arm 
round my neck. “Some folks can'toear 
greatness,” he said,• very tenderly*'“ but I 
guess you and I can, Mary. At any rate 1 
shall bo very careful not to be anything that 
you don’t want me to be. Didn’t you say 
you’d got some sugared flapjacks, Mary P” 
“ O David, I wish you wouldn’t tea 3 o 7 ..me 
so ! I don't always know how to take you, 
yet,—you talk so queer, at limes,”:: ,7 ■ 

** I suppose 8 o,Mary,—butican't l>e 8 p)^t.] 
always,—and you wouldn't really-want imt'ta'| 
be either, I guess. Now just hurry; up the 
cakes, and I’ll be sober as a deacon 
to bed.” - ... . ?^ 

The tea and cakes were soon ready, and 
then David seemed himself ■'agairi,—s 6 “that 
after all my fright 1 passed, a very happy 
evening. ^ • 

As 1 have said, David read all the books 
relating to agriculture, that he could obtain. 
One day not long after he had been chosen 
highway surveyor, he was reading “John¬ 
ston’s Agricultural Chemistry,”—when he 


and we* enjoved purselve*! every? day 
playing with it. ^ut 'after all^ it seemed 
better to me,to let the little fox go home to 
his mother than to keep him chained in that 
way; so, one day I went out and loosed his 
collar and let.him go.It was a perfect .de¬ 
light to'seehim scamper up' the hill to the 
old nest, though. I miicb doubt whether he 
found anybody at home when he got there. 

When X told David what I had done, he 
seemed a little vexed. “ I-gueae it won’t do 
any good to. try to raise turkeys and foxes 
together,”’he said;"-- • 

That was what I thought, David, and so I 


care of, just ns much on the Lord’s day as on 
any other; though we usually laid in bed an 
hour later. . 7 iT 

David set his wits to work to make things 
easier for me.. He always imagined he hud 
some inventive. ;geniu 8 ,—and it .did almost 
seem s^J sometibies. H.He -really contrived a 
waslung'jnacbine,—though i it wwlupon the 
old fulling-mill principle, being two heavy 
notched blocks, that played alternately back 
and forth,against the ends of the machine. 
It was worked by a crank, which turned so 
hard that David had to do all the washing 
himself, so that after all he didn’t think very 
well of it. When he had done the washing! 
for me a few times, he admitted that the 
machine was a failure, and said he guessed it 
wouldn’t nav to set it natented. 

Another thing he tried to make, was a 
churn, to go by foot power. He worked 
long upon it, but it never operated to bis sat- 

and the hiied-men to do most of the churn- 


let Iiim go. I wish you could have seen him. 

—-mrvrasxiie impjiieSr 

little fox you ever saw!’’ / . . t 

"7l,hd as soon as he gets big enough hh will jT™" David never liked to churn very 

come every night to thank you, aria carry off thought he could contrive a re- 

a cbicken'or two. I suppose. I’m afraid the I ™l7'ng platform that I coaid walk upon, 


chickens ■will suffer through your kind-heart- 
edaess.Mary.” “7 

That was something I hadn't thought of, 
and I told David that after all it might be 
that I had done wrong.. If he would only 
catch the little fellow once more, 1 would 
not be. BO , foolish as. to .let him go’agoin. 
But David never caught that fox any more. 

Speaking of chickens reminds me of some- 
thiiig that gave .both David and myself; a 
good laugh at the lime, although, it .was 
really so serious a matter for David that he 
was ill from it for some days. There were 
stowed away, both in the house and in the 
barn, a great many old-fashioned things, 
that had been used in doing house-work and 
farm-work in the olden time. In'the house 


■ ai ui-nuin. Ill iiic viucii utiic^. aii fciic iiuuac , , . 

there was mother's loom, with-which she retattljr,''-that‘.lwould soon; make as good 
had woven all the clbth for the family in her' buitirwtf she.-'Dnt it wasialmosUdoublethe 
younger days. 


wheels, reels, cards, 


e cioin lor iiitj luiiiiiy la aei . --y:7f:r.^T. . .j.s. • w. 

end there were spinning 

d's, and withal mother’e old I oidyfOne 


side-saddle, which hung upon a peg in the 




top of the Ibom. In the"ch*mber of the long I jaLe:4l'®''%'' ]if®lkfetl , )i^ 

shed that projected from the barn, were ol3 41^6 ffi;g£S,u*rimet after.-David audfl were 

■wooden ploughs, wooden shovelsj ’’’ - 

a rim of iron around the, edge, 
cradles, scythes, an ancient chesl 


maker’s and cooper’s tools, that had belonged 
to David’s grandfather, who worked at those 
trades away buck in the time'of. the old 
French and Indian war, when these States, 
'some few of them, were Colonics. Besides, 
there was. ajigtchel agd a braka, for prepar¬ 
ing llai,'.arid jhu. hatched was i;what, li( ornS 
going tb'sp’eik'of iriore pafticullrly.'- “"crS k. 



A.hBtehel—or that hatqfiel. at least;—was 
a piece of heavy plank in which were iirmlyJ 


raised hie eyes ftoiri the , book, aridi. alter:! 
looking at me steadilj'! for awhile, 8aid|l“ It’ri 
wonderful, Mary;\ how i, ;muc|i Uotne gfoUiy 
know.” •' '■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■mu «a B a K] 


“ That is true, David,—but . do tell what 


you hive Iniirid tci'm&n you'say s’oV!’ 

“ 1 knew you’d ask me that;.of course yquj 
want- to - kTiow-Bve)^lring7 toor "It’s gro," 
Mary, that made me say so. . It’s -gas that 
makes us say and do everything. \Ve live 
on gas, eat it, drink it,' sleep .bri it, wear it 
on our backs, talk it. It's all plain enough 
now what makes some men talg,; so mucji; 
it's gas,-—riotTung.clse.” 

“ O, David, don't go to run-ning on how," 
I said; “ Idutl't like'to hear you talk so.” 

“ I am not going to running on, Mary. 
Can’t you bear to hear a few lacts, especially 
when they relate to yourself? You don’t take 
so much interest in.science osl’d like to. have 
you. . Now this book-explains a good inariy 
things that:! didn’t jkiiow heforei .'.arid that 
it tvould be.ho harm for you to know toozrr-: 
particularly ab.iut butter and cheese. Biit 
what interests uie ,most just.'now, :U gas. 
All organic matter—and that includes hight! 
way surveyors with the rest, 1 . suppose-^is. 
composed chiefly of four kinds of' gas.c-ihy:' 
diogen, oxygen', nilyogen, Bii,d:caTb,orii-: bfo.w. 
what I’d, luce to.know, is where-that gas 
came from, and how ihuch it'took'^' bulk 'tqj 
■^et all organic matter started. ,. 'rh'h't*s'‘what 
was tbinkirig'of, Mary.” . i.-, -Jj.;.,. 7 ■.!! 

“ Fortunately that is something,we cannot, 
know,;David.V 'I 'f -..'.iT,”' 

"Why fortunately, Mary?—what’ do'-yon' 
mean by that ?” 

“I mean that were it otherwise all things, 
would havebcen msdein'vMfti*’*0?,’!TJiCno6' 
believe, pie,. it,htie been so 
caa best enjoy what has been so bounteously 
besto-wed upon him.” .aT'jrtpjfcJU* 
'■W’s n,o1v,-nouga 


T 


‘ Like enough; I suppoaelt’s ’welf enougi 


set a great number of', shkjrp^’neeclle-like 
spikes,—a bed of tlieiri, say a, fqbt,lqrig by 
six inches wide,—the spikesqirejricling some 
six inches abbve'ilhe.plsfik.jJuMl standing 
about one .inch apart. Tbadla* used to be 
drawn through,those spikes,'^ handful at a 
lime, to straigbien it- and coraw it clean, 1 
suppose, and prepare it for the Cards. David' 
was kind enough to carry the hatchel dowii 
into the barn, and draw a few wisps of hay 


through it. to'ehpw me how the work was, 
done. . i.. . 


- 'We left the-hotehel standing by thwside 
pf the hay-ipqiy y^erq yie had psed.il, David 
remarking tqat jte; would feturh it/to/tjie 
shed some other time. But I suppose he 
forgot all about it, for it stood there till it 
becanie>c 6 vered ^|c|i thC^ hayAbarfell ff6m 
the mow, and was.> hid ffopi riiew.,;"C)n 6 jIay 
I went to the barn again with David, to look 
foiseggs. :*yfe were goi“g* W’keveveompany 
'ibit'day, anUJlynWed a fdwjihore c^s:|hpp 
.bad ini^^;|iouse. I&wS tks K'— 

', ^ith hi^v^fd, to sj 


brrfsHbfrfiveS^fif-New Yorkkwt'l was'-in the' 
habit of coming on witli Iris wife and chil¬ 
dren and spending a few weeks every year. 
He thought a great deal of father and 
pother, and: ofrDavid tqq, and, seemed to 
enjoy, biinself do . well with us that it was 
really, a pleasure to!,,have him, .there. . He 
staid a month, and -ahen he went home, 
wanted we should be sure and come and see 
bi.e; DerealIy;waiitedus to,wCi'eltsuic, so 
we promised imallsincerity that we would go. 

I -was getting worn out, and David saw it. 
Mother, loo, admitted that I ought to have 
a little rest. All at once the idea sti'uck 
David to return James’s visit before begin¬ 
ning the fall harvesting.. Dayid was always 
inclined JC .do‘things in a harry, sdinctimes 
wi,tjiqjit,. 8 U^cierit. thought: I told him 1 
thought It would he better to wait until win¬ 
ter; but he-'sald,'!!!!; I heeded rest; mother 
was willingjtp do.-the work for' a week,' and 1 
riiushbe i ready to start with-him'the., very, 
next morninE. 

SolKe'iiext'riSofhing rntliCr carried us over 


to Bfl 5 okfleId,-kiid,we took the cars lor New 
York? It was a lovely- d4y,arid I enjoyed 


PWas fih'nili^, With hi^wlK, to spbn^lii!^^^'^'^ 
afternoon. 

.Jlijavid! "wBs.'^^ortunafe. .mougli',ib' ;8nd fft 
w.iiole„nest-fuU of, eggs, away down .under, 

The riiow’at^fheTofet’dfo'-w^h' 
he had. left the hatchel standing.. <He came 


the journey very much, especially that part 
of it from New Haven to New York, by 
steamer, through the Sound and the East 
River. It was my first visit to New York, 
and everything I saw interested me. 
r ^a^re^bed the pier, away; down in the 
loirer .paixa'ftthe ci.ty, Ibt* inyhe.'dayi; James 
bii|wlmtU^;hf our|eoimn^;kiid ofioOuise. 
was not ttiere'lio meet hS.''*TBut''thefe were 


pp,, 9 jany, hapikmen,who,,wanted to .take, us up, 
that DavidiBaiU'.we' wouldTiIiave.‘lio, troilble'; 
Ihe-pivr,., 5 vas covered ,.with hackmen, and 
e?W^ 6 nV fiand?4-*uf hif Card- bri'Hieie nd_df 
bis whip, whichiiDavid,said, was very polite 


to the edge Of;, the mow with 'fourteen; eggs' of them; - “ We left all,our cards at home',' 
ih ‘^4 hak arid; callirig_ to ,nie, to “ staniiTrom, 8 ai 4 :jiavid tp thc'hackinari'who .was. nearest, 


“■but my name is Bias, and this woman is 
iny :wife. „^e want to go to number 1G4 —— 


street, providing you; can,'carry,us. 11 guess 


I've 


_ _ ^ enough to pay as faras thaL” 

!/.‘‘;This:wayi yeti hripo*:!, jWay-'fTraRfi 

the man motioned us to follow him to the 


under,”., seated himself on the. edge, of the 
mow arid'slid down.'i,'! 

- !,‘.Oh-h.hl”:.camefrom him withaneitefuT 
elating accent. It was aueh an Oh-ris 1 had 
rieyef heM.d.hi'Da utter before. ' I.hayeVheard 
a great many Oh’s, before and since, from 
David and o.f' 
heart goin;. 

j; “,Take.tlieegg 8 ,Mary,’‘saidD 8 vid,feebly:T-: him.,,,i . . , - - . . 

“IguesB-they’reri-they’re hatched “'end he .. « oK'tos" said David‘“we’ve wot a 
followedthklastword^^^^ tTribk;-L/ukcd,tO ha^e l^bt^‘bat. HoW 

-iV "- ’ t’w n I on-tp^m.Ci Mary,.and - don’t get: lo'st;’: and 

'jf S. 04!4 .esy.i .1 .Sadu t uStrcdglh, to, .take jijji^ja'gavekis’pheek to the mari; whp 'gaTe 
the eggs, ey.en, , . , • -'i . .j '.'.v. , it to sonte . one else; .and .began ; to lead , its 

hurt,.iUavjd,gasped,., .j '"'I Say!” 'Calied' David,-‘-'*can., yoii 

1“ How, David?—where?” . ■ .. i -. ' ... , ■'.. 


othyu. Jiut^ey^j onej^|W|et my gangway. “Has yer honor any ehecksp” 
'likethatl ' ' • * • he asked, when we stood on the pier beside 


Ba- 


“ How, David ?—where f” , Truat that fellow 

“Down-r-down': below, .'Maryit s,'.that .‘i lt’e i aU tigKti yer boribr,‘be.'Jopka artel: 
i-^ha^hateheh” ' ' _'k the thnrhksi'US Eintlemen dusentdo riolh- 


. iv s -.-i, the thririiksi'USgintlemen duaentdo'ribih^ 

dicftl' Biiquld,hAVP;IaUgttCQ»,^,,,X, " 71111 '#:' pum 'w5r1 rrt0.>nn^' 


D.j-"v a '. , . j- ’w . A A - ®v*. " in’buV the’ driviri7 Ji?i' 

mould.ihaye laughed ‘ if Ji had^bceii' d^pg tin [the-JadY aa, illigant a. c®rHage ds 

etteivef puther'ifutin’!’^=u.;:;i' -’‘'.-i:.'■ 

rO dear, Mary, haven't you any feeUng?,- t, t Weifqllqwe'd'him :'uii to the head of the 
poor fellpy-' - MiStifMfA ii] . r^fi,, 



on this thing, Mary,' 

“ Oh, David, I’m so sorry ! But the eggs 
are not broke j—how fortunate 1 ” 




12abbie'st^w^a9'sfen,'^ paint'-'riTasifffy 
and cracked and. the linings and cushions 
were faded and torn. 1 was about to get in 
;b^lt^f it, however, when 


to think so at'all events^ But I’d really ifie'J ’rx'XlSfttEttTDMdafdoil’t.!WiM<»kttiBJrtli*Bl '?*iIfiold°*tm,^Maty,” said he; “you tfdn’t 


'll 

me. 


ashamed to have them know we came in this 

thing.”; "7;,7'‘•" " '— 

It seemed as if the man took us around 
farther than he npod to, but after all it'-w'as 
not so for to: Sheet as we had 

expected. . We could hardly believe we.,were, 
there when the carriage stopped. But the 
mnn said that was.tbV^'piace,’ and we got out. 
*’ Shall I ring the bell, yer honor P” 

O rto,”. said David, '.it ainT worth while' 
to' make any fuss about it,—we’re only com¬ 
mon folks,” . . 

' I think he meant the door-hell," I said. 

“ Oh! 1 thought it was the meeting-house 
bell, That makes a difference. But I guess 
it won’t be worth -while to ring any, bqlf just! 
yet;—wait.till the carriage gets owayi Jlary. 
How much do you want, Sir. PairicU, for 
hringing.us here ?” ‘ - : . l 

“ Widl, yer'honor,' we 'ginrally gets five 
dollars, but seein’ as how ye’s frum the 
kentry, I'd like to be aisy with'ye, ah’ we'll 
call it three.” . j ',. '--' , 

“ The devil you will!” said David, aston¬ 
ished —“ how much money ..do lypu think 

I’ve got?’.’ .■'■ ■' ■ . 

“It’s impossible for me to sayi yer honor, 
but I'm judgin’ it^e-no small sum';'* and the 
lellow amileu in a'very disagrCfeable Wiijv 
“I ouess I’d. pay him, David,” I said. 
“We don’t want to have ttduMe with him 
right here, you know.” . . , ■ 

“ That’s so, Mary ; I wouldn*t have James 
see that carriage for Jive dollars! Here's 
your money, old fellow, and if ever I catch 
you up where I live. I’ll skin you ! Now get 
out!” 


fJO M cesttijetia.i ■; 


mid that my weight alone, by merely keep¬ 
ing it in motion, would create power enough 
to operate the churn. Ho seemed to think 
I: would rather enjoy doing the churning 
then. It was fortunate for me, perhaps, that 
the machine did not meet his exncctatioris. 

We made both butter and cheese; the 
eheese being mostly of the kind called skim- 
milk, and four-meal. The skim-milk had 
all the cream taken off; the four-meal only a 
parti't Through the very hottest weather we 
made, mew^milk cheese,—not making any 
butter; but.this Waa. only thtoligh July and 
August. Mother’s butter stood high in the 
market, and it was more ])r<ifitahle on that 
aCBPUnt'itfft.'make batlcr.. than;cheese. She 
mitBtiat^;iue.ao. carefully, 'and I learned so 
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Pg- 


iWsMf out ieco^t^d^oid^WI-ao, 


but iha iaid<]is wasn't ^oiiig.tOubB».[uit.OUt.| 

'Byiwa wai'S’liiha4eaiWtl’w6ni_tti 
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CHAPTER TI. 

I did not know much about New York then, 
but I almost wished myself home at first 
sight. It was almost dark, and the street 
we were in looked so gloomy! The lamps had 
net been lighted, and I saw only dark frown¬ 
ing walls on each side of rae. “What a 
gloomy place this must be for a stranger who 
hes no* friends \ ere," I said { but with the 
last word the door opened and a strange face 
looked out upon us. It looked at ur and 
we looked at it, for a minute, and then it 
asked, “ Duz ye wish ter spake with the 
mx&ihress ?” 

** I’d like to sec the Tnan that lives here," 
said David—“ or the woman :f the man isn’t 
at home.” 

“An’ who shall I till him ?” 

“ Tell him you don’t know. He’ll be 
likely to know who we are when he sees us, 
I guess.” 

The door was suddenly shut, and there 
we stood again. 

“This is a pretty how d’ye do, I must 
say,” remarked David. “ It’s a little differ¬ 
ent from what it is at home, isn’t it, Mary ? 
1 hope these tormented Irishmen haven’t 
turned James out of house and home. Hark! 
that’s him,—he’s coming.” 

The door opened again, and there was 
James. He recognined us at a glance, but 
his surprise almost took his breath away. 
He grasped our hands and pulled us in. 
“ Wliy, David,” said he, “ why did’nt you 
tell me you were coming ? How did j'ou get 
here? How Jong have you been waiting?” 

We answered as fast as we could, but 
said nothing about tbe hack, or how much 
we had paid, for it,—there was enough 
to talk about without that. James and 
his wife both seemed just as glad to see us 
as though we had waited till winter. They 
were just sitting down to ten, and in a lew 
minutes we were seated with them, and all 
the depression I had felt while waiting out¬ 
side, was gone. 

But I could not help noticing, very soon, 
that the house was not near so comfortable 
aa our’s at home. It was warm and close,— 
not a breath of fresh air coming in at the 
windows;- at which I did not wonder, how¬ 
ever, for there was no chance for a breeze 
between those high houses, crowded so close 
together. I could nut help saying it was no 
wonder they loved to come into the country 
so Well every summer. 

James had to ask David all about his 
crops, although he had seen them so lately, 
and while they were speaking of the pota¬ 
toes, a friend of his came in. As soon 
as we had been introduced, James said, “ My 
brother is a farmer, Mr. Baldwin, a real 
farmer! He was just telling me about his 
j)otaioes—^hi/r^rcTA? qf poiaioes-~think of 
that 1”—and his eyes sparkled, 

Mr. Baldwin, too, seemed delighted at 
meeting us—probably because vre were so 
fresh fn>ra the country. We had a very 
pleasant chat, and when be was about leav¬ 
ing, Jamas said, “ by the way, Baldwin, we 
must show these young folks round. They 
don’t come to town very often, and I want 
them to see the sights.” 

“ I shall be happy to bring some corapli- 
mentaries for the Park," was the reply. 

“ You must go with us> Baldwin ; we shall 
want you with us. Can’t you come round 
to-morrow night?” 

“1 have an engagement,"said Mr. Baldwin, 
reflectively ; but I tan put it off, I suppose, 
ril see the party to-morrow, if you say 


David,"^ I . said. 


anout beans. V«S ' 

And 1 would hare remuk 
always considered David an' etf^ent^udse 
of beans—afler they are'^hiked-^j^dj'Jjie 
thinks that our commoh^^HlU 
rather dry unless they haye 
in them}—though he sayVtKlt wh^^^’w&s 
a boy his mother used to bake iKein ^thput.' 
He tninks there has been a great im'pMve* 
ment in baked beans, and says it-would be' 
veiy' fliBng to erect a monument/.bf .some 
kind in honor of the woman vVhO first < but 
molasses into beans,-^if we’coijlij^didy! And' 
out who she w'as. And besides, he'^saya that 
if those New York people could only get lidj 
of their prejudice against molasses| tbi^y| 
would no doubt enjoy naked beans as well as 
othcrfolks. Hethinks t^era.can be. 
intellectual development where people sal-so 
few beaha as they do in New York. 

But I knew from what Sylvia said that 
she intended to have her own way \vith the 
dinner, so, without more words, I put oit 
my things and went out with JQlayidifbl a| 
walk. Sylvia had told us the-wby’to the 
Park,—not the theatre, but the place where^ 
the City Hall was,—^which she thought we; 
would like to see,—and we went in that 
direction. I couldn’t imagine why they 
called that bit of ground a park, though, 
when we got there. I had always thought a 
park was something a great deal larger and, 
nicer than that,—something like what the 
Central Park is now. 01 course I was a 
little disappointed. And the City Hall did' 
not look near so magnificent as 1 supposed it 
would. My imagination had been so wrought 
up, that the City Hall did not near meet, my 
eipectations. 

James lived east of the Bowery, and to get 
to the Park we went through Chatham 
Sc^uare and down Chatham Street. 1 was sur¬ 
prised to see so many Jewish faces all ^ong, 
and so many cheap clothes,. watches,;.and 
other things, all very low-priced indeed,'and 
e.vposed so carelessly, as it seemed to me, out¬ 
side the stores. D*and was inriied^to pur¬ 
chase a hundred times, I should think, be¬ 
fore we reached the Park. Of course we 
couldn't help looking at tbe things, and it 
seemed as il every one of those Jews thought 
we were looking because we wanted to buy. 
“ 1 haven’t dug my potatoes yet,” David said 
to one of them who had caught bold of his 
sleeve; “ but I’ll tell you what it is, old 
fellow, if you want to. trust me. till Ido, I 
won’t mind buying a few things of ye.” 

, “ I thought you wanted a decent coat,” 
was the contemptuous reply of the Israelite 
as he released him. 

“Don’t talk to them, 

“ Let’s hurry along.” ' . j 

We bought nothing but a pint of peanuts, 
which we ate as wig sauntered'around the 
Park. We sat down upon the City Hall 
steps awhile, to rest, and finish the peanuts 
before going into Broadway j but everybody 
looked at us in such a way that we did not 
care to sit there very long. . , ■ _ i [ 

Almost the first thing we came;tp op leav¬ 
ing the Park, was Barnum’s Miis.^Um.' 
humVas already known to fame, end both 
David and myself had a curiosity to see him. 
A sound of music drew us that way, and we 
found a band playing; i^pon ^he'.sehqhd^Btoiy 
balrony bt a large marble bu^ldi*^. 
was written all over that building, as plain 
as could be, there being pictures .upon it of 
many wonderful things that could be seen in¬ 
side. “ This is what we’ve been. looking 
for," said David; “ let’s go in.” 

We went up to where the tickets of ad¬ 
mission were sold, and David said, “ What’s 
the charge, Mister, for seeing this show P” 
“Admission to theis twenty-Sve 
cents, sir,” was the dignified reply. 

“ Wall, that’s cheap enough,” said David, 
with a slight drawl, “ I guess we’U go in. I 
don’t s’pose you charge any less;! do ye, 
when two goes in together ?” 

“ We have only one pricei^#.", fj J 
“ I B’pose the twenty-five' cents includes 
Barnum, don*t it?-=—cos we’d rather see him 
than all the rest.” 

“ Mr. Barnum is not at present on exhibi¬ 
tion, sir. Unfortunately he is su^ing from 
an attack of mental depression, consequent 
upon cerebrial inaction, resultin^^om an 
unavoidable suspension of his at^endous 
efforts to overleap the gigantipiSbsUcles 
he is constantly encountering^HThS^fulfill- 
mentof tbe great work which ^ah ovefr^iig 
Providence seems to have assigned him. 
is at present confined in the cage.-whi(^1ie 
caused to be constructed for lha receptioq of 
the wild man of the Asiatic; highlands who 
was expected by the last steamer,4>ut .whose 
arrival has been unavoidablyTwo 
tickets, sir,—fifty cents.” 

“Did you hear what he said,- Mary?" 
asked David, looking steadily at me., 

“Yes,” I replied,—^“are you going in?” . 
“Pretty Sion,—but if you could only write 
that down, I’d like to learn it when we get 
home. There ain’t nobody can talk like that 
up our way, you know.” 

The ticket man smiled, and then, in a 
more respectful way, said, “ Perhaps you are 
acquainted with Mr. Barnum ?" : , 

“ No, none to speak of, but we have Heard 
of him, and sboula really like to see the man. 
The fact is, I would rather see Barnum him¬ 
self than alibis shows," said.David, more 
like his real self. ^ 

“ No doubt you can be gratified then, jor 
he is now inside thebudding. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his insanity-lie has lucid intervals when 
he can be safely, approached and in which be 
is permitl^ to go at lerge.” , 

“We’ll; go' right in then,” aaid David. 
“ Come, Mary, I guess we can manage to gel j 
fifty cents worth, between us both.” j 

I don’t remember half w'e saw there, but I 


_ _ 

'.tabliabea the feet that thia one took Us 
corn in the ear. .They_ sprouted, that^ corn, 
ladieB'ald^tlemen.iand.dqwIts-ydnjpander 
over the plaihs-of Lebanon You’ll See' wavin’ 
in the Oriental breexe the very identical corn 
{hqt the Egyptians usod^to na)te their bread 
qf^Md some of those wdypi,l» diounUi^s 
fiigh'iii’JhsiiP.haraojis “diasJiidi r^ipflrkr'^* 


curtain was just rising. “ By George 1" he 
exclaimed, in a rather loud whisper^ “ that's 
cute, isn't it P"£ 3 -.'j: -Lt; 

1 saw the 


to 

monrow night, and coroe round and eo with . • 

you. It will really afford me a great deal of j *““1* never ijj® giant and.pantess, as 

pleasure to introduce Mr. and Mrs. Bias to I *■'^5' called. They were so large that I 
the Parlt." ' really almost afraid to look at them, 

Wc both fried to thank him, but neither | they so reminded me of the etories of giants 
of US really knew what the Park was, though i ^ Tead when a.child. The than^held his 


we Had heard James speak of a theatre of 
that name. .We supposed they meant the 
theatre, but as we did not like to appear 
ignorant, wc asked no questions. After the 
genileman was gone, James told ua that it was j 
the theatre, and that Mr. Baldwin was the 
publisher of a musical ])aper and an art 
critic, and therefore a privileged character. 
It would be worth while, he said, to go to 
tbe theatre wi'ih Mr. Baldwin. 

O? course, I knew that some folks thought 
it a sin to go to the theatre; but 1 was sure 
that David would enjoy it, and really had 
some curiosity to see a theatre myself. 
Surely, I thought, there can’t be much harm 
in going juGt once. 

We did not go to bed until 10 o’clock, 
and then it was up three flights of stnirs. 
“Oh, dear,” I said to David, as I sat down 
to rest after ciimbicig those stairs, “ I hope 
W 0 never shall live in a city.” 

“ I gueos there’s no danger of it,” said 
David. “ How much, Maty, do you sup¬ 
pose this house cost ?" ... 

“Oh, I don’t know, David,—about a' 
thousand dollars, I should think." j 

“Would you give the old farm for it, I 
Mary ?” . 

“ The farm, David ?—why, bless you, the ; 
farm ought to buy ever so many such bouses 
as this I” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t. They say this house 
is worth more than the assessors rate the 
farm at.” • ' 

“I don’t believe it, David! Why, there’s 
nothing here but bricks and stone, and 
there we have a hundred and fifty acres of 
land! I would rather have even one acre of 
that land than to have this house,lam sure I” 

“ Well, Mary, 1 don’t know; folks gener¬ 
ally rather have that which will bring the 
most money; but I guesc I should want a 
house more than I do now before I would 
give a ahole farm for this one.” 

It was so warm in uur room that I could 
not' Sleep at all comfortably; and before 
daylight there were,.wagons rattling along 
the street, so that I was glad enough to get 
up as soon as! cou^d see to dress. I did not 
fee^ r&ated 'at all,‘and could not help saying 
to David again that I was sorry we had come. 

“ You haven’t got used to it yet,” siud he; 
V you’ll sleep bettei to-night, most likely." 

Fm afraid not, David; I never can get 
used to this; and wcare going to the theatre 
to-hight, you know. I think I would a good 
deal rather go home.” 

“ You'll mel belter after breakfast, Mary. 
There ore lots of things to see here, and we’U 
taks a walk. Y^ou mustn’t go to being 
blue, now.” 

, Of course I did not want bo spoil David's 
visit, so I tried to be as cheerful aa I could; 
ah41 did really feel belter after breakfast, 
as he had said. 

'The breakfast, though, was not so good 
as X could have got at home. That is, the 
butter was not; and then they had baker’s 
breed. They had some splendid 


arm straight out and David walked under il 
without touching. Their names have escaped 
me, but they were said to be Quakers. They 
were dressed in Quaker costume—%'cry plain 
and neat. David was much interested in 
them, and asked the ihah his age, where' he 
was born, and how long since he bad stopped 
growing. I was really afraid the gaint would 
be offended w hen David asked him whopaid 
for Ms clothes, and what wm the size of bis 
shoes. It roust cost a great deal,”. iDivjd 
said, “ to clothe such a roan as you.” When 
we were ready to go, David went up to biro 
and said, in a confidential tone, “ Are you a 
real Quaker, Mr. ——- ?” The ^ man an¬ 
swered that he was. “ Well,” said David, 
“ would you be good enough to tell me 
whether you are going to quaae'to day?” 

The giant seemed feeling for his club, but 
we left before he founddt’ *: 

David asked another man,‘apparently in 
confidence, to show us ;they kept the 

skulls. The roan seeitiad :almoH':aa much 
surprised as I was at this Wqucsf.'^ilSl here’s 
some skeletons up stairs,” he replied per¬ 
haps them’s what you mean.” 

“Iguess not," said David, “it’s skulls I 
want. Barnum used to have a skuU room, 
didn’t he ?" 

“ Guess not,” said the roan j “ never heard 
on’t.” 


“ Well then, I have,” sai^ David, “ and I 
had it on good authority. I^re always under¬ 
stood.. that; Jitr*., Barnum had. a.akuli^ioQm, 
where he kept all kinds of skulls, to illustrate 
the develdfment of the species^. I’^e under¬ 
stood that he kept a man who was polled in 
skulls, too, to show them, and that he used 
to do a good deal of interesUng ^king, 
flome^ing in this wajr’}*'—apd to my stHprise 
and horror David laid libld of the nead'of an > 
urchin, ,whq stood tuunching an apple be- 
foie 0 . ^lass^i^fte that contained a'.^New Zeal- 
arid chief, arid began tir'play the shdwinanj |i 
L!- Thisilailics find geialeiiain,” slgdihei ‘tj* 
supposed to be the skull of the Prophet JerC' 
uiiab. It: was exhumed:after>much, labor 
from antongthe ruins of Nineveh.' 'Yoh’tvill' 
moUce its. peeuliarity—a peculiantx:.coqunon 
to all prophets—the‘frontal hones overlap¬ 
ping the cranium and extending to the occi¬ 
put, making it next, to impossible for the 
subject to see backward at all. ^ He can fore¬ 
see, ladies and gentlemen,'which means to 
see before,—eoasequentiy be can ibretell. 
He can foretell to a hair’s breadth what, 
time his mother will edma home, when i 
the COWS will calve, and how long it will take 
to catch a string of fish. The beauty of 
prophecy ,-ii > 10 . ^be exacL. :NoWi the old 
prophets could only prophesy in a general 
way^ all but Nosh and Jerentiah and a few of 
’em, but any man or woman-^gehllemen, the 
women are getting to. lie prophets, in our 
day—with such a skull, as this, can’t ..help 
prophesying to a hair’s breadth every, time. 
But, ladies and genUemen. very, few recent 
skulls have this forraati6n,'whioh shows Mri-' 
clusively that the race of prophets is d^n^ 
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'■ And this," catching a monkey by the tail 
nnd causing it to squbilasif in agreat fright,— 
gentlemen, eupplic,;iVhE 
misjung li^, -Itiiii ^hg identicu, lii^ 
brought from Central Africa by ah expedition 
fittedout at great expense eX]irC8sly to search 
for it and bring it hence. This one specimen 
has undoubteiUy cost Mri Barnum) at -least 
several ordinary fortunes,- aiid,' u you :ob'- 
.serve, it is .not the skull of a iniih at all,Lit 
is a striking amalgamation of several distinct 
species under one head^ and not a very large 
head at that. The species has been prori- 
dcDti^lypresetyed until Mr. Bbmujtifpautd 
procure-this one speidmen'>'tn oIder^hat‘the 
fact might be fully established that man has 
actually progressed. f)'om a,.mpnkey yto\lus 

f iresent exalted cphdttlon>i SoTO^iblkk, 
iidies and gentlemen, don't know where they 
c^e iroin,—which Is not a matter of sur- 
^;e3wlieii,we“c.bii8iJer tlwt it don't always 
(lay to go way* back to hunt up your anecs- 
try." 

“It is said, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Julius Cassius; Brutus led ah expedition into 
Africa to capture the sources of the Nile. 
ButBarnum's beat him; he’s captured the 
Kite itself, and it will be on exhibition as 
soon as be can find water enough TO fill it 
The Nile is a river, ladies and gentlemen, 
and it needs to be filled. It formeriy watered 
the thirsty plains'of Ethiopia and potired'ifs 
waters over Egypt, but Barnum has brought 
it over in sections andput it together here, and 
now he’s looking round for water to fill it. 
It will be running soon, and the charge to see 
the whole of it will be only a quarter. The 
Caesars was great men, but all their exploits 
sink into royal insignificance in view of the 
dazzling enterprise with which Barnum 
astounds the world. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we shall be happy to see you again.” 

David stopped here, to my great relief, and 
the sliowman who was with ns stood looking 
hard at him. “You oughter to see Mr, 
Barnum,” he said, - as soon as he could re¬ 
cover speech,—” he'd like to hire ye.” 

“ Twouldn’t be of any use,” said David; 

“ live got four acres of potatoes at home;'' 
and thereupon we left the,man, though Ida 
eyes still followed us. 

'• O David,” I aaid, |‘ I didn’t know that 
you was ever a showman.” 

“ No, Mary ? I guess not. You don’t 
know everything that’s done on the Nor’- 
west when a ship is frozen in. That winlei 
we were in Kotzebue’s Sound we started a 
menogerie, and among other things we ;had 
a set of skulls—dead-heads, you know; that 
belonged to the crew—and I used to show 
them oil. 1 reckon I got so I could do it 
pretty well.” 

. “ So you did, David, but I’d rather you 
wouldn’t practice much in New York. You 
won’t do it any more, will you?” 

“ Not till after dinner. Maty, Come, let’s 
go home now.” 

I was really glad to get out into the street 
again,—though by that time itwaa so crowded 
that it was almost impossible to get along,, 
I never saw such a jam as there was right ic 
front of the museum, not only of people but, 
of all kinds of vehicles. It seemed as it ‘ 
ei^ryUiing: centered right- there, ;Md'a^ il f 
they could not get past each other. ’’ ‘But wc 
crowded through, into Chatham Street, ami 
got home safe and sound in time for dinner, 
_ ! ■ ■' I’ !| Li y 

>■ ’ ■ ' I ■-■) CHAPTEIl 'Vn; ■- ’ cj ' 

After dinner James took .us to ride, and 
showed us several places of interest, which I 
will npt.attempt to describe., Mr. Baldwin 
canie in Ithe evening, .os.be bad prpirijed, to 
take us to the theatre; 'He brought a young 
lady with him, to make it pleasanter for me, 1 
suppose. Of course, James and Sylvia 
were going,—but it seems as if the men think 
that the younger a lady is the better com¬ 
pany she will be,—which I am sure is not al¬ 
ways the. cose. 

Sir. Baldwin asked whether we preferred 
to ride or walk. David answered for me, 
saying, “ Mary prefers to walk by all means, 
so.that she can lookintothe storewindows.” 
•'.Sir; Baldwin and - the young lady~hoth 
looked pleased at this, and as I really did 
prefer to walk, Mr. Baldwin said he sliould 
consider it his privilege to ivaik with me, 
and would leave David to the care of the 
j young lady. I hardly knew whether that 
was proper, but supposed that Mr. Baldwin 
would nut have spoken ot such a thing un¬ 
less it was, so I took his arm, and we led the 
way. 

I found Mr. Baldwin a very agreeable 
man indeed. He kept me so engaged in 
conversation that 1 had no time to look in at 
the windows, even if I had cared to. It 
happened, however, ihat we went through 
streets where there were not many stores, 
and which were not so well lighted. as they 
should have been. Soon after ■ we had 
crossed what f think was called Centre 
street, I saw three men coming towards us, 
arm-in-arm, and my first thought was that 
they had been drinking. Mr. Baldwin 
stopped, and as they did not seem inclined 
to turn out for us, we kept the inside of the 
walk but gave them all the room wa could. 

“ Hello, Sally!” said one, releasing himself 
flora the others and staggering up against 
me,—u glad ter see ye—^—”. 

His words were stopped by a blow from 
Mr. Baldwin, that sent him sprawling into 
the street. 

A sudden faintness came over, me; hut 
Mr. Baldwin grasped my arm, rightly and 
urged me to hasten away. " This is a bad 
place,” said he; “we had beUer,;_hurry." 
For a few irioments we almost’ran. 

“Hold on!” called David; “don’t run! what 
are ydtf afraid of? ' lt“ would look better to 
just turn to and give those felloH’s a pound¬ 
ing!” / > ' ' ; ' J) . .'i':.'' ff 

‘ ■“ You don’t know New York yet, Dave,” 
said James, who-was,.in the rear. •“ Push 
ahead,-if you’ve any'regard fdr'the^ ladies.” 

“I wquld'nt run for such scalawags if it 
was'nt for the ladies,” said David. “ Where 
i are your police—your city's guardians, as 
you call them P” ; ■ ’' ■ 

“Our police are all,peaoable ;men,Mr. 
Bias,” said Baldwin,—" very gentlemenly 
men. They don't like to i mix much with 
the rabble, but they generally come after the 
trouble is. over, and arrest any , who may 
have happened to be hurt. It isn’t safe to 
trust altogether to the police in New York, 
especially in the neighborhood of the 
Tombs.” , 

“ And where are the Tombs, Mr. Bald¬ 
win?” I asked faintly. “ Have you a burial 
place ill the midst of the city P” 

" O yes, several; but the Tombs is a 
burial place for the living ; they bury name, 
fame,'fortune, every thing that a man has in 
the iTombs..aiid the man himself lies there 
and rota, it’s a place of bars and bolts,— 
a name they have given to the city prison. 

It is only next square from where we -met 
those fellows, and most likely some of them 
will be in it before morning.” , ' . 

“0dear—1 would not like to live in,New 
York!’;’ I said. “ There is nothing that could 
induce ihe to leave the farm for such a place 
ae this, " 


, pui her hM^erchief 

to her moutfiq'Kut fdr my own 'pi)^! could 
see nothing foTiniglt^iit.'- Shir dian!t seem 
to cure much abdut wliqi^'qn the "stage, 
but I S’bap'. became m iutiii^Bted that I hardly 
took any more no'llpe of.w dii-pd^ld either. 
The play was.'iTtliitGoimi^df l^dhto.Criiito, ’ 
wliieh had jb'sf been, pii'tji)|iIin.S^ev sUge. at 
great^hxo]biisei.aiid'm^;pf)|^,se|inas were 
magnj^^ IjdybSdtUesonptl^Mp ohe.'aot 
a wiioTe.t^VaS bf'dniidaIr>baMef:upah the 
stage ;)^QiI|hriicqm.klie^jihOkddl^^^ some 
of ®itKolimpriSjaiqu>thrf^^^^ were 

not nlt^J;^]qrtaal87rTlieitB'w’a»j|;tt^ ele- 

if she' ki^6iie{l‘hh''had-.'lifiTtrtjhlfTl«cked. 

Iti anotlgj^seoiyewl w#» aslonwhed—and 1 
irust say ff gooQ-aeM-^sheclteipJto see a 

fxfdmwiMimi 

Bald^\yii|^ tlAt in lAt tMSre except 


iSei 4'uoh nifeut ft, that Ickn^dadliy’lm^* 
me myself-a sailor,"—- - . - 

1 eenftknot and reef.yet, but sha's an 
awful hand'.to iateaii^’ iataitlayid. “ She 
^ L J u* ™ compass, and me too, before 
TO hil^psen.married a month. ..But we gea- 
Wn>on an’qjay,bowline dndiMVe ilali 
Bailing. Of course, I shipped her with the 
,unaCTSUnding that I was to be captain.” 

1 e the same old joker, Eph,-^I don’t 

. ‘“lit .you’ve changed a bit,” Kobert 
remaTVod.'. ° . 



pwt*! very 

8™9PXdhyiheyJjpgaft;V 

thei|.9e,;jf Jlipsp, ypjing.Jftdleai Clffstjbe .made 
of vcryifamxeoiUUSindeediaRdiaKdfiall’.wbo 
went thereitDiiiKikuatdffliffditrmustVbeiifikdiy 
used toiadbU thinKssnoFo^nmiflfown i part-i 1 




hRfM'fiaiim! .. 

irji!Mx!)gtdi*>oyvh,»hpp.qae 


do'W,5oi:jyou,,Ml . 

mother WOuld,Hay,tojtbatPi”^vpvr.( al 

AndAtiuUiiwas^ydDatiid! aFlliould^have 
cried, almost, had 1 not felt that.it'iiwould 
have l»efM9«t«oftRl.ace/A Wirifcftgceat.eSbrt 
I tried tn agy, ,.j«BagtbHig„pjeaBaot 1 but 1 

0’iH.iili061«4,*iAil4 tile 
young lauv chattelj^g^eir as unconcerned 
aa could be, and J J^jj'^inor^^^ensibiy than 
ever beipre people can 

endurytnaa'i^)tfi*^s.*AUf;'TTirjia r'n I’J 

The music—I wns delighted with that,—^and 
\ritlrthe bpiiutiful scenerjvthe acting," with 
aU, indeed, but those young ladies and thei^ 
dancing. 0, what^o power for good might 
the stage be made ! T thought,—il—if—rthey 
w.ouVd^iit.,trytQ.roake U a;powec for.good.i 
{J was gtiid, when it all over and we 
were home ^again-^up in our room alone-“«^ 
David and I. “ Oh, David,” I could not 
help saying, “ how couM you look at those 
young dancing .women?" 
c»“ Why, Meryy they were the prettiest 
things thei'e! don’t you thluk. so ?” , 

u“I couldn't look at them, David,—1 
couldn’t look at them,” 

^h“.That's all ndneaense, Mary; I could 
look at them easy enough; and you wouldn't 
mind it, I guess, after seeing theci a tew 
liraes.” ■ , ., ‘ 

* “ I don’t want to get used to such things; 
David, and 1 am real sorry we went to the 
theatre at ttli.” * 

«>“Nonsense,- Mary! nonsense! Do you 
think James and Mr. Baldwin would have 
taken us there ifit weren’t ail right? You 
bet not!—Z haven’t enjoyed anything to 
much for a long time, and I would like to 
go again. But we’re going out to Newark 
to-morrow, Mary, and you’ll enjoy that, 1 
know.” 

J.David was going to Newark because a 
friend w'ho Jiad been with him at sea lived 
there.; Or rather the young man’s father 
lived there, for Robert—that was the young 
man’s name—bad gone to sea'again, and 
David did not much expect to find him at 
home. They had written to each other,"but 
ithad been a long time since any letter had 
oome from Robert^ and David thought he 
would go oiit to Newark and inquire about 

hima.: li. 

“So the next day we went fo Newark,—and 
though the country^ was low and not very 
att^aciive’pn^the vraVpit seemed a great deal 
pleasanter than in the city. As soon as we 
left the cars, we went into a store, and asked 

if they' could tell us where Mr, H-lived. 

“ O, yes*—everybody knew him; of course 
everybody knew the Chancellor of-New Jer¬ 
sey.Just go up to Broad Street and turn 
to the left,—we would know when we came to 
his house. 

Robert had told David that his father was 
a lawyer, but we had known nothing about 
liU.leing.Chancellor of New Jersey,—what¬ 
ever that might be. > Neither David nor 1 
had any idea what that was, but we did not 
care to ask. David said of course a chan¬ 
cellor was one who chancelled, and we let it 
go at that. “But I am almost afraid to go 
there now," I said, “ for very likely they be¬ 
long to the aristocracy.” 

“Aristocracy, humph! Don’t we belong 
to the aristocracy, too, Mary ? I’d like to 
know if the Chancellor has got four acres of 
potatoes growing ! There’s no better folks 
than we, you know, when we're at home, and 
I’m not going to back down for any chan¬ 
cellor ill New Jersey. Wasn’t my gfeat- 
great-great-great-grandfatherone of the very 
first that founded tbe old Massachusetts 
Colom’? Didn’t he build the first house at 
Boss River in 1630 and join the church nine 
years' after? And didnt his son Nicholas 
marry Ann Paulsgrave, the greatest heiress 
in Great Yarmouth, and ain’t their two 
gravestones standing to this day? And 
haven't we a right to put a coat of arms on 
the old sleigh if we ivere only fools enough 
t^with a bear on it and a spear through 
him, because one of the Biases eighteen gen¬ 
erations back slew the leader of an army with 
his strong arm and gained a battle for his 
king? Haven’t we got as good old Saxon 
blood in us as ever was made. Mar}',—^and 
four acres of potatoes besides? And do you 
suppose I am going to back down for the 
Chancellor of New Jersey, or any other 


I ■ ** in a man U mighty apt to 

said David, “ I'm givep to 


foolish,.. Bob, you know that; but 
W®/)'** the best she can to break me 
‘ , Mi' break my head first, pos- 

kibiy she’ll succeed. -They do say, Bob, that 
I,, behave pretty well in company alrendyi 
jn.d 1 know X'm beitcr than 1 was, But 1 


plant you to’ tell me all about how you came 
to^ .be captain, S lems to me you've been 

mighty lucky, somehow.” .- . . 

L have got this ship'withbut 

mends,—of course you'll understand that, 
Hph; but I’ve baen working hard since 
we wiire lo^ether in the Old South. Captain 
tried hard to have me go with him 


“But we who are obliged to live here'get 

to like it very well. There is many a lady, _j,™ ___ 

I.herc Avho.. .could .not Jnduced tQ.giye..up 

her fine residence for the country. There __ 

areja great many, attraction's in the city, Mrs. w 

^ ’ ’ ■ *'• ■- - a^a>is^flpia,feu deUghted fimrjrbut 


In a'lhoment more a lady came, and asked 
u« in, and seemed really glad to see us. She 
said she was Robert’s mprher, and that hn 
hadlold her about David, and our‘coming 
reminded her that she had seen a letter 
in hU room addressed to David, only h 
few days before. “ It wouldn’t be stranp if 
the letter were there now," she said,— 
“Robert was so careless about mailibg 
letters,”—and she went up to see. 

Sure enough the letter was there, and she 
brought it down and gave it to David; but 
as she could tel! us all about Robert, David 
put the letter into his pocket to read at home. 

David was surprised to learn that Robert 
had a ship,—that is, that he was captain of 
one,—ana that-he was at that very time in 
New York fitting for a voyage to San Fron- 
cipffti '»VW<tb’.ha3.thenj but.jnet» starts . into 

[pr she 


Bias, ahd I have no doubt if yoii were to re- 


_ _ Tc r^hi 

Mr. H’ m was.ftt'il^enidn, so after au we 


main here you would soon come to like it j DivridDimad^iineiUitging fif^hat. 

I was quite sure I should not, but did not 
try to argue the point, for I did not feel 
.equal to.an argument with .Mr. Baldwin.^ 

It was hot long till we came but into'the 

XI lii ' « XI . lx . ti.'A *■'. i 


ffxdisiOb^XeQ-liithisI si 

H-,.»h6,M'iwqit sa,^ 

a^labl«<i^amsif Iiffver;jpL< 
aristACwriaTwjnay, DavlftS 


one bi^/Mrs. 


If she^was' ah 
aftei^we.had 


folUglare'“of Broadway, and, then:Dwas»8l) ie^j^^rjjKq.^g^wUhed^elf^weTe fimre^bf 
llpwUd^e^ ibat 1^ Go^q;b^(UyjBay^Bny^hi^ ^ them. “ It isn’t the real tiptop folks tliat put 
more till we arrived at the theatre. Tt ion airs,-Mary, so far asT have observed," 
geemed almost wicked.th?p they shogldj,w^te | [David «aWp“ it's qidy^hose that have' come 
so mueh’Uight;'when sotmarty poor people, !up sudd^ly, andTeel a'JittJe lostl as it were, 

cpuld have none; but/oc.alktbat I couldpot' - — ---* • ■ • - 

but'admire^tlie elegant “displays Ih^the '^wih- 


ighty et 
it isn’tO 


They had some splendid coffee,^ 

David said, but I had not taken.to drinking out 
coffee then, and the water was miserable, . and 
James'praiscd the water, though, and wentJroiL « . 

80 far Os to say that it was the 01^^ water iii you, can prophe^, bbt ' 

the country (I suppose be meant city),*.that tmah lhat.can... ; 
was fit to drink. It came from the country,*''j "And here,” laying his hands*’upon "ft 
he sold—&om this Croton Biverr—andhe plaster.cast ne&r by, .H.we have the skuU -of 
rohfrt take us to see the Reservoirs.'. There, a;Phjarabh. :’The ,FharaO!u%^ ybff 

were two of th^, and he spoke of‘them as know—kings’.' 'niey built'* the Fyro- 

* ’ * '* alvaa In.*Am. I 




being the greatest things man ever made. .-. ' mids an^ buried theinselTes iO'’eini\ ^biVds 
James Jbv^iness. to, atten'I. ^to in thej |Wpp 9 ,ed to hare belonged to the Identiffaj! 
inoralfi‘g,' 'sd iifter“’hfeatra‘8t‘Daxid'and'I 1 rnataoh that set Joseph to buying eoih;— 


treiit)eiiC^alosh.''-TiyiYia~that'was-Jaihea’a 'the corn that is spokenofin Scrtutui’^nfaich 


wtfa —thought she must stay , at home to some folks thinks was xrheat, Th^usedto 
see to the dinner. I was.soirty.'ta'hffii hW.'^ eiofial@’en;&nd|Bdd)?Sldil^£ 6 mUB Am 


dows, ; and - the scenes lof fairy-like beauty 
that were revealed; within some of the places 
that we passed. There was something thrilU 
ing and exciting,'too, in' ferfing that- you 
formed a part of the great' tide of life that 
was flowing -op and down that bewildering 
thoroughfare., ; ' 

But Lthe .theatre— 7 I ‘was 'stillmdre ,bBvvi !,7 
dered when I sat inside of that, in the midst 
of such a glittering company. " Seems to 
me the women are a good deal given to dress 
here,’,’;,! heard David say-.to thefyoong ja^ly 
by,: IdS'-iiidv,'I suppose,' now, that. Maiy 
wUt .feri-a;Uitle'ffshamed of hsy,'clothes,’’ 
and'.he lo'ked at me as miioh as to 'ask;;ifi J 
h(et4'riot'sol';;' V';y'- --".n-ii-i 

; ‘.i I am hot at-all ashamed,” I replied j I 
don't know that T have anything to-he 
asham.ed of.”.;. ... , 

:“!i‘-Nor;haye'you,” siid Mr. Baldwin'; :’;"'to 
my mind you-are very- becomingly dressed 

Snstnosl'.'MIX'lo'rixr Ixxira Bacmxa-xxx'nra'Sn.M.i,; -iir j'; 


glaaJyoii'awd’t- .... ... 

wJiatT'i8aid'"'ai'yself. I'Bu't 1- am' 8iirol!l:felt 

V‘o Never '-mind the dresses; David,” ./aijid 
James; “ they whSiO bought" hrith "liorniwed: 
money, more than half of them. Half the 
fellows that are with these fine ladies 
couldh‘t9ay thmif=hdrieSl!'aebU fb' SKveltheir 
lives i It isn’t everybody that’s got four 
acres of potatoes at home, as you have, 
ii*vB!!i:«5:isars« ‘ 


jtafind t.h'emselves in good bompany.”; 

: ftiyh; did hot caU on '%bert till next^day; 
lOCjoburse David |(dok jiihl^th hIml'for)li8 
wanted Bob—he always called him Bob—to 
see his wife. Robert was a year older than 
David, jimtiThafTwa^^not mOnfied, and his 
motherihadVwd'that there was.no prospect 
that he woulri-fit at'piBBeut.iiI)avid had told 


me before how it ,was,—a young lady.; 

[Khbeft had''lot'ed,had.‘,*;iilted,I’^im,-i.t 

was one reason'why '.he.hkd 'gdne to se 


. whioN 

why' he.fiild 'gine to sea. It 
[wasa Bott likely, .'rDavid^aaid,!that* he would 
Jvery soon run'after'.another.:; o 

You ought" to* have ieeil ‘those two shake 
Ihanls. . I really believri.-tears, came .to the 
eyes oN'^tJ^of.'itfieiri^:^ -i''l;7aay, Ephi-”—for 
qniO; Saasoa: Tw.liert, always-lOoUed, Pavid. 
Sjfcj-ij .tHefsightfof youtis'.good ' fot'Boie 
.sat's'itji ptanit-jiMi r:'. 

was'orie of Datid's'saiior 'phrases, arid 
I suppose they both knew what it.riieant, but 
iDaw^said;. 

t.filf you’ve fgotaore eyes; Bob,'justTook 
ere I This is mv wife. . L call her" Mffrv: 


ii^qujdoa^ seeo ihsr,.ftt he^v,,(^st^ , ror. snq ,tea; 
litrie homesick, down here,but she’affUfright 
whei?m*<fe . 

-vTh^iyiO^og captffiaixece&ea me;U politely^ 
a^''“any'''inwi ^Could'JiaVe * dohCiT^nofrini 

lanatnattha^was'ft '.tru0'nntiemana>-^Ik>iwa8 
[otf'BSJta Wil'4H^ 

oncq.^|it 5 ^*’ Have you 
ever bean.'to sea, A&Ss.BiatP’fflLlfJtekbd'^oaC, 
os COdo.as we I 


ugam, as hoatsteerei', but I just told him no 
mure blubbar-huaUng for me, and shipped 
as second mate in a bark, that was going up 
the Straits. Tv© been working, Eph, you 
ma} be sure of that. But, of course you got 
^ letters, and ought to know .something 
about It., It isn’t two weeks yet since I 

wrote,you, Enb.” • , .> : n 1 

“ Aye, thhVs so, biit I didn't getlihe letter 
bntu ^ yesterday, and wouldn’t have got it 
mother hadn’t. given it to me. 
Why don’t you mail your letters,* Bob, after 
you have written them ?’’ 

“ Did 1 leave that letter at home I Well, I 
meant it for you, at any rate, and am glad 
you got it J for if you had never answered it 
I should have thought you ht»d cast me off, 
sure. I’ll try to be more careful, Eph, if 
you’ll forgive me this time.” 

“forgive you, Bob!—of course 1 won’t 
do that}—but I'd like nothing better than 
to go round the Horn with you in this ship, 
though. I wish I had such friends oa you've 
got, Bob." ‘ 

”,You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
saying that, Eph! Here you have a wife that 
llbyes you, and, you are wishing for such 
friends as I have, so that you can go around 
the Horn 1 You wouidti't change places with 
'me, Eph—you know you wouldn't I” 

“ No, I don't believe I would, Bob,—but 
;I would like to go to sea witn you again, 
now that you are captain, for all thaL”' < 

“ You might fare hard, Eph, for I intend 
to he captain, and show no favors. I’ve 
been through the mill, you know, and now 
it's my turn to grind ?" 

Aye, aye, Bob 11 understand that; but 
I wouldn’t be afraid to trust myself with 
you. But, come to think, l’\e got four acres 
of potatoes at home ! Of course I can’t go 
off ond leave them.” 

“ That's 80 ,' Eph,—stand by your potatoes. 
And that reminds me that you must come 
andAine vfith me to-raorrowj both'you and 
Mjrsi Bias, for I,want to show you How we 
live in the cabin.” *■ - . 

AVe accepted the invitation to dine, and 
haying been shown all over the ship, went 
home well pleased with our visit. ■ 

To hring;^ this part of ray story to a con¬ 
clusion, I will only say further that we dined 
on board the Griffon next day, very cosily, 
with only the captain and his first officer. 
The dinner was excellent, and we were served 
by the black steward with as much deference 
as though we bad been guests of the highest 
quality. After another very ^pleasant visit 
we took leave of our good mend in excellent 
spirits, and with a promise from him that be 
would visit us on ms return home. 

How fortunate that we cannot see all that 
is to come f~for then, too often, would oui 
smiles be tears ; our leave-takings, lamenta¬ 
tions that human strength could ^scarce 
endure. The young captain^ who. parted 
with us so full of hope, never returned from 
that voyage. Never more shall we grasp his 
friendly hand till we too shall have crossed 
to the other shore. 

What hbste of friends are waiting there!— 
and how continuously is their number 
increasing ! And yet, id our sbort-aighted- 
ness, we count only those who greet us here. 
ron/niu«tf.1 


“ OH,David,how.youdotalk I Itseems asif 
you must bo crazy, to run on so." 

“Well, supposing I am? Ain’t we all 
crazy, more or Jess?—and don’t the craziest 
raen.enjoy themselves the beat, as a general 

H ’’ ? But.I am not so crazy as to try to 
ray . I greatness on other men’s fame, 
Mary,—you needn’t be afraid of that. 1 
ohl^'^tJioiijfht r<I remind ye*, and get your 
cQuihgeup, ButI guess we ni^dn’t oe afraid 
of Bob’s father, any way." 

IVe found the house—rather an old-* 
fashioned one,* but-looking as if it had been 
aristocratic in its day and as if the man who 
livcfd thfere was able to keep it up—and rang 
the bell. 

David gave the servant his name, and said 
thbirhc was a friend of Robert, Mr. H- *8 
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CIL\PTEB XII. 

I did not go on board the brig till she was 
leadj to sail, which y,-&s on the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary* David said she was a trim little 
cr.*ift ; but as I was not sailor enough to 
know a trim craft from any other, I bad to 
take his iroid for it. She was called the 
Isabella, and had a woman^a bust for a 
figure-head. The vessel seemed very small, 
compared with the bark which Darid^ friend 
had commanded, and I could liardly under¬ 
stand, at first, liow so many of us were going 
to live in her little cabin. 

Besides David and I, there were two other 
passengers; one of whom had been a captain i 
in Mexico under General Scott,—and of 
course knew all about Vera Cruz,—while the 
other was a young physician, who professed 
to have practiced medicine several years—- 
though I don’t think he was yet a day older 
than twenty-five—in iVicaragua, Costa Bica, 
and other Central American States. He was 
going down now to try his skill on the poor 
5lexicans, as if they had not already suffered 
enough from American invasion. Il might 
be an advantage to have him wUh us, how¬ 
ever, for he could talk in Spanish ns well as 
in English. He wag quite entertaining in i 
his conversation, loo, and being very much' 
of a gentleman, we soon began to enjoy his 
company. 

Besides, there were the captain, mate, and 
steward to occupy the cabin. There were 
four state-rooms—so small that I wondered 
why they called them state rooms—with two 
berths in each, besides which there was a 


selves in the glass;—though it was impossi¬ 
ble to assume any position before it in which 
wo did not seem disfigured. 

“ How do you like my hump back, Mary P” 
David asked, as he stood sideways to the 
glass, surveying lumself. 

“ No better tnan I do my nose,” I replied. 

“ See how awfully it turns up.^* • 

“ There was no telling really how you 
looked in that glass them It might improve 
some folks,” David said, but he couldn't see 
that it did us. ** And do you know,” said 
he, “ that the breaking of it is a bad sign P” 
“0 yes, I said 3 “out of course I don’t 
believe in signs. It happened naturally 
enough, you know.” 

“ That's 80 j but if those fellows^ forward 
should find it out, it W’ouldn't be a bit strange 
if they refrised to do duty in this brig any 
inoie. There’s no telling how supersutioua 
some of these sailors ore,” I 

But the s^ors did not refuse to do duty, | 
and in a few days I felt better, as David had 

f iredicted. There were eight seamen, who ' 
ived in the forward part of the vessel, 11 
did not quite like the look? of any of them, | 
though 1 supposed that was because 1 was' 
not used to sailors. David said he supposed 
it was about an average sort of crew } he did | 
not pretend to know much about the crews 
of any but whaling vessels. 

llie mate was a young man, and there was 
certainly something peculiar about him. I 
could not tell why, really, but I did not fancy 
him at all. It seemed as if you could not 
tell from what he said what his real thoughts 
were. No one else seemed to remark it, 
however, and as I was only a woman, I did 
not speak of it, even to David. The mate's 
name was Tisbury, They called him Mr, 
Tisbury. 

We crossed the Gulf Stream the fourth 
day out, and the change from winter to sum¬ 
mer weather was something remarkable. 
After that we had light winds, and it was I 
reaib' delightful to be on deck, esjiecially in i 
the morning and during the last hours of the 
day. I used to get up every morning to sec ’ 
the sun risej and with David would sit 
and watch its going down at night. Some¬ 
times its waning splendor would pour out 
through rifts of clouds, clothing them with 
the very light of Heaven, it seemed to me. 
I never Ured of watching the setting sun. 

In about a week we were upon the Bahama 
Banks? and there, for days, we lay almost 
becalmed. There were whole days when 
there was not air enough stirring to fill the 
sails? and then, the glassy sea seemed very 
monotonous. 

But through the translucent waters we 
could see the very bottom, on which the 
sleeping sea reposed. A plain of lightish 
gray seemed iar down; though not so far 
but what we could now and then discern dim 
wavering forms resting upon it. 

We mrifted within sight of some low 
islands; and one afternoon a company of 
stronge-looking men came in two boats from 
one of them, which must have been many 
miles away, and boarded us. These men 
seemed friendly enough, but they had a 
rough, weather-beaten look that made me 
almost afraid of them. They were wreckers, 
and merely came ofiT to see what sort of pick¬ 
ing they would get, I suppose, should any¬ 
thing happen to ua. 

Some of these men were vfry expert divers, 
and for a small consideration they showed 
us what they could do. It was really won¬ 
derful to see them go down straight as an 
arrow to the bottom, and bring up star-fish, 
pieces of sponge, and other objects of inter¬ 
est. That evening, after they had left us, 
we saw what looked like a chain-cable upon 
the bottom, and the captain withhis men went 
to work to fish it up. They got an iron grap¬ 
nel hold of it, and by means of the windlass 
drew the whole thing on deck. It was the 
cable of some small vessel that had probably 
been lost on those banks. The finding of it 
set us to thinking and talking of what hud 
happened to many vessels there, and might 
happen to us. We all sat on deck till late 
that_ night, and more than once I said to 
David that I was glad we had left the baby 
at home. 

On a Sunday morning, only two or 
three days later, we were lying quite near 
to two other islands, upon one of which two 
bouses stood boldly out, upon a ridge, 
against the clear blue sky. Down upon the 
shore there were some signs of verdure, and 
a straggling grove of stumed-looking trees, 
but the general aspect of both the islands 
was sterue enough. 

The sun bad hardly risen, when we saw a 
boat leave the shore of one of them, directly 
below the most prominent of the two houses, 
and come towards us. There were two men 
in the boat, both pulling at. the oars. They 
might have been half an hour in getting 
alongside, and then the captain invited them 
on board. 

Judge of our surprise when we found that 
the biggest man of the two, and by far the 
dirtiest, was Governor of that island. It was 
an English island—one of that endless chain 
which reaches round the world, so that by 
following it fast enough no British subject 
need ever go to bed for want of sunlight— 
and he claimed to have authority from Queen 
Victoria. The doctor asked if the Queen 


never done it but once.^ Still ho was willing 
I should try again, hoping that he might get 
another good fitting slilrt sotnetime. 

When I went to work on David's shirts, 
the Doctor seemed delighted. He and 
David sat down in the cabm with me, and 
they two began to talk about shirts, In such 
a way that I soon got nervous. My mind 
being diverted from what I was doing, I out 
the first shirt so low in the neck that I knew 
David never could wear it, and then I told 
him so, asking at the same time if he and 
the doctor would not go on deck. 

Like aa not it womd fit the doctor,” said 
David, without minding my request. “ Sup¬ 
pose you let Mary take your measure, Doc¬ 
tor, and if the shirt will fit you she sbaii 
make it up for you.” 

” I nm sorry, Mrs. Bins, that your hus¬ 
band and I made you spoil your work,” the 
doctor said, ” but Mr. Bias forgets that I. 
have even more length of neck than he. 
Were it otherwise, I ^ould be most happy- 
to act upon the hint ho has given me, for I 
assure you nothing would please me more 
than a good fitting shirt." 

“It’s a pity we couldn't give It to the 
Gorenior,” said David. " I guess you must 
have had him ip mind when you was cutting 
it, Mary. I suppose he don'tget a new shirt 
very often, and if you'll make it up, like I 
enough we’il get a chance to give it to him | 
when we go along back. By the way, Doc-1 
tor, how long do you suppose it will be' 
before the average female intellect will have 
progressed to a point that will admit of 
every man's having a good fitting shirt P” 

The doctor had no statistics on which to 
found a reply, but he said that as regarded 
sliirt making, it was evident that all human 
intellect was yet in embryo. No doubt the 
time would come when any man could put 
on a new shirt without feeling obliged to 
tell his wife it was cut too high or too low, 
or that ^he didn't know anything about 
making shirts, but at the present slow rate 
of progress, that would be many ages hence. 
“ Wlien the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, without even a thought of mutton,” 
said he, “ and other things shall have come 
to pass that the prophets foretold, then will 
all shirts fit in the neck and strife andconten- 
tion between man and wife cease. 

‘JBut,” continued the doctor, “generation 
upon generation must yet endure and suf¬ 
fer,—whole ages yet cumber the earth 
with their burdens of mortality, before 
man can say, * blessed art thou O woman 
for this my shirt which thou hast given 
me!’ I have no doubt, Mrs. Bias, but what 
that blessed time will come, though you and 
I have unfortunately been born too soon to 
see it. We can comfort ourselves, however, 
with the assurance that shirts will not be 
needed in that life which is to come. At 
least Avc have nothing authentic that would 
indicate that they will be, and for my own 
part I feel quite sure there will be no shirt¬ 
making or buttons to sew on in hsaven. If I 
were in your place, Mrs. Bias, I would put 
the dementing thing away now, and rest 
myself for awhile on deck. Although the 
sun shines with a fervency unknown in your 
Northern home, the temperature is at about 
the right point beneath the awnings.” 

“That's BO,” said David. “Turn the 
shirts out to grass, Mwy, and let’s go up. 
The idea of your coming to sea to make 
slurts!” 

Of course I put my work aside; and I 
never had the heart to^ take it up again so 
long as I was in the brig. 

(To he coniinued.') 


little room for the steward. These rooms had many more governors like him j atwhich 
were on opposite sides of the cabin, which be seemed^ offended,—till the doctor also 
was hardly more than ten feet square. When asked him if he was a good judge of brandy, 
David and I had got our baggage into our when the current of his anger seemed turned 
room, and got in ourselves, 1 could not help ®iid he became very amiable. 
sa 5 *ing, “ O my 1" i The GoYernoi was short and thick, and 

That’s so, Mary,” says David j “ there's * hia head was only a little way above hia 
no telling- how small you can be till you go shoulders. He disdained shoes,—at least he 
to sea. But she’s a cozy little craft, anyhow,' wore none,—did not seem particular about 
and I guess we’ll enjoy ourselves.” bis hat,—a dilapidated straw one,—and was 

“0 dear, David, I hope so I^but what dressed only in a checked shirt and duck 
would mother say to spe us piled in here ? I trowseis. Histrowsers were large, had lost 
wonder why they call these little cuddy-holes i nil their original whiteness, and his open 
state rooms?” shirt-front displayed a grizzled breast to the 

“ Oh, it's because they’re stately, I s'pose. beft advantage. It seemed hardly possible 
"you’d think so, Mary, if you should go and Queen Victoria could have many such 

lire forward awhile. They don’t have any governors as he. 

state-rooms in the forecastle, Mary*—at Of course the captain treated the Governor 

least they didn’t when I went to sea.” "very civilly, and the doctor gave him some 

We went on board before the brig had j brandy. This so worked upon his good- 
left her dock, and it was some hours before nature that he invitedus all to come o-n shore 
she worked her way out. At last a little I and return his call. That biggest house was 
tug-boat took ua in tow, and drew us down! his, he said, and the other belonged to the 
88 far as Staten Island, where we had to drop he governed. If we would come on 

anchor and wait for a breeze. We anchored shore, we should be welcome to them both, 
just as the sun was setting, and as the water would particularly like to have the 

was smooth and the air sharp, we had excel- lady—referring to me—see his wife. I 
lent appetites for the supper the steward had thanked him for my part of his invitation, 
prepared for us;—our first meal on board. bim I would like to make his wife's 

It did seem real cozy in that little cabin ac^qaintance. 
when we had gathered around the table, Tke Governor consented to atop to break- 

although I was the only woman there. A J ^fter which he pulled back home. About 
woman can endure men’s company very well an hour after he left us, the brig’s boat was 
when her husband is wdth her, 1 have always lowered, and we did really go to return his 
found. The captain of the brig, the other visit. 

oaptain and the doctor, sat down with us, Two of the seamen pulled us four pasaen- 
while tho mate remained on deck. These gers ashore; the mate going with us, while 
were all young men—under thirty—except the captain remained on board. Entering a 
the captain of the brig, who could hardly little cove, we leapt upon its'sandy border,— 
have been less than forty, and who 1 soon and how good it seemed to be again on 
learned was a married man. His name was land ! —though I had been only bo few days 
Gilkey ; and he told me in confidence that at eea. Having secured the boat, we all took 
he had already been married twice. I asked our way to the Governor’s house. A walk j 
if either of his wives had ever been to sea of a quarter of a mile, perhaps, by a winding 
with him. “ O no,” said he, looking thought* path, through the stunted grove, and over a 
fully around his little cabin, “ I never lake rather rocky way, brought us to the foot of 
my wives to sea; they couldn’t content the ridge on which the house stood, 
themselves in such a place as this.” Arrived at the house, we were welcomed 

Not being quite sure that I understood by the Governor himself, who at once intro- 
hiB meaning, I said nothiug more to Captain duced us to his wife. She was not so white 
Gilkey about his wives. He always treated as the Governor, but a deal more cleanly- 
me with the utmost respect, however, and I looking. She was a finely formed woman, 
cannot but think be was a very good sort of neatly dressed, lady-like, but her skin was 
, t s . . black. I was a little surprised, but 

I could not but laugh when it was time to triea to make myself agreeable none the less, 
“turn in,’’—as David called going to bed. She was a woman, and it seemed good to see 
We could not both undress at once, in that a woman's face once more, even though it 
httle room, and David waited for me. He was a dark one. But indeed I found that 
tola me it would be safer for me to lake the she could talk quite as well as I, and I could 
-ower berth; for then, if I should tumble not but think that she had been brought up 
out, 1 would not have so far to fall. “0 in some good family. Her features were in- 
jh I” J ” and what should I telligent, and at times her conversation even 
do if you should break your neck ?” bordered upon the elegant. I could not but 

“ We have to trust a good deal to Frovi- wonder at such a woman being the wife of 
deuce, Mary, when at sea;—but I’ll try to such a man. 

he careful.” There were several children, one of them 

I could not repress a aught exclamation, being a grown-up daughter, but very much 
as David climbed into the berth over me, inferior in personal beauty and natural Intel-, 
whiCh caused him to ask,— ligence to her mother. ' 

“ What ia it, Mary ? Mavc you got the -The house—that made me wonder again, 

cramp?” ,. , . only one alory high, and aeemedbuilt 

“O no, David; but I think it would he of the wrecks of ships, State-room doors; 
better for you to come to bed first.” pannelied walls and partitions of the richest 

“ Oh, Mary, I forgot to tell ye,—you woods; elegant mirrors; and furniture of an 
should always turn your face the other way elegance to match. Upon a rosewood dresser 
when anybody gets in over you. I should were decanters and goblets of cut glass. The 
have thought you would have known that. Governor apologized, however, for the de- 
But I guess there’s no harm done. Say your canters being empty; and we got the impres- 
prayers and go to sleep.” sion that the season had been an unusually 

In the morning the weather had changed, dry one in those parts. There were sofas 
but the wind was from the southward and we and chairs that had once been richly uphol- 
cottld not get to sea. It was blowing quite stored; and indeed there was a great deal 
heavily, and the sky was covered wiUi thick that under ordinary ciwumstances I should' 
clouds. It blew- harder and harder as the have wondered to see in such a place os that, 
day wore away, making the little vessel There was a feeble attempt at entertain- 
pitch and yerk at her anchor fearfully. The Jnent in the way of fruit,—which had some- 
aprav made everything wet on deck, and as how got there from some other island. It 
I felt quite miserably I did not leave the did not amount to much,—but we were re- 
cabin. I already half repented of my under- galed with tho sight of some'very beautiful 
taking; but David encouraged me; we might shells. They were willing to spare some of 
expect fine weather, he said, as soon as we these last, for a price, and David bought as 
were outside and well clear of the Capes, many as he thought we could afford to. 
and then I would enjoy it After spending a couple of hours very pleas -1 

But I had a miserable time for two days, antly. we said good bye to the Governor and 
It was not till the third day after we anchored his family and returned to the brig, 
that we were able to get to sea. _ Then it At last we got clear of the Bahamas, and 
came round cold again, with the wind from passing so near to the Island 'of Cuba that 
the northward, and we went down through we could almost look into the harbor of 
The Narrows flying,—as David expressed tt. Havana, we found ourselves fairly in thb' 
While we were pitching so fearfully at our Gulf of Mexico. •: We were then two weeks 
anchor, an ill-omened accident happened to out, and I was finding life at sea a very ihor, 
the cabin mirror. It was a large glass fixed notonous one. I wais really glad then that I 
against the ’ cabin bulkhead aft. While the had taken some work; along,—yarn to knit 
steward was arranging his table, a sudden into stockings, and cloth , to make David 
hurch of the vessel pitched him against this some shi^ of. David had poohed at me for 
mirroT,-ana 'the,glass was shivered, though doing so, but l-told him I was not going- to 
not completely smashed. A great many be idle for two whole mont^, and had man* 
little cracks went radiating out irom a com* aged to base my own wayin that,- i ; 
mon centre, though the outer rim still held, I was the only woman, David said, who 
the pieces in place. We could still see our-, had ever made a shbt to fit him, and 1 had 
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had only, a very light breeie.. So long .Mi He vaat..dawnt before ha had'flaid>a word* 
the breeze lasted, the weather on deck was Then he began. 

very enjoyable, but before night the wind “ I have bad news,'' he said. ** 1 am sorry 
died entirely away, and then it was oppres- to say that Captain Oilkey is missing." 
sively warm. l1ie last time 1 was on He seemed not to know what more to say; 

deck, before retiring for the night, I noticed that soP” 

th^ captain casting anxious gl&nc^vUSU^ doctor S8dd;nothmg,but^uttcred the low 
the h«rizon..:^DaYid:Spoke^|^Ql&^iAr8yidr- -pe^uUwjYhlatle that denotes surprise. 

•■from ■^tehr'jjuarter the Avind " I thinkliermust have follSii’dVerboard,” 

said the mate, ** but I can't understand Iioav. 


phrase, asking-frdmquarter 
would be likely to com^e next. 

I have fears of a norther," the captain 
replied; '*sucti a spell as this^isveryaptto bj 
followed by one." 

; V.I^I'Ve heard of them". said David,- *< and 
shbuldjudge thatthev generally make things' 
lively. If you sheuLd need an extra hand 
Qt.Any time, Captain, don't be afraid to say 
so.'*. 

** Thanks, Mr. Biasl I should not feor 
the weather, if—if—" and he ' stepped 
nearer to us and lowered his vnice, almost to 
n whimper-‘“if Mr. T'isbury were only all 
rigiu. But hehasn’i got over hia sulks yet?* 
, ".iy'e noticed that," aaidDayid. It you 
dou'cfeel safe to leave him iri'oharg’e.ibf tbe^ 
deck, Captain, just clap the darbies on him, 
andd'il 'uo the best I can for you." 

The captain seemed startled at tbv^propq-, 
sUioh, and replied quickly that he did not 
think anything hac^ bappene^ Ubftt ? would 
justify patting the mate m irons. "He is 
sulky, out that is all,” he said, "and it, 
makes me feel uncomfortable. He will natur¬ 
ally be careless, 


He didn't come below when his Avatch avos 
out, but staid up, seeming a little afraid that 
1 wouldn't knoAv how to take care of things. 
The last 1 saw of him Avas when I Avent 
fo^ard, just as the'gale struck us. Nobody 
has seen him since, and-as he can't be founds 
I have come to the conclusion that^lio ,mu8^ 
sopiehow have fallen overboard. '^ Isdon't 
think ! loVer saw; it darker than it was for 
awhile, and of couwe, you know, Mr, Bias, 
tbatAvc Avere almost on our beam-ends, liU 
Ave got headed to the Avind.” ; 

■ »* Aye, it avm dark enough," said David, 
"but It's hardly natural for a captain to fall 
fo'verboard, even in the dark. ^ Don t the 
steward know where he is. Mr. Tisbury P” ; 

The steward's roona Avas in the cobin, os I 
have before xeqiavktidj ^l- had pne 

on deck AvhetiThe gale ' truck us—at least 
he was" not beloAv wh , we. returned to the 
cabin—and none of uo hod seen him since. 
The steward was a fulUblooded negro, but 
for all that a very good sort of man, and, ns 
it pi^ved, he was up helping to take core of 
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CHAPTEU XlA*. 

We remained at'Vera Cru?: eight days, 
and I ■went two or three times more on 
shore, though never to stop at the hotel. 

All the personal etTects of the doctor had 
been transferred to the hotel at once upon 
our Mrival, Among them was a cheat of 
medicines, a case of surgical instruments, 
and other things pertaining to his profession. 
He had been uoubled somewhat in getting 
these things through the custom-house, but: 
by a liberal donation to some of the govern- 
meut employees, I suspect, had finally ac¬ 
complished it. 

^ The doctor evidently had no settled inten¬ 
tion on landing, more than to do the best he 
could, either at Vera Cruz or some inland 
city. I hardly think he intended to‘stop 
long at Vera Cruz,iioweA*er. I Avas greatly 
surprised,—and rather pleasantly, 1 must 
confess—for the doctor had really made, our 
trip pleasanter than it would have beenAvith- 
out him—Avhen, on the day before Ave were 
to sail lor NeAv Orleans, he came on board 
with David, accomjianiecl by his trunks and 
everything else that he had taken ashore ex¬ 
cept Ilia professional outfit. " Why, Doctor," 

I asked, " are you going back with up ?" 

" As far as New Orleans, Mrs. Bias. I 
rather think the profession in Vera Cruz 
don’t care to have me set up a practice op¬ 
posed to theirs, for they have paid me more 
than double Avhat my outfit cost me, under 
the plea that they were short of medicines, 
and everything of that kind, and noAV I am 
going back for a new suppl}*. Perhaps it 
will be better to import medicines than to 
dispense themand the doctor said this 
with a very well-satisfied expression of coun¬ 
tenance.’' 

" I should think it Avould be pUasanier 
for you," I said; "and lam sure we shall 
be very glad to have >our company again." 

" Aye, Doctor,” said DaA*id, Ave shall enjoy 
tbe run to New Orleans all the better for 
having you with us. At any rate w'c shall 
have no fear of you, noAv tliat you have got 
rid of your medicines and mangling-irona.” 

" Not all of them,” said the doctor; “ not 
all of them. A jihysician should never be 
without medicines. I alwny.s carry a small 
case for emergencies, and should anything 
happen to necessitate their use, you >vill not 
find rae unprepared." 

O well, we won’t object to your ?oing 
with us, if 5 ‘ou have only got a few,” said 
David. " I don’t suppose you’ve got any¬ 
thing that will cure homesickness, have you, 
Doctor? for if you have, Mary Avould like 
some." 

" The maladies of the heart seldom yield 
to medical treatment, I have found," the 
doctor replied; " but I trust that Mrs. Bais 
is not really homesick." 

" David thinks I ara j and in truth I shall 
he glad to get home again. It don’t seem to 
rae that I could ever be A'ery long content in 
any country hut our own New England.” 

“ She thinks a sight of home, Doctor; but 
I don’t suppose she’s to blame for it; she 
ncA'er wa.saway from home before, you know. 
But we’ll have everything aboard by sunset 
to-night, Mary, and be on our way home to¬ 
morrow." 

I was 80 glad to hear that, that I suppose 
I appeared more cheerful than usual the rest 
of the (lay; which did not escape David’s 
notice, and, ti; tease me, he attributed it all 
to the Doctor’s having decided to go back 
Avith us. Of course I told him it Avas no 
such thing; but he would have it that he 
was right, and 1 could not help feeling a 
little hurt at liis apparent persistence in such 
an idea. 

We left Vera Cruz late the ne.xt da}’; and 
though I did not much enjoy being at sea, I 
fell really happy when I thought 1 had seen 
the last of that strange coast. But Orizaba 
was HuU in sight the next morning; for the 
breeze had been liglu during the night, and 
though vre had lost sight of the coast, the 
grand old mountain still lifled its crest into 
the heavens behind us. 

The winds did not really favor us for two 
or three days, though Ave were continually 
getting farther from the port we had lef^ 
and, as I imagined, so much nearer to New 
Orleans. During this time the Captain and 
his mate had some high words together one 
day, though I never kneAV about what. They 
were forward at the time, and being in the 
cabin inyself, I could not hear Avhatwas said. 

I iiDticed, however, that the male did not 
come into the cabin again that day, even at 
meal-times, and I could not help feeling a 
little uneasy in consequence. I talked with 
David about it, when we could not he over¬ 
heard, but he poohed at the idea that any 
harm could come to us from the mate. “I 
don't like the fellow any more than you do," 
he said, " but I guess the Captain will be 
al)lo to keep him straight. Captain Gilkey 
isix’t a man to be fooled with, Mary, you can 
bet on that.” 

Although David was so confident, 1 was 
still uneasy, and when I noticed that the 
doc^r was more silent and thoughtful than 
usual, and also saw him examining a brace 
of very long pistols, 1 suspected'that he, 
loo, did not feel quite right. " Have you 
any fear. Doctor,” I ventured to ask, that 
any further trouble wrill come of the captain’s 
difficulty with the mate - • < 

" O no,” he replied ; "but I make it a 
point always to keep my arms in order. 
These pistols have a history, Mrs. Bias, 
which I will tell you sometime. 'They are 
duelling pistols, and have been the cause 
of more than one brave fellow's death. They 
were given me in return for services rendered 
to General-, of Costa Rica, in an af¬ 

fair of honor. The general was a splendid 
shot, and through his instruction 1 gained a 
steadiness of aim that I am inclined to think 
once saved my life. But these are not for 
ordinary use; I have still other weapons. 
But 1 trust you will pardon me, Mrs. Bias, 
for. forgetting that such matters do not usu- 
ally.interest ladies.” 

. that's all right,” said David, who 
had just entered the cabin; " of course Mary 
Ukes to know about such things. They do 


. the atew^ if he had seen him,” 

Tright-again. But I den’tlike a.ulky nfate." the mate replied, '• hut he said no I’m 
■I'hese words of the captain added to my “'raid hes gone. .And the mate looked 
own disquiet, to a degree that kept me very solemn indeed. 

awake for a long time after I had retired to It was as evident i.s it could be to nil of 
my berth. But at last I fell asleep, and my ^8 tlieni that the captain Avas gone. My 
frightened waking fancies gave place to heart sank at the thought. For.n moment 
peaceful dreams of home.;ul held ray dear no'on© ipoke, and Ave all looked verv sad. 
child tightly clasped, and covered his sweet ^'^9 manner Avaa such that I could not 
face Avith the warm kisses of a mother’s love, believe, then, that he know any better hoAv 
Father, mother and Hulda gathered around the captain had disappeared than Ave did. It 
to welcome me back, and I felt the press- seemed quite probable , to me that he had by 
ure of each hand. ‘ some accident fallen overboard when the gale 

But my sweet dream of home AAas rndely ptruck and careened the brig so fearfully, 
broken, and I suddeily "uAvoke. It AvaS Doctor spoke next. "How does tlie 
pitchy dark, and everything Avas in such fear- weather look to you, Mr. Tisbury ?" he asked, 
ful commotion that I screamed aloud, "Oh, “It's about as bad as I ever saw it,” was 
David," we are sinking!—we are lost!" solemn reply, “ but most likely this avUI 

"Be quiet, Mary!—be quiet!" I heard blow itself out by to-morrow noon. These 
him reply, in a hoarse voice, as he seemed northers never last long?’- 
to spring away from me, 1 called to him . “Is there any danger of the brig's becom- 
agaln; but heard only the roar of a fearful tug further disabled r” the Doctor asked, 
tempest that was sweeping over the brig. “ ^ think not. She’s behaving finely now.” 

The A’essel seemed tying almost upon her ** Well, then,” said the J^octor, looking at 
side, and I had to grasp the wood-work of oie, " you cannot do better than to go quietly 
my berth tightly to keep from falling out. to sleep again, Mrs. Bias. ^1 think Ave can 
The cabin lamp, though hung in gimbals, trust Mr. Tisbury to take care of the brig,— 
had been extinguished, probably by the of our lives, too, for that matter." 
sudden lurching of the vessel. It seemed as 


if there was a confused sound of voices and 
stamping of feet overhead; hut the roar of 
the tempest and the rushing of waters blended 
everything into a frightful din, and I lay 
panting Avith fear. 

In my agony I prayed to God; and while 
thus engaged the vessel partly righted. But 
the wild tumult upon deck seemed to increase 
rather than diminish. Now I could hear the 
slatting of cauA’ass aboA’e every other sound 
and J thought all the sails were being torn 
away. "Oh, David! David!” I cried, in 


CltAPTEK xy. 

I thought the Doctor’s last remark Avns 
intended quite as much for the mate as for 
me, but acting upon his hint, I said some¬ 
thing about retiring again to my room, and 
after a few more words the mate returned 
on deck. 

But I had no thought of taking off mv 
clothes again that night, and I still sat Avitn 
David and the Doctor, talking of what had 
happened. The circurnstances of the Cap¬ 
tain's disappearance Avere indeed suspicious, 


agony for his safety, feeling sure that he wm '| but after all Ave had no right to doubt. the 
exposing his life to help secure those sails.' mate’s story,—at least not until we hud 
I thought of the doctor, and called his ' questioned others Avho had been on deck at 
name; but no answer came back, and I sup- j the same time. But it Avas evident that tbe 
posed that he had also gone on deck. 1 was .mate and the croAv had seemed to under- 


alone in that dreadful darkness, and it 
seemed as if I should never more see the 
light of day. But 1 could not lie there and 
go quietly doAvn in the sea, and getting out 
of my berth, as best I could, 1 sat upon my 
trunk and tried to put on my clothes for 
I did not like to go upon deck in my night¬ 
clothes even to meet m.v death. 

There was a crash—a sound as if a mast 
had fallen—and though I Avas but partly 
dressed, 1 could remain below no longer. I 
tried to grope my Avay to the stairs, clinging 
to whatever I could lay my hands on for sup¬ 
port, but bad taken only a few uncertain 
steps, when the vessel surged A'iolently, and 
I was throAvn with great force to the oppo¬ 
site side of the cabin. Bruised and almost 
stunned, I o^ain struggled to reach the 
stairs, and at last got hold of tbe railing 
■ upon on© side of them. Then I drew myself 
up, step by step, till I could look out upon 
the foaming sea; and there 1 stood, grasping 
my support, powerless to go further* 

For a moment 1 could see nothing but the 
phosphorescent gleam of the foaming waters. 
The spray flew over and drenched me, and 
when I turned my eyes towards the quarter 
from Avhich the storm came, I was so blinded 
that I could not see at all. I think I must 
have called the name of David, for it was not 
long till I heard his voice, though it was 
almost drowned by the roar of the storm. 

“ Mary!—Mary!—are you there?” it called, 
—and in the same instant David was by my 
side. 

“ Thank God!—thank God, David, that I 
can die with you!” 

“ Hie, Mary! Why, we’re not going to die 
yet!—it’s only a squall!” 

' “Oh, David, but it is so frightful! 1 
thought we were going down. AVheie is the 
captain?-—and the doctor, David?—J can 
see no one but you.” 

Before David could reply, I heard the 
doctor B voice; and then I sbav him standing 
near us. “ The captain has strangely dis- 
apneared,” he said, evidently recognizing 
us; " he is surely not on deck.” 

“ It’s singular,” said David j “ he must be 
on deck or overboard, for he surely A*’Ould 
not be below.” 

“ Where is the mate ?" I asked, with a 
sudden thought that made me shudder. 

" He's forward, now," said David, " help¬ 
ing the men get in the jib.” 

“ Are you sure, David, that we ore not 
sinking ? 1 heard a great crash before i came 
uj) here.” 

"The maintop-mast U gone, ^lary. It 
struck upon tbe lee bulwarks in falling. But 
we are all clear of it now, and shall soon be 
all right again.” 

" All right! Oh, David, 1 Avish we were!” 

“I think we had belter go below with 
Mrs. Bias,” said the doctor, “ and see if we 
cannot improve the aspect of things some- 


stand each other better, or at least that they 
Avero on belter terms with each otherHhau 
AVer© the crew...ond‘th© Capfirirf. Ever since 
that bid cable had come on board, the 
rafin'had seemed to owe the Captain a aort 
ofigrii'dge, which I imagined was because he 
kept them pounding on it so much. And 
then, too. the night had been so dark, as aa'c 
all knew, that no man could have seen 
another more than a few steps from him; so 
it Avas not likely that any of the creAv Avoiild 
know anything more about the Captain’s 
disappearance than that he was gone. 

Under all the circumstances it seemed 
better to have confidence in the mate,—or-al 
least to try to have it, and profess to have it 
whether we had it or not. And it soeniod 
unreasonable, after all, that the mate, or any 
other man, should murder another—Ave called 
it murder - just because he had a sjute 
against him. That seemed loo unreasonable 
for belief, to me at least,-rand yet, I (;ould 
not get rid of the idea that the Captain had 
somehoAV been foully dealt- by. in fact' I 
was so impressed Avlth this idea that I could 
no more haA*e slept another Avink that night 
than if I had known that some murderous 
foe was lying in Avait to take my own life. 

I had just told David that I Avould lie 
doAvn ogaih, however (I never could get in 
the habit of saying " turn in,”) when the 
steAvard appeared, having remained on deck 
as long as he thought there Avas any necessity 
for it. He was a serious, solemn-looking 
man always, but he seemed still more sa' 
now; indeed I had never seen his dark face 
show such unmistakable signs of mourning. 

“ Well, Steward,” said Ihe Doctor, " have 
you got things all right again ?” 

" I’sG afraid not; I’se afraid not,” said the 
steward, sitting doAvii and taking u long 
breath. 

“ Are we sinking ?” I could not help ask¬ 
ing,—" Is the vessel really going down ?" 

“ ’Tain't dat, Missus,—Tain’t dat,—but de 
Capun’s lost. I’m berry sorry, but I mus 
say I link de Capun’s gone.” 

“ When did you see him last, SteAvard ?” 
the Doctor asked. 

" 1 didun see him at all, arter lie fus 
watch. I’s on deck jus fore I turned in, an’ 
he spoke to me den. He says to me, 

‘ Steward, Age’ll hab dat mutton hashed for 
brekfus;—it’s gettin’ most too ole to eat 
widouthashin? ‘Aye,aye,Capun,’lAA'cplied, 
and dem’s de last Avurds we eber had. 1 
spects he's gone." And the stcAA^ard sighed 
so deeplAT that Ave could not ''doubt his 
sincerity. 

“Well, Steward,” said the Doctor, "if he 
is gone we must make the best of it. He 
has left the brig in good hands, and you can 
give ua the mutton hash alHhe same. You 
don’t suppose the Captain ji/w/ierfoy^board, 
do you;:to get that mutton off his mind P” 
Oh, no, Doctor!—de Capun was wery 


what by striking a light. My waterproof mutton hash; he neber would jump 

. ° • .1 nvAi’hnnrn ms wa’b crwinn tn hrth .hnshAfl 


matches’ will come in play again now, and 
fortunately I have a few with me. If you 
wilt allow me to pass, Mr. Bias, I will soon 
have the cabin illuminated.” 

“ O yes,” said David, “ go,down and light 
up by all means. Mary will feel better then. 


overbpard cos we’s gwine. to hab hashed 
mutton.”' j'' 

“ Ybii arc sure he is gone?” asked David. 
“Dead shuah, Marsa Bins! De Capun 
ain’t in dis brig less he’s down in de bole;— 
an oil oouse he woulden he downidiili. De 


up oy ail means, mury wiu ivvi wclic. mv... , , i, , 

But for my own part, I shan’t feel quite easy Cap^nf gone,-dough 1 se berry sorry to 

till I know where the captain is.” i • i. o. ’j'' i ,• v 7 . 

“ Don’t Mr. ’riabury know P” I asked. It s a job. Steward,-a bad job, but 


Tisbury 

“ Very likely; but he is loo bu-sy to talk 
now. 1 haven’t had a chance to.ask him 
yet.” 

“ dh,-David, this is fearful!” 1 could not 
help sayibg again; "do you really think 
there is no danger ?” . , 

" The brig is doing very well now, Mary. 
We have got nearly everything in but the 
staysails and spanker. If nothing further 
happens she’ll go through: it all right. Some¬ 
body must have been a little careless in leav¬ 
ing so much canvas out, wm top late to 
get it in. That’s what i came* so near upset¬ 
ting us, and took the to p-ma st out of her. 


Ave must- make Uie best of it," the’ Doctor 
said again. "Of course Ihe mate will thko 
care of the brig, and bring us out all right.' 

“ 1 hopes de mate is all right," said the 
steward, with a doui}tful emphasis, arid he 
looked at us very solemnly. ■ ’ 

" And Avhy shouldn’t lie be ?” asked 
llavid. "Do you knoAv anything bad of 
him ?” 

The steward looked at David steadily for 
a moment, and then he said, 

" Of cousG you knoAvs, Marsa Bias, hoAv 
he sarsed de Capun. I alius puts dem things 
down ginat a man. And den, he's allurs 


....p -- -IT, *: -v ^ talkin'Avid de men. It'pears to me,—d(3ugh 

But dont lets stay the wet any l don’t like to say it, dal he's been puttin’de 

longer; the doctor's got a liteht, you see. ^ms^ de Capun.” And the steward 

A cheerling light. already streamed up stopped, but still looked steadily into David’s 
from the cabin,..enabling us to see each 

other’s fares, and as David’s did not really i.’you mustn’t be hard on Mr. Tisbury,” 
show much marm, I gained strength and David. “ Of course he liaa his failings, 
went down with mm. bull guess he’ll take us through all right. 

" You Had'better take off your wet clothes we have got to make the best of 

and turn right m again, Mary, said David, Doctor says, and the Avay to do 

But it :^d have been of no use for me on good terms. I 


to turn tdT;'agmn, thinking to go to sleep, 
that night,I told David so, I was very 
AA'illing to change my clothes, however, and 
at last made out to do so; though 1 never 
had;, found it so difiicuU to accomplish so 
small a matter before. 

It seemed as if the wind did not blow with 


Avouldn’t say anything against the mate, 
SteAvard, if 1 were you." 

"Dat’sjussas t/on says, Marsa iiias; if 
you doosn't want" I shud talk, ob couse 1 
shan’t say nothin’ more ; but when youAvants- 
a Bpreshun uv pinion, I’s Aveady to gib it 
and upon this the steward arose and sham- 


such frightful fierceness as at first; still it bled away into the shadow of the cabin stairs, 
fairly'■ shrieked, Avith every lifting of the -where was his own little room, evidently, 
brig, and there was such a creaking. down * ** • . 

below that it seemed as if the vessel 
was being strained almost beyond endurance. 

But aside from the noise of the storm, it 


seemed, at lest, as if all was quiet on deck. 
There were no voices, nor sounds of foot¬ 
steps, that'we could hear, and as we sat 
there in the cabin speaking lowly to each 
other,«this absence of all other human sounds 
gave the a strange sort of dread.' ‘ Dark 
thoughts entered my mind that I could not 
harbor' there, and 1 stiove to drive,, them 
away. They were of the mate and . thejeip- 
tain. I cpuld;.not bear to think *^at either 
would^deal foully with the other j and ^et, 
wlty did"heither of them come to us P ‘: 

David nad looked into, me captains rbom, 
to make sure be was not there. "It is past 


feeling that his presence was no longer re¬ 
quired. ' 

Very soon ofter, David Avent on deck; but 
he came back in n few moments, and saidj 
there was no reason why we should not turn; 
in and make ourselves easV for the rest of 
the idght. The Doctor luring of the same, 
opinion, we retired to ouxTOoms; and I have; 
no doubt but whdt both David and the 
Doctor went to sleep. 

However that may have been, they Avere: 
both astir as soon as daylight came. I had 
not undressed, and feeling quite as anxious 
as any one, I ara sure, to see how things 
looked, I followed them on deck. The mate 
stood near the mainmast, hoiiiing on by a 
rope, for the brig surged A’iolently at tiroes, 
and several of the seamen Avere gathered 


twelve o’clock,” said he, looking at. bis near him. He seemed to have been speak- 
watch, " but Captain Gilkey has riot been in ing to these men, but stopped Avheri we 
his berth this night!” tippearedj.and addressed himself to me. 

" If he were on board he would come down o We have had a rough night, Mrs. Bias,” 
aay she’s got fighting blood .in her, anti it now,” said the doctor. -j , i he said, " but I think the worst is over now. 

wiildn'tbestrSngcif it should break out, "He'8noton board, '8aidDavid, Bolemn^^^^ The wind seems tobe lulling, and I hopetbat 
FtiuieUmc. But you don't really think of “I think we'll see Captain Gilkey before another night Ave shall,be running^on; 

shooUng anybody, do yoAj.Dokor?”- again. But I should think the mate would our course again.” 

" Not serioiisly,” the doctor replied, with- at least com'e and teB us that he is ®,i8||ng. i gUd to hear thot the wind was 
out looking up; “ certainly not unless there He ought to know that he’a arousing suspi, lulling,—though I should have known.that 
isoccasionforit." cion bj staying away.” , ■ ti, without the mote’s telling,—but I was fright- 

“i shouldn't wonder if there might be, “I think we had better speak with Mr. enedbythBgreat,dork.wave8thatcamerplling 
if you ore going to make a spread with Tisburv, now .that he evidently bps bme to down as if to overwhelm us. And yet. each 

.-kL*.!,: _ keep them’ talk,” said the doctor. “The top,dptain must one of ■those mighty waves lifted thebtig 

‘ sometimes goto Mahomet,you know. Sup^ high up; and when it had passed, .we setUgdi 

posing we go tip, Mr. Bias ?’* '' down into the great trough of the eeaioaud-; 

“ And leave me alone f Oh, don’t do deidy'as to almost take my breath away. ■ 1 

that!” 1 implored. - ^ had to cling tightly to .some sup por t, and 

1 catoiot hut think that’thp'nlpte'ltad b^eii even then I could hardly help fainng. It 

listehihg, or'that he siispoctid duAthottgntsi was giand, but feanul.. ^ Vi „ 

fonatithat very momenVhe: appeared at the ' ’’And Captain'.,Ojlkey^ rewyigone P 
head; of the'stnifsyiand.cathe. ,dp'ttf.''’He were, the first, wor^ .that .Paviautt^d asi 
looked as if he hoi somettog to reveal, tmd the mate approached us. , ■ / 

acted as If Ke did'not khoWj h^'w tp^ Be|fini 7- If®* 

' ‘ . , 1 , . !■'•■■■»!• -ij! f, 

. . . .. <.v W'Xt? It.? 


t'Uose things, Iguess you’d better keep t 
out of sight, Doctor.” ■ 

“ I understand. But you know, Mr. Bias' 
that a'sea-vbyage sometimes dampens a 
charge, audit isn’t well to be takenunawaiesJ 
’Tiiasa are all right now, however, and I’ll 
engage you shan’t see them again unless 
there is real necessity for it,” 

“ Which it isn’t likely there will be,” said 
David, as tbe doctor put the pistols .away. 
This occurred on on afternoon when we 


strange to'me that an old.seaman like him 
should have fallen overboard.” 

“Itis strange,”, said David i “ I shouldn’t 
have thought it. Of course you have no 
Idea how it happehedP” 

; 5 "Not tlie slightest^ He was here on the 
quarter-deck when I went forward, just as 
the gale struck us. No ona has seen him 
since then.” 

'David looked about him for a moment 
vvUKqut'speaking again, and then he inquired 
almtit the damage tliat had been done to the| 
brig.-' 

‘ ■ The worst.(if., it is that the maintop-must 
is gone,” said the mate, “and wo have no 
siiara tnumaat on board. There ore two or 
three light spars, though, so that we can rig 
a July topmast,'I suppose.” 

;, f ! How anout the bulwarks P” asked David, 
going' towards where the mast had fullen 
upph tlicm,, 

.: “Oh," said the mate, following, “they’re 
idl right J only the rail is n little Bjilit, and a 
.qoUple of cleats broken through by the must 
Jabbing into them.” 

; Meantime the Doctor had said nothing, 
seeming tb.be looking about with his eyes 
to the deck, in deep thought. Finally he 
stopped against the rail, to leeward, just for- 
waril of the cabin, and stood there till David, 
having examined the damaged bulwarks, 
approiichcd him. I stood grasping the rig¬ 
ging almost opposite,'bn the weather side, 
AVhen David came up, the Doctor pointed 
at something on the rail; still without speak¬ 
ing, and for a moment they both stood 
silently regarding it. . .I vfbnucred at this, 
and saw that, the niate'.seethed also to look 
at them with ; BOme>,’<!Uilipaity. After a 
moment, with a nervous Start, the mate went 
towards them. 

“ Have ybu^ found anything ?” he asked. 

“ Aye, blood!" said-PaVicl. 

“Is that so P, WheroP.'Let me see." 

I thought ll sliouldihaye^fallen at that 
Avord, bloodj but the next mbriient I rushed 
across the-’deck" arid savf itfririth my own 
eyes,—a broad crimson streak, as if some 
bloody thing jiad been draAvn across the rail. 

1 cannot remember all that was said, but I 
knoAv that the mate seemed confused and 
tried to account for that blood in Avays that 
seemed improbable. 1 Avas as sure, then, as 
1 ever Aras of anything ir* mv life, that there 
stood AA’ith us a self-accused murderer. He 
said tliat that must be ihe Captain's blood, 
and timt he must have been struck by some 
of the falling gear from aloft, which had 
throAvirhhn insensible against the rail, from 
Avhich he had fallen into the sea. And then, 
when David could not understand how that 
could be, he offered other explanations still 
more improbable.* 

David and the Doctor seemed speaking to 
each other with their eyes, os the mate went 
on, and it was plain enough that he saiv sus¬ 
picion in the glances that passed between 
them. 

" But I’m afraid avo’U never know how it 
happened,”he said at last. "If any of the 
men had been aft Avhen I went fonrord I 
should be inclined to think the Captain had 
been foully dealt by; but 1 don’t think 
there Avas any one aft but the steward and the 
man at the tiller ; so that can hardly be pos¬ 
sible.” 

" It AvouUl hardly be reasonable to suspect 
a man on such ground, I suppose,” the mate 
continued, loAvering his voice, "but the Cap¬ 
tain told me before we left Ncav York that 
he had u. black mark against the sten'uid, 
and Avanted I should keep an eye on him.” 

" Was you talkin’ 'bout me?” asked the 
SteAvard, appearing so suddenly on deck as 
to startle us all. 

" Aye, stCAvard t I Avas saying that you 
and the Than at the Avheel Avere the only 
ones aft Avhen I Avent forward.” 

There seemed to be a little fire In the ste- 
Avard’s eyes as he replied, “ I sjiects, ear, it 
’pends on Avat time you went for’d. If it Avas 
arter de capun Avas gone, den inos like we's 
de oiiy ones you lef.’’ 

" Of course you didn’t see the Captain, did 
you, after you got on deck?” i 

" No sar,—not de las time ; but I seed 
him when I’s on deck de fus’ time, and his 
las’ words to me wus ’bout de cole mutton. 
He says to me, ‘steward, you better hash 
dat mutton fur brekfus*.* ” 

" Remember that, steward, for thoscAvords 
are imporlant," said the Doctor. 

"I sail weniember dat, sar, so long’s 1 
lib, for dem w'as Capun Gilkey’s last Avords 
to me,—and de ca])un an I neber had no 
truble.” 

‘ Hoaa’ long have you sailed Avith the Cap¬ 
tain ?” asked David. 

" Eber so long. I dunno,—but aa^’c's been 
togedder a good while.” 

" And never had any trouble ?—are you 
sure of that?” 

“Shuah ob it! I tells you Marsa Bias, 
dar neber Avas no better frens dan Capun 
Gilkey and I was!” 

David and the Doctor looked at each 
other, and Ine male seemed uneasy. It was 
evident enough that the mate was liaving a 
hard time. It seems strange to me now that 
the poor guilty wretch—as 1 now know that 
1 j(j ^vas—did not wash OAVoy thatblood before 
daylight came. 

" It’s a bad job,” said the Doctor to 
David ; and then, turning to the mate;— 

" I don’t see, Mr. Tisbury, that we have 
anything to gain by troubling ourselves fur¬ 
ther about the Captain. He’s gone, and of 
course that's the end of him. What we 
want now is to get the brig safe to New 
Orleans, in the shortest possible time.” 

“ That's 80 ,” said David; "of course it’s 
of no use to trouble ourselves further about 
the captain. I’m sorry he’s gone, hutthere’s 
no help for it.” 

The mate seemed someivliat reassured, 
and said he had no doubt avc would be able 
to lay our course for New Orleans again 
during the day. The norther liad been set¬ 
ting US down towards the coast of Cam- 
peachy, however, and possibly aa'c would 
drift Avithin sight of land before it wus over. 
If that should happen before* we could make 
sail on the brig, Ihrre would be some danger 
of going ashore; but it did not seem that 
llie male really apprehended any such mis¬ 
fortune. I 

With this the conference ended,—the 
mate going to give orders to the men,—the 
stcAvard to prepare his mutton hash, in con¬ 
formity with his captain’s last order,—-and 
we ])a8sengers to our morning ablutions; 
Avhich, in out anxietA' to see how things Avere 
on deck, had been for the moment neglected. 

It Avas a cloudy morning, and the air was 
filledAvith moisture; but some tAA'o hours 
before noon the sun shone through an open¬ 
ing rift, and the clouds began to break and 
scatter away. By noon it Avas quite clear, 
and tbe wind bad sunk to only a moderate 
breeze. The wind Avas still from the norlh- 
Avard, however, and Ave could only^ make 
headway on our course by beating against 
it. I do not suppose Ai-e really made much 
progress uorthAiard during that day, on ac¬ 
count of tbe heavy seas that Avere rolling 
doAvn against us, which (ircvenled our car¬ 
rying as much sail as aa’C might otherwise 
liav© done, and also made it a lalior of non- 
riiderable time to get up a jury topmast. 
This last Avork was accomplished befote 
night, hoAA'ever, and the aea having by^ that 
lime subsided to no more, than its ordinary 
Btatej there seemed no reason, except for the 
suspicions we had of the mate, Avhy Ave 
should not now continue our voyage safely. 

No land had appeared, and after dark the 
wind slanted so lar to the easlAvard that the 
brig’s head could be laid Avithin a few points 
of our course for Ncav Orleans. David 
offered to relieve the mate in keeping charge 
of the deck during the night, saying that he 
considered himself sailor, enough to head a 
brig’s ;Avatch in pleasant Aveather. The mate 
hesitated,,for awhile, tut finally accepted 
David’s ofler, and told him he would call 
him at the end of the first watch. 

But we were too wakeful to go below, and 
all remained on deck for some hours, before 
retiring to our berths. The night Avas in 
stranye hut lovely contrast with the one 
which preceded it. Noav the aky was so clear 
that no speck of cloud could be seen, and 
the stars' did really seem to out-number the 
sands of the sea. The breeze was light, in¬ 
clining the brig gently before it, ana tne 
Avash of the wav'es against its sides, (.ame 
softly to our ears. It was a situation that 
qiider^most circumstances.would fill the mind 
Avith tranquil thoughts. But for all that our 
thoughts w'ould still go back to the; wild 
night wc had just passed through, and dwell 
upon those strange incidents connected with 
the Captain’s disappearance. 

. It seemed as if the mate could not endure 
our company, for he remained all the time 
in the waist of the bri^, Avhere we could not 
converse Avith him AVithout going neartr. 
Tavicc he passed us, going over the poop 
deck to the man, at the wheel, but he merely 
spoke to us without stopping, and we could 
not but remark that he seenacd to enjoy.his 
OAvri company best. A little after four bells 
wo went below; and everything was so quiet 

•It may Hce'ro improbable that the mate should 
murder ms Captain and throw hlra overboard, 
ljuta parallel case is reported as Imviiig occurred 
but very recently, as folIOAVS 

“ Neav. York, Nov. 10.—On the 13th of Octo¬ 
ber -ihe American ship Marriann© Nottlebohn, 
froin New York for San Francisco, with Govem- 
morit'atdresi put lnto St. Thomas nnd‘reported 
the Ibss'of IheiimBter, Thomas C. Ayhitbey, by 
falltnir? overboard on .Sept. 29. United States 
Consul Smith Investigated the matter and found 
that the mate who is doAvn on the articles of 
sblDPlnn: hs Michael Kelley, but Avho is knoAvnas 
Gcor^Horsfonl, residing in Conaeeticut, M a 
quarrel with the Captain and was aft with him 
when therJatter went overboard; After the Cap- 
talk's disappearance stains of blood were found 
aft. arid It Is snpposcd .thftt,the mate stabbed the 
Captaln and threw him ovcfbwmi. The Uni^ 
St^s Commissioner has Issued a-wsirafir’.^ 
KeUev’s arrest, and he will be taken intocus^y 
on his arrival here. He was sent bwk vla Ber- 
mudft,by Consul Smith.’’ , . ... 


icciVJ 




there, that In spit© of all my thoughts and 
fanoies I soon fell asleep, - 

In the night, YbeartUhe mate come doAvn, 
nndcall David as he had promised he would. 
Hay very quiet, till David had risen and 
was going up the stairs, and then, with a 
bound, I left my own berth and hurried on 
my clothes, j It struck* m© with n force 1 
could not resist, that David was going up to 
be alone Avith a murderer, and 1 coulcf do 
nothing else but folloAV him, 

I found them afondirig, together , near the 
mainmast, and both Aver'e surprised at'my 
appearance. "What is it, Mary?” David 
asked. -'i'* 

"I can’t sleei), David," I said, and I 
thought 1 w.oulaicome up andi^ jtav: with 
you.” 

"All right. Of courso your company Avill 
be better than none;—tliough Mr, Tisbury 
seems a little afroid to leave me in charge 
after all. It does seem, Mr. Tisbury, as 
though you needn’t be afraid to turn in for a 
few hours, noAV that my Avife is with me.” 

I “ That makes a d.fCBtcnce,” said the mate, 

I with a diy sort of laugh. "So long as you 
are to huAe your wife’s company,! reckon I 
may as Avell A'enture to leave youarid bid¬ 
ding us good night he went below, 

" Oh, David,’* I said; " ho would not have 
eft you, if I had'ribt come J Oh, he is a 
fearful man I” 

"Somehow you are terribly frightened, 
Mary; you don’t suppose the mate has got 
anything against rae, do you ?” 

"He has this against you, David, that he 
knoAVB jM>u suspect him of murder! He is 
playing a game, David, tbe same as Ave arc, 
and Ave must be very careful," 

" PerhupB you're right, Mary; perhaps 
you're right. Anyway I’m glad you came 
up. If I really thought there was any dan¬ 
ger, I would go doAvn and borroAv the Doc¬ 
tor's pistols.” 

" Oh, no I no, David ! he is doAvn there ! 
you could not do that without liis kiioAving 
It! Don’t think of it!*' 

" All right, Mary, I guess on the whole 
I’d better not. But I wish I had thought of 
it before,” 

" Oh, dear, David, it does seem as if you 
men never think of anything! There he 
left that blood 1—and now you come right 
up, like a lamb, and put yourself into bis 
clutches! Oh, David, it Avas some kind 
I providence thatsent me Avith you, I am sure!" 

I " I Bup]) 08 e so,” said David, “ and I hope 
I you’ll always hearth it in mind, Mary,Avhen- 
ever it becomes necessary for me to persuade 
you to do anything. But, really, its tou bad 
^ that you should be frightened out of you 
Avits on such a pkasant night as this, and I 
don't think there is any need of it. The 
men seem quiet enough, and I should’nt 
wonder if the mate himself Avas asleep by 
this time, I don’t think you need haA'e any 
fear at all. 

But I did not leave David until the end of 
that four-hour Avatch. When it Avas half 
through, the men Avlio Avere at the wheel and 
on the lookout were relieved, but that was 
all that happened till eight bells AVere struck, 
and then David Avent doAvn to call the mate. 

(To be continued.) 
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JAROCHO LIFE. 


T he difference between the peasantry of Teutonic type and those of Latinic 
nationality has often arrested my attention, I know not how far eth¬ 
nologists have dwelt upon this point, or whether they have even touched on it 
I have observed it in both worlds—for it is equally noticeable in the New as in 
the Old. 

Take a laborer of England—say of Bucks, or Berkshire; place him along¬ 
side a peasant of Spain, Manchegan, Gallegan, or Catalan, and see what a con¬ 
trast! It is like the sombre turkey beside the glittering peacock! What a differ¬ 
ence between the sack-like smock, with its absurd embroidery of stitching, and 
the bright-hued habiliments of Spain—the spencer of cloth, or velveteen, with 
sparkling buttons upon the breast, and sash of gay color hanging jauntily over 
the hip ! 

But the contrast does not end with the costume. It is alike observable in 
the air and action of the wearers; in fiose, step, and gesture. The laborer of 
Bucks salutes you with a stiff and straight pluck at his forelock, as if the laws of 
curvature tvere contrary to the laws of the land; while with him of Iberian breed 
the Hogarthian curve is illustrated in every movement. 

It would be curious to speculate on tlie cause of this remarkable dissimi¬ 
larity between Teutonic and Latinic grace. It is, perhaps, mental rather than 
physical, springing from a socio-political origin. But this is a question too deep 
for a slight sketch of customs and manners, such as is here designed. 

Be the cause wliat it may, the effect is tlie same on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The change of sky, so far from modifying the contrast between tlie two races, 
seems rather to have intensified it. 

The “poor white” of Kentucky, in his “ copperas coat ” and coarse, cow-skin 
boots, is, in point of elegance, as far removed from the “gua^o ” peasant of 
Spanish America, as the smock-clad clodhopper of Bucks from the “ tnajo ” of 
Madrid or Seville. 

Perhaps in no part of Spanish America does this grace of the Romaic race 
display itself in greater perfection than In Mexico; and nowhere in Mexico more 
than among the Jarochos. 

Reader, do I anticipate your question : Who are the “Jarochos ?” 

If so, I shall endeavor to answer it, dr.awing my answer from an experience 
among this peculiar people, extending to some months spent in their country. 
Before going farther, permit me to give you the correct pronunciation of his 
name. Turn the initial J into an H ; soften the ch in the last syllable, and call 
him “ Ha-ro-tsho.” He will then understand you. 

Why he is so designated even I, who have enjoyed his hospitality and taken 
part with him in iiis sports, cannot tefl. I only know that he calls himself a 
“Jarocho,” and is so styled by the Mexican people who dwell in the cities. 
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I can speak more definitely of his whereabouts: for he is not found everywhere 
in the land of Moctezuma. His true habitat is the tropical belt—or tierra caiitnie 
—^which lies between the Gulf coast and the foot hills of the great Cordillera. 
On the upland yS/aAwrrar, and, indeed, throughout all Mexico, you may meet with 
a man much resembling him in dress and habits; but only on the hot plains 
of the coast dwells the true Jarocho, with the blood of at least two, often three, 
distinct races running through his veins. 

To speak of him as a peasant somewhat jars with my reminiscences. A 
“ poor gentleman ” would be nearer the mark—though this, too, scarce corre¬ 
sponds with the character of a Jarocho. When I recall his splendid costume 
—his drooping cloak^manga) of blue, scarlet, or purple cloth ; his broad-brimmed 
hat, with gold or silver band, and a silk kerchief shading the sun from his 
neck; a scarf of China crape, over trousers laced and buttoned from hip to in¬ 
step ; buff boots, with gold or silver spurs tinkling at their heels—when I think 
of him thus equipped, armed with a long sword-like weapon stuck through the 
sash, a shot-gun in his grasp, or strapped to the saddle flap—the saddle itself of 
stamped leather, deep-treed, elaborately stitched, and caparisoned with cloth of 
gold—^girthed around a horse that an Arab might envy—when I thus remember 
my Jarocho, as 1 have scores of times seen him, I cannot think of him as Tspoof 
gentleman. It is only his humble dwelling—a mere hut, or jacal, with its half 
acre of garden—and the knowledge of this being his whole possession, that sug¬ 
gests the comparison. In short, he carries the bulk of his property upon his 
person, or embraces it between his limbs. His horse, his richly-garnished saddle, 
his splendid habiliments, often constitute the sole wealth of a Jarocho. 

Still more incongruous would it be to classify him as a peasant. And yet 
he is one of the paisanos ” of the tierra caliente, comprised within the limits 
of the State of Vera Cruz. 

It is true there is a peasant of still humbler type, the copper-colored Indian 
er the pure black African—both a little beneath him—though the blood of both 
may be in his veins. The proud Jarocho would scorn the name of peasant, as 
we understand it—and be disposed to run his ?nacheti through any one who 
should, in this sense, apply it to him. 

Such generally is the Jarocho, in costume and character. And now let me 
speak of him more particularly—by giving a description of his home and habits, 
his sports and occupations. 

His home, as already hinted at, is a simple shieling—a house constructed of 
poles, or bamboo stems—a jacal —usually near the shadow of a huge liquid- 
amber tree, or a clump of corozo palms. There is a clearing around it, rarely 
exceeding an acre in extent. In this, not very diligently hoed or weeded, stand 
a score or two of plantain trees, a like number oijatrop/tas, perhaps a little patch 
of maize plants, some yams, melons, capsicums, and chickpeas. 

If the Jarocho be at home, there will also be seen standing near the jacal 
his horse—saddled and bridled. If not, his wife will be sitting outside, under 
the shadow of the trees, with ebony black hair hanging over her shoulders, em¬ 
broidering for him a new manga; bruising the boiled maize, out of which the 
tortillas are to be made; or peeling the plantains, that are to be fried, with a little 
lard, for his dinner. He is absent, tending the cattle intrusted to his charge, 
or chasing the jaguar that would i.iolest them ; perhaps at the annual branding— 
herradero —of the estate from which he has his holding; at some saint’s festi¬ 
val in a neighboring village; or, perhaps, in a little speculation of contraband 
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istn. All are in his line—now one, now the other, as the spirit moves him; but 
one and all sure to be mixed up with a measure of montd—t\\z national game of 
Mexico—splayed with Spanish cards, of which the Jarocho carries a pack in his 
pocket! 

He comes back, cheerful if he has been gaining; morose, sometimes cruel, if 
the luck has gone against him. 

In the former case, he may take down his jarana (a sort of banjo-guitar) 
and play pretty tunes upon it, with words perhaps improvised: for the Jarocho is 
a sort of modern troubadour and poet. In the latter, he is more likely to play 
too freely with his cuarto (a horsewhip without handle) on the shoulders of any 
one who may chance to offend him—not unfrequently on those of his wife or 
children. 

Generally, however, the Jarocho is not ill-natured, but rather of a jovial and 
sociable turn. He is generous in his hospitalities, so far as circumstances will 
permit of it; that is, he will share with his guest, be it neighbor or stranger, his 
last tortilla, or divide with him the last capita of Catalonian brandy, or calabash 
of home-made wine—the sap of a palm-tree. 

His food is various, Indian com serving as the staple of his breadstuff. 
But this is not ground into meal, and afterward baked into “hoecakes,” or 
“pones,” as among the Teutonic colonists of the States. His mode of dealing 
with the maize is altogether different—^peculiar to the Mexican people, who have 
simply copied from the cuisine of the ancient Aztecans. The com, shelled from 
the cob, is thrown into a large um-shaped vessel of red pottery^—the olla—with 
water enough to boil it. A small quantity of an alkali—soda or slack lime—^is 
added, so as to assist the boiling process ; when the pot is kept simmering until 
the corn grains become soft enough to be easily pressed into a paste. 

The olla is then lifted off the fire and set aside for the contents to get cool. 

When a meal is about to be made ready, and not till then, the Jarocho’s 
wife, assisted by his daughter—if he have one—if not, by sonic female dependi- 
cHtc —commences the process of bread-baking. For this three implements are 
required, and may be found in the house of every Mexican—whether Jarocho or 
not. They are, first, the “tuefat^,” which is a block of stone rudely chiselled 
into the shape of a small four-footed stool, with a sloping inclination, caused by 
two of the feet being shorter than the other two. The second utensil is also 
a stone of rounded cylindric.il shape, about eighteen Inches in length, and look¬ 
ing very like a gig^antic scythe-sharpener. The third implement is simply a plate 
of cast or wrought iron—a griddle, in short,’ only, unlike the Scotch utensil 
of the name, it is square, instead of being round. This is placed over the fire, 
resting on the rude stone furnace that keeps the faggots from scattering. The 
Jarocho’s ivife, kneeling before the nietati, its higher end close up to her apron, 
takes the roller in both hands. She has previously plunged her right one into 
the olla, and flung a quantity of the boiled corn upon the metaU. This she pro¬ 
ceeds to crush into a white tough paste, by repeated pressures of the roller, 
delivering it downward upon the sloping surface of the metatd, until a pile is col¬ 
lected at the lower end. From this pile the assistant takes up a portion in her 
pretty little hands—the hands of all Mexican girls will bear this description—• 
and then commences a process of squeezing and clapping, which ends in an 
incredibly short time, in a thin cake being thrown upon the griddle—smooth on 
both sides as a sheet of paper, and round as if cut by a circular cake-mould. 
This is the tortilla —the daily bread of-the Mexican people, eaten at every meal. 
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And it is baked, also, at every meal; for, although the boiled corn may be, 
previously prepared, and is usually kept in stock in the olla—the cake itself must 
come fresh from the fire. 

Once upon the griddle, the cooking is all but complete. As the raw has been 
already taken out of the maize in the process of boiling, a brace of seconds is 
sufficient to give one side of the cake a slight browning, when, by an adroit turn 
with a thin knife-blade, it is llirown on the reverse side, in two seconds after 
to be whipped to the wooden trencher, and, with half a score of its companions 
on top of it, carried direct to the table—if there be one in the establishment. 

While the baking pri cess is going on, the master of the house, and the other 
members of tlic family, or its guests, have already commenced the meal—the first 
tortilla that comes from the griddle being the cue for commencement—so that 
the bread-bakers are thus left to bake and eat at intervals, or take their turn at 
a second t.ible. 

Usuall}', however, they have finished before the repast is half over, and then 
the tortillas, piletl like pence, keep one another from stiffening or getting cool. 

Were a single cake left but a few minutes alone, it would become deteriorated 
in quality. Fresh from the fire, the}' are soft and succulent; though sufficiently 
adherent to admit of being played about in the hand and rolled like a piece of 
leather; when they are not only eaten, but used as an implement wherewith to 
eat—a spoon ! They are torn into pieces, shaped into little shovels or scoops, 
to collect the stew or sauce that usu.ally accompanies them, when the improvised 
spoon is swallowed along with its contents. Tliey have need to serve such a 
purpose; since the simple utensils of knife, fork, and spoon are almost unknown 
in the huts of the Me.xic.in peasantry. 

Another and very common mode of eating llie tortilla is by smearing one side of 
it with a sauce of chile Colorado" pepper) and cooked tomatoes, enriched 
with a little lard, or sometimes with a few scraps of stewed tasajo (jerked meat). 
Two tortillas are thus garnished, and then placed face to face, the dressing inside, 
so as to form a sort of circular sandwich. This is a favorite mode when pro¬ 
visioning for a short journey; and I remember once, when on a scout in the 
tierrn callcnle, liaving captured a large cargo of these tortilla sandwiches. Tliey 
were carried in panniers, upon tlic backs of several pack-mules ; and very care¬ 
fully preserved from spoiling by being rolled up in the broad, green leaves of the 
pothos plant. They had been provided by the country people, and were intended 
for ihs i'uerilleros against whom we were acting. There was enough of them to 
give my liungry scoutens a good dinner; tliough, on a su.spicion of jioison, I took 
the precaution, before distributing them, to insist upon the mule conductors 
each swallowing a sandwich ! 

When stale, the tortilla not only loses its elasticity, but becomes hard, dry, 
and tasteless as a chip. Then, too, tlic flavor of potasli, caused by tlie alkali 
employed in the boiling, perceptible at all times, becomes decidedly unpleasant. 

In this state, notwillistanding, they are much used by the Mexican soldier on 
llie marcli—being clieap, and otherwise .suitable for the haversack. In the 
deserted bivouacks of our enemy, I have often observed tlie white fragments of 
old tortillas strewn over the grass, like chips in a lumber-yard. 

The baking of this bread—wliich has to be done, not once onl}’, but twice, 
often thrice, during the day—entails a large amount of trouble on the Mexican 
housewife. It constitutes, in fact, a full moiety of lier domestic cares. 

In addition to the tortilla, the Jarocho finds another kind of bread diet ia 
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Cassava—the produce of the manioc root {jatrophd). But the maize is lus. 
staple. 

He has also the’ plantain, and banana, which he cooks by frying in lard; 
the sweet potato, or yam; and an endless variety of tropical fruits, as zapotes, 
guavas, grenadines, the avocado pear, and the whole family of the Auranticacece- 
The Cueurbitacea are at his command. By simply scraping the surface of the 
earth and strewing the seed, he obtains the most magnificent melons—“musk” 
and “ waterand, by the same easy process, capsicums, tomatoes, and chick¬ 
peas. Three days’ labor will furnish him with vegetable food for a year! No 
wonder he dislikes work, and likes indulgence in tJie dolce fay nieute. 

To this, from force of habit, he becomes a complete slave. When the chill 
Nortd begins to blow, and, shivering inside his jacal, he requires the warmth of 
a fire, he is then called upon for some exertion to find the fuel. There is plenty 
in the woods, at three hundred yards distance; but to cut it up and carry it home 
would be too much of an effort. It is easier to climb upon the back of his 
horse, almost always standing under the saddle, ride off to some log which 
tlie storm lias long since subdued, loop his laso round one end of it, and drag 
it home to the Iiut. 

He rides inside, tiie deadwood trailing close upon the heels of his horse; the 
animal is detached, and turned out again ; a fire is kindled at the end of the 
log; which, as the consumption goes on, is shifted over the cinders, until the 
whole is consumed; when a fresh supply is obtained in the same original 
fashion ! 

In somewhat of a similar way he provides the water wanted for domestic use. 
He has a pair of earthen ollas, similar to that in which he boils his corn. They 
are united by a strap of deerskin. He suspends them, like panniers, over the 
croup of his saddle; and then, mounting in front, he rides off to the nearest 
stream—perhaps, like the fallen tree, not three hundred yards from his dwelling. 
He wades his horse in, till the jars fill themselves; and then, riding back to the 
.house, he deposits them by the door; flings his bridle over the hook, leaving his 
dripping horse to get dry ; climbs back into his hammock, suspended between 
two trees; rolls him a paper cigarito; and, igniting it, gives way to a fresh inter¬ 
lude of idleness. 

So lives the Jarocho at home. 

Abroad he is a different individual. See him on the savannas, performing his 
metier of herdsman {vaguero): for this is his ordinary occupation. Behold him 
in chase of a herd! Watch him as he swings his laso around his head, and 
shoots it far in advance, to settle down over the horns of some savage bull! 
Note with what energy he plies the spur! How adroitly he wheels his horse! 
turning in the very tide of an impetuous gallop, dragging the animal to its 
haunches, and standing still to meet the quick, violent jerk caused by the ensnared 
captive ! Note the fire-flashing from his eyes ; the animated action that betrays 
itself in every muscle of his body; and then cease to accuse tlie Jarocho of 
life-long listlessness. 

See him, again, at the herradero —-the annual branding of cattle, and taming of 
muslangs. Watch him as he vaults upon the back of a wild stallion, that has 
never before been mounted by man. How he fights tlie infuriated animal with 
a courage and skill altogether unknown Jo the professional horse-breaker of the 
Old World! In twenty minutes he tames it, if not to gentleness, at all events to 
submission! 
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It is upon such occasions as these, that you must discover tlie sterling quali¬ 
ties of the Jarocho. 

There are still other scenes in which he displays marked peculiarities of char¬ 
acter—at the “ fiesta ” and “fandango.” If cattle driving be his work byday^ 
he finds distraction at night in the dance: for he is a noted disciple of Terpsi¬ 
chore. The place is not always the same. To-day it is at one, to-morrow at 
another, of the little jmeblitas that lie embosomed amid the palm forests of the 
tropical land—all within the circuit of a tun miles ride; though, on such occa¬ 
sions, he don’t mind going twenty. 

In the tkrra calicnte, close to Vera Cruz, can be found half a score of these 
picturesque villages—Santa F<5, Vergara, Alcdellin, Itlanantial, Malibran, Mato- 
Cordera, El Paso de Zopilotes, and the like—each having its Jiesia at least once 
a week, accompanied by a cock-fight, and concluded by a dance. 

The Jarocho has only to choose which of these he will patronize, trick him¬ 
self out in his .splendid habiliments, spring into his saddle, and be there. 

If a bachelor, or even a Penedict not too constant to his esposa, he does this, 
at least, three times in the week. 

I had the pica.sure of being present upon one of these festive occasions ; and 
a description of what 1 saw m.ay serve as a true picture of Jarocho life—that 
portion of it comprised under the Iieading of his amusements. 

It was in one of tlie pucblitas lying to the south of Vera Cruz, pictur¬ 
esquely placed on the banks of the Jamapa River. An artist would have found 
compositions suited to his pencil in almost everj'thing I saw: in the village 
itself; in its quaint little church, of Moriscan architecture; in the houses and 
huts tliat stood tiiinly around it; in the evergreen trees that overshadowed 
them ; but, above all, in the costtimerie of the people passing along its streets, or 
standing in groups upon its pla::za. To a stranger’s eye, every object, animate 
or inanimate, appeared worthy of being transferred to canvas. 

It ^vas tlie “ Saint’s Day” of the place, and, of course, held as a fiesta. In 
the morning there was mass in the church ; after it a grand religious procession, 
with a grotesque pla)', representing a passage in the life of the Saviour. Then 
came a cock-fight; in which the cure, who had officiated in the religious ceremo¬ 
nies, took part, handling liis own cock ! Near at hand there was card-playing— 
tuonU’, as in all parts of Me.vico, being the game. 

At night there were tlie usual fireworks, and then dancing. 

The doings of the day I sliall leave iindescribcd. In the religious ceremo¬ 
nies, more especi.ally the travesty of the Saviour’s life, there was a strange com¬ 
mingling of the ludicrous and devotional—a strong suggestion of “Jack in the 
Green.” Tlie card-playing, cock-fighting, and fireworks resembled the same 
diversions anywliere; but, wlien it came to the dancing—the fauttaHgo —then 
was I witness to a scene of Jarocho life, suigeneris, well worthy of being drawn 
in detail. 

The ball-room was partially al fresco, the dancers being only screened from 
the ciewij of the niglit by a vast open shed, or pavilion, supported upon smooth, 
rounded columns—the stems of the corozo palm—and thatched by the broad, green 
leaves of the potlios and plantain. Other columns stood farther out, the trunks 
of palm trees, rising to the height of one liundred feet; their long, featlierj' fronds 
radiating high above the roof of the pavilion, and cutting, comb-like, against the 
starry sky. Under this canopy a space was brigiitly illuminated. Torclies of 
acajou, stuck into culms of bamboo cane—these lashed to the palm supports— 
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flared their brilliant light, amid garlands of sweet-smelling flowers with which 
the columns were entwined. 

So much of the mise en seine, and now for the dramatis persona. 

On a raised dais at one side sat three or four men, guitar in hand, playing the 
dance music—now and then chanting some snatches of song, in accompani¬ 
ment, whose local coloring told of their being improvised. On the floor, grass- 
carpeted, a score of couples were engaged in the dance—^now the jota, now the 
zapateado, and at times a bolero, or contradanza. Around the open sides of 
the verdant pavilion were arrayed the spectators, some seated, some standing, 
while behind were others on horseback, bending downward over their richly- 
caparisoned saddles, and watching, with vivid interest, the progress of the dance. 

The very steeds appeared to partake of the excitement, proudly curving their 
necks, impatiently biting the bit—one or another at intervals drowning the 
music with his shrill, vociferous neighing. 

Other groups were outside, conversing upon affairs, or gliding to and fro, 
to the flower-bedecked stalls, where they could quaff the calabash cup of guar- 
ape, Catalan brandy, or palm wine drawn from the veins of the acrocomia. 

It was the costumes that most attracted my attention. I had seen them 
before, but never so brilliant or complete. They were not all alike. There was 
variety, without that bizarrerie which spoils the appearance of a masked ball. 

I might have fancied myself upon the stage of a theatre, in the midst of some 
grand spectacular play, got up “ regardless of expense.” But even this would 
have fallen far short of the picturesqueness by which I was surrounded. The 
women, in light, gauzy dresses, that lapped loosely upon their finely-rounded 
forms, their shining black hair relieved in its sable hue by the white waxen flowers 
of the orange, or the red blossoms of tlie grenadine, taken directly from the 
trees standing near; the men in all the splendor of snow-white shirts, elabo¬ 
rately needle-worked, jackets and calzoneros of velvet, rows of sparkling buttons, 
sashes of scarlet or crimson, stamped leather botas, and spurs gleamy of steel, 
inlaid with gold or silver. 

It was difiicult to imagine oneself in the presence of a mere peasantry, and 
3 'et such was, in reality, the case. Indeed, the half dozen haciendados, or landed 
proprietors, who w'ere present, clad in their half European costume of white 
w.aistcoats and trousers, looked the humblest individuals on the ground; and 
no one could have supposed that the sashed gallants swaggering before them 
were either their tenants or herdsmen. Class difference does not show itself 
at the fandango. 

As the dancing progressed inside, so did the drinking without; and, under 
repeated libations of gitarape and palm wine, the spirits of the Jarochos, not 
customarily cool, soon attained to a fire heat. To see those swarthy half-bloods, 
as they stood under the flaming torches—each with a long blade lying handy 
along his hip—their eyes filled with light, at one moment betraying the languor 
of love, at another the keen, agonized glance of jealousy—one could not help feel¬ 
ing that, if around were the elements of delight, there was also the electricity 
of danger. 

Scarce had I finished making this reflection, when the danger declared itself, 
in the shape of a quarrel between two of the spectators who stood near to me. 
This affair furnished me with an illustrjition of Jarocho life, in one of its most 
piquant peculiarities ; one, too, of frequent occurrence. 

A woman was, of course, the cause Of the quarrel. She was the belle of the 
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ball, or one of them: for, among the beautiful Bayaderes of Jamapa, there were 
several deserving the appellation. The SeSorita Luisita, however, was one of 
the most alluring. She was, to speak the truth, a creature of rare beauty, though 
with a complexion as dark as a daughter of Montezuma. She was, by classifica¬ 
tion of caste, what the Spanish-American term a guinteroon. There was just 
enough of African in her blood to give a wave to her massy black hair, a bold 
development to her finely-turned figure, and that strange light, that, instead of 
sparkling only during intervals of e.vcitenient, seems to burn steadily. It may 
be seen in the eyes of the sang mclie between negro and Spaniard. As is usu¬ 
ally the case, there tvas also a slight sprinkle of Indian blood in the veins of the 
Jaroch.i, which may have heightened her singular allurements ; giving her a more 
lu.\uriant head of hair, and that almond shape to the eye, piquantly attractive. 

Her dress did not detract from the gracefulness of her person. It was not 
greatly different from thatw'orn by others around her, since it was simply the gala 
dress of the Jarocho peasant girl. It consisted in a petticoat of two colors, yel¬ 
low and scarlet, covered by a skirt of thinnest muslin, flounced tvitb costly lace; 
slippers of blue satin, close fitting to the smallest of feet j above, a chemise of 
finest batista, embroidered around the bosom, sleeveless, with lace lappets around 
the shoulders; nude arms, with bracelets on the wrist, and a circlet of pearls 
around the neck—pearls from Cumana or the Vermilion Sea. 

But the coiffure of this peasant girl was the most peculiar, crowning all. It 
was such as a princess in our northern clime could not have rivalled in bril¬ 
liancy, with all the diamonds of Brazil or Golconda. It was the true jewelry 
of the Jarocho, produced by the light of living cocuyos! Tastefully grouped 
against the plaits of her sable hair, in .stars, rows, and wreaths, were several 
scores of tliose shining insects. They were kept in place by hair-pin.s, jjassed 
through an integument under the thorax, without injuring, or even giving them 
pain. Otherwise, the luminosity of their grand golden eyes, and the phospho¬ 
rescence seen under their wings, would soon have ceased. 

On the contr.try, as the dance progressed, they, too, seemed to partake of the 
excitement, giving out their most brilliant gleams, till the head of the Jarocho 
appeared as if surmounted by a halo of golden light! It was a triumph of jew¬ 
elry taken from the forest leaf, far exceeding the costliest products of the mine, 
or the most exquisite settings of the workshop. 

As the young girl glided over the floor, in slow, graceful undulation, casting 
tender glances, now on one side, now to the other, occasionally permitting them 
to fall upon Carlos and Juan—a couple of her most ardent admirers—glances 
like the intermittent flashes of the fire-flies gleaming against her dark hair—now 
softly tender, now sombre, as if slighting them—it was not at all strange that 
the two Jarochos should become excited to a pitch of jealousy that could only 
terminate in a ho.stilc collision. 

To this it at length came. Some slight circumstance conducted it to the 
clima.x—as far as 1 could understand, a disputed right of treating Luisita to a 
glass of Catalan or chicha. 

Whatever it was, the quarrel w.is suddenly declared, and the knowledge of it 
as quickly spread among the spectators. Some previous understanding about the 
parties bespoke it to be no slight affair; but a serious hostility, that had arrived 
at its culminating crisis, and could only be appeased by the shedding of blood. 

In less than ten minutes time everything was arranged for the combat—a 
duel with machetes! The ground chosen was the spot which, ten minutes 
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before, had been occupied by the votaries of Terpsichore. These had simply 
stood to one side; suspending the dance to witness an interlude, that might 
end in death ! Even the women, including Luisita herself, remained among the 
spectators! 

Under the torch light the two men took stand, about six feet apart, in the 
centre of the cleared space. Each had drawn his inachcU, and held it in his 
right hand—the left, with the arm up to the elbow joint, appearing swollen to 
elephantine dimensions—the appearance being produced by the serapi rolled 
round it to serve as a shield. 

Soon commenced a series of thrusts, passes, and guards, given in a manner 
less scientific than skilful, through constant practice with the weapon. 

Fire flashed from the eyes of the combatants; sparks from the steel blades 
of their machetesj and now and then came shouts of applause from the circle 
of spectators; as one or the other exhibited some feat of daring or dexterity. 

Neither could be called a slouch at sword exercise; but of the two, Carlos 
was evidently the more dexterous in the handling of his long hunting-knife ; and 
I watched, expecting every moment to see him bury its blade in the body of his 
antagonist. 

No one thought of interfering; no one seemed armed with sufficient author¬ 
ity. There is none such present at the social gatherings of the Jaroclio; and 
quarrellers, like Carlos and Juan, are left to decide the issue between themselves 
and their seconds. 

In this case, victoiy declared in favor of Carlos. A skilful parry, followed 
by a quick thrust, enabled him to reach the shoulder of his antagonist. As his 
blade came back, its point was seen to be colored crimson; while, at the same 
instant, a spurt of blood reddened the white batista shirt, over the spot that had 
been pierced. 

The shield arm of Juan fell loosely along his side; and the spectators now 
interfering, the combat was brought to a close without having its d^nomment in 
the death of one or the other—a result by no means rare in the duels of the 
Jarochos. 

I was curious to know how the quarrel affected the feelings of the Senorita 
Luisita. In ten minutes after, she was once more upon the arena, where the 
strife had taken place, tripping it on the light fantastic toe, the eyes in her head 
and the coctiyos in her hair, shining as lustrously as ever! 

As on this occasion I had the pleasure of being the partner of the pretty 
poblana, I took the opportunity of asking her which she had wished to see win. 

“Niuno, ni oiro" was the response, in significant sotto voces which, had 
Carlos overheard, might have cost me, also, a thrust from his macheti. 

******* 

I left the fandango profoundly impressed with this strange scene of Jarocho 
life; and not slightly interested in the “lady of the cocnyos.” . From that day, 
scouting in the vicinity of the Jamapa River became with me a favorite occupa¬ 
tion ; and 1 lost no opportunity of taking my troop in that direction. 

So charmed was I with the manners of these picturesque—and, I might add, 
poetical people—that I could have pitched my tent among them for life. 

But fate willed it otherwise; and now, in the home of a high civilization, I 
cannot help drawing a disadvantageous comparison between it and the simple 
“savagery” of the Jarochos. 

Mayne Reid. 
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phjriicsl eoadkioa iow ■ IwthMiiiM, breith- 
Ing niu( of diwMe; and what U worte. ibi^ 
Lepra ii hereditary. But enough of piolhc 
tional topics. 

This paucily of homely lares i* scsrrely 
less strange than the disease 1 hare been de* 
tcribing; and 1 might suggest, as one cause 
for ii, Iho absence of flsllery on the part of 
eur own sec. None is praised at tho ex* 
|>eiisc of others, and all, hearing nothing to 
ihe toniniry, follow the suggestions of their 
ranity, and think ibemaalses beautiful; and 
this contented state of mind will beautify the 
homeliest face. _ Whether this bo true phi¬ 
losophy or not, is for the Northern ladies to 
lelilc: perhaps some plain face may get 
irichlcned up by studying the subject. 

But tho Nlcrida ladies arc mailo to be 
looked at, after all. * As to being * agreeable,* 
ihe tsord it here applied only to a soft wind, 
[ir to the eomfortalile feeling ono experiences 
ifler having dined well. They are calleil 
pretty, and that comprehends their jewels, 
Iprincipally as a man looks and walks well 
according to his tailor,) blacl hair and eyes, 
X good figure, and an easy carri.agc. Then 
folTow the acconiplishmenia. The fan is lu 
bo opened and aliut in a certain dexterous 
iiianiicr, and that perpetually. Indeed, t 
know of no other accoiiiptishmenl ao availu* 
bfo to a lady not disposed to talk, is this knack 
of managing her fan. !( works with a soft 
rustic, that (juiio soothes one down into si-, 
leiice, and the longues being quiet, the row 
of chairs opposite to the ladies (if they have 
conip-iny,) look sleadfially at the white arms 
uiiduLituig with a.wavy motion,ns ibo Cins 
sway to ond fro. After a while, the piano is 
touched, cigars aro lighted, and the way is 
opened as Iasi for conversation. It is a pret¬ 
ty sight to see a Mexican lady ‘ under weigh,' 
if I may so speak, allhough it lakes a little 
time to nCL’oinjdi'-h the thing. Yon both see 
Olid hear her talk. 1 will not waste compll- 
inenis uiwn iho inromparablo grace with 
which she manages her small talk, (I am 
riniipelled to use the term.) Evc^' bcsly 
knows iliul with the eicepliun of the F rciicli, 
the Soiiriish ladies are not auroassed for their 
grace. T. 


Ladies et Ynralaii. 


rsr^fii OaiT*«r°n^'n<* Ulf CkriiUsa BtSKIsr 


In limes of peace, this capital is but a dull 
place for a Notlhener, so that the present 
nostililics between ihe whiles and Indians 
give occasion to an activity and life which 
extends itself to lha aimpleat duly performed. 
Merida has pul on a new aspect since ihe 
discoveiy of this insurrection. People dc- 
yelnpe more character, of both a good and 
uia Siamp, out courage, and a willingness to 
work, in any eraereency, aro not wanting 
among all classes. The other sex are even 


mote perceptibly mnuenceu .. ..... 
condition 01 Ihines. Their • luxury of liv- 
mg has ^a bcokeu in upon, and now they 
think, and ^ - 

hind a cloud of hga, „ 

day in th«r hamm^k., *. 

nothing. 'Thia was luxury u, 
they peep through the grated wrinjo*, „ ,ho 
troops, and help Ihe box s when they hurra 
by tlieii waving scarfs. In this coonctUon! 
they appear interesting; and w ith iheit bUcli 
eyes asking, togelher with their lips, the 
'latest news about the Indiaiu,' they look 


quite pretty. 

Apropos of beauty, I hare seen but one 
' vg/y ‘ face in Meiida; and the owner of ii 
IS a victim of the ‘ Lepra,’ ■ disease lesem' 
bimg the ancient leprosy, and supposed, bj 
the medical gentlemen here, to bo ns type. 
The whole cellular tissue becomes Ihe seal ol 


knobby tumors, which slowly adisnce to 
suppuration, while the external aspect is that 
of a patch of potato hills, nneren, rough and 
homy, and conveying to the touch an im- 

E lcssion, or, 1 ahould better say, an idea, to 
amble and strange, that I care not again to 
renew in In lime, the whole system partici¬ 
pates in the disease. The features become 
idiolic, the tinge's and toes fall otT, the limbe 
swell, and death finally ensues, though the 
patient may linnr lor years iu this unhuman 
coodiiKm. Unhappily, the materia medics 
contains no remedy for it, or rather, I should 
say, the low coodiiion of ihe medical protes- 
Sion m this place is an obstacle in the way of 
discourmg any. 1 have never before wit¬ 
nessed such a traniformaiion of a healthful 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE BOOK. 

AT THE HOME OF “RAMONA.” of an old time Mexican, Spanish home- 

OUR stay at the Camulos Ranch, or stead such as was once common through- 
the home of “Ramona,” as it will hence- out this part of the country, but which 
forward be more generally called, was a are now fast disappearing from the land, 
pleasant one. The old home and its It is situated in the Santa Clara Valley, 
surroundings give a perfect conception which opens out on to the Pacific Ocean, 
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in the most delightful semi-tropic region 
of Southern California. Quite attractive 
enough, in itself, is the place, apart from 
the tinge of romance Mrs. Jackson’s 
book has necessarily thrown around it. 
The pastoral scenes and incidents that 
may be witnessed there are highly sug¬ 
gestive of other lands, and one can 
scarcely believe himself within the limits 
of the United States while looking upon 
them. 

As may truly be said of many other 
visitors we, however, were attracted to 
the place by the ideal joys and sorrows 
of Ramona and her Indian lover. The 
charm of Mrs. Jackson’s story lies in the 
subtle power with which she links the 
actual, the physical features of a country, 
and the every-day life that may be seen 
there, with her imaginary persons and 
incidents. Whenever I shall think of the 
old mission at Santa Barbara it will bring 
up an image of Father Salviederra, in 
his closing hours, and certainly a flock 
of sheep, pastured near an orange grove, 
will recall the exploits of Alfessandro, 
and his band of dark-skinned shearers. 

Our visit was fortunate in regard to 
season. The amorous breath of spring 
was wafted through the pleasant valley, 
and the wild mustard plant, with its stems 
so small as to be almost invisible, was in 
full flower, and still suggested the simile 
of a golden snow-storm. The willows 
along the edge of the Santa Clara were 
as light, as vividly green, and the orange 
groves as glossy and dark; the pepper 
trees waved their long, pendant branches 
as quickly to the slightest breeze, and 
the curves, hollows and crests of the 
Sierra de San Rafael were as irredescent, 
as thickly covered with verdure and 
bloom, as in the days gone by. 

Those who have read this charming 
novel will remember that the story deals 
with the wrongs, the injustice done to 
the Indians, during the early settlement, 
by eastern people, of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Perhaps in several instances 
these wrongs are overstated, although 
in the main they are probably correct. 
Much injustice no doubt occurred; many 
gross violations of truth and right. The 
California Indians were of a very peace¬ 


ful nature, grateful for the smallest 
favors, and their troubles with the whites 
fully justifies the general tenor of the 
book. Cabrillo, one of the earliest ex¬ 
plorers of the coast, if not the very first, 
bears witness to their simplicity in his 
diary (1542) and later on we have the 
statements of Drake, from his memor¬ 
able piratical voyage of 1579, of the 
perfect confidence the natives placed in 
the superior knowledge of the invaders, 
and their good intentions toward them¬ 
selves. According to Old Fuller, Drake 
and his party were worshipped as super¬ 
ior beings, baskets of tobacco, and pres¬ 
ents of boiled fish came daily to the 
English ships from the conical huts and 
in return for these the English sent 
lotions and ointments to such of the 
natives as had sores or wounds. Under 
the Mexican Seiiors they enjoyed certain 
and liberal privileges, and by the Mission 
Fathers they were treated with the ut¬ 
most kindness. Not* until after the 
acquisition of Southern California by the 
United States, after the Mexican war, 
did their troubles begin—then their 
eviction from the lands they had so long 
enjoyed began to occur. 

Throughout the story the character of 
Allessandro is skilfully portrayed. His 
Indian blood and Indian nature asserts 
itself in spite of all early training. Fierce 
is his love for Ramona, and deep his 
hatred of his oppressors. Even the 
gentle patience of Ramona could not 
shake off the, sometimes sullen, the, 
sometimes fierce, resentment that he felt 
at the downfall, the gradual extinction 
of his race. Had there been among the 
Indians many Allessandros, says a writer, 
the chances are many that much that was 
blamable would not have occurred. A 
determined movement on the part of those 
holding land would have brought some 
recognition, at least, of their rights to the 
ground they had tilled. 

By many, this resurrection of dead 
Issues, the recital of the wrongs of a race, 
who were most inferior, will be con¬ 
sidered as useless. But the author of the 
book has thought otherwise, and, indeed, 
as she intended, it points a moral, indi¬ 
cates the right course to pursue in many 
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a quarter yet. And then, genius must 
have a theme, a central thought to work 
upon, and around which to weave the 
glamor of romance. Truly the work is 
better done if from the heart of the 
writer, there wells up true indignation at 
injustice suffered, and the hope that her 
words may have had some power to avert 
such injustice again, in the future, even 
if only to the fast dwindling remnant of 
the red-man. 

Within a few moments after our arrival 
at the Camulos Ranch, our ears were 
greeted by the sounds of a bell. This 
bell, we afterwards discovered, formed 
one in a set of three, all of which were 
imported from Spain (as told by the 
inscription) and are very ancient-looking. 
Very likely they are from one of the old 
Missions now falling into decay in the 
neighborhood; probably San Luis Rey. 
The bells are hung in a heavy wooden 
framework, hard by the little chapel and 
not more than ‘a rod from the south 
veranda of the house. One of them 
performs the office of summoning to 
meals all persons at the ranch, and 
another assembles them for worship and 
prayer. The one whose voice we first 
heard was sounding for the evening 
meal, and judging by the number and 
heterogeneous appearance of the crowd 
that responded to its call, the hospitality 
and patriarchal character of the place 
has in no wise declined. 

One of the most interesting as well as 
novel sights at Camulos is the morning 
prayer. I have already mentioned the 
little chapel. It is embowered amid the 
orange trees, and although only just 
large enough to accommodate the family 
circle, the attachees of the place kneeling 
in the arbor adjoining, the altar is quite 
elegant, and on the walls are several old 
paintings of Saints, reputed to be of 
considerable value. The Senora at 
Camulos is a most devoted Catholic, and 
the chapel was erected for entirely 
private purposes. Many a priest has 
officiated within its narrow space. On 
the hill-tops overlooking the valley are 
placed a couple of large white crosses, 
for the purpose, perhaps, as the Senora 
Morena said, “that the heretics may 


know, when they go by, that they are on 
the estate of a good Catholic; and that 
the faithful may be reminded to pray.” 

At an early hour in the morning several 
of the Misses of the house, Senoritas I 
suppose I must call them, appeared in 
the garden and gathered a number of 
large boquets of flowers, to decorate the 
chapel altar. At the third warning of 
the bell the priest came from the house, 
followed by the greater number of the 
inmates. Of course some curiosity is 
felt by visitors to see the lady of the 
house, and to detect in her, if possible, 
some traces of the Senora Moreno. 
Outwardly there is certainly none; ex¬ 
cept that she evinces the business like 
tact of the ideal creation. We had 
ample evidence of this when she gave 
directions to the men engaged in trim¬ 
ming out the orange trees, and to those 
transferring to boxes for shipment, the 
loads of golden fruit that hung upon 
them. 

The Service was effective and simple; 
the former could hardly fail to be the 
case amid such surroundings. During 
the prayers of the girls, at its latter part, 
the click of the trimming-shears sounded 
continually from the orange grove, and 
the songs of the many birds, canaries, 
finches and linnets, mingled with the 
chanted responses. Though not having 
altogether the beautiful effect of the 
singing of the sunrise hymn, neverthe¬ 
less it strongly recalled that episode to 
mind; especially the answering of the 
birds. 

"Singers at dawn 

From the heavens above 

People all regions; 

Gladly we too sing.” 

An indispensible appendage to a Me.x- 
ican house is a fountain. There are two 
at Camulos Ranch; one by the chapel, 
and a smaller one in the courtyard, to 
the north of the house. The courtyard 
ought to have been mentioned first, for 
of all things southern the most pre¬ 
eminently southern about a Mexican 
home is the courtyard. ‘ ‘There is enacted 
the greater part of the domestic drama; 
there, under the shadow of the veranda, 
hang the water-jars; there the women 
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weave their lace; and there the shepherd 
and the herdsman lounge and smoke 
and train their dogs; there the young 
make love and the old doze.” Yes, the 
veranda of the courtyard is an agreeable 
place, and makes one half, if not wholly, 
in love with southern life. There to the 
utmost, one can indulge in dreamy 
reverie; learn the virtue of not being in 
haste, and soon be, the world forgetting 
and by the world forgot. 

Camulos will be a pleasant memory. 
Its delectable surroundings; its groves 
of orange; its olive, almond and lemon 
trees; its vineyards; its clambering roses, 
and most of all the glimpse it gave of a 


life tinged with the Dolce far 7 iiente of 
the south will often appear, like an 
oasis, amid the memories of more sterile 
scenes.—When the one tall cypress stand¬ 
ing by the fountain was outlined in black 
against the twilight sky—hazy yet with 
the fervent heat of the past day; when 
the breeze that crept through the valley 
dissipated around the rich perfume of the 
orange and the flowering almond; and 
when on the ear fell the soft rippling of 
the Santa Clara as it moved onward to 
the sea, it seemed, not that we were in 
California at all, but on some favored 
spot of sunny Mexico, or beneath the 
sky of Spain. Alfred Lambourne. 
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the cnbin, partook of some ham, wine, ci* 
gars, &.C , and then gare nn our permits l<» 
go aMiore, ulilch we did instantcr, in the 
custom-house boat. Arnrcd near the beach, 
a iremeiidous surf was roUiiig in^ and ! 
thought »e should certainly receive the bcn- 
eiit of a salt water bathi and perhaps some 
thumps against the rocks by way of .variety. 
But the Mestizoes seemed to understand 
matters very well, for they lowered the sail, 
headed the boat stern foremost, with their 
long prdes preventing our being upset, and 
in a minute, we were jumping over the surf, 
covered with sprny and fuam, and the next, 
were safely landed on the mole, amid a group 
of Spaniards, Mestizoes mid Indians, all cu¬ 
rious to see the'^* Atnerioanos.’ Mr. Rejmi, 
(our fellow-passenger, and born in Merida,] 
with myself, waded.tbrough the sand, and es¬ 
caping from the hot sun, sit down in the sa¬ 
ls of the custom-house, a large stone Kuild- 
iog, and took a look, at mattefs^and things. 
Thsee*or four ^r^i^^with low stone houses 
of one story, roofs covered with palm leaves, 
and any quaiitny of Indian huts, presented 
themselves. Mestizas and Indian women, 
all drevsed in white, in a style peculiar to 
Yucatan, and which 1 shall describe hereaf¬ 
ter, were sitting in the corridors, gazing at 
the * cTtranJero^y* and at their children at the 
same time, who, in happy ignorance of cloth¬ 
ing, were tumbling about m the sand. Large 
pools of water adorned the streets, for the 
night previous to our arrival, it had rained 
heavily. Here waded, in a solemn and ma¬ 
jestic manner, several ilamingoes, twisting 
their long necks into every possible shape, 
until I was afraid they might twist them off 
They are handsome birds, having long, slen¬ 
der legs, sinnil bodies and long necks, are of 
a most beautiful scarlet color, and about 
four feet in height. These fellows stalk 
about most majestically, caring for nobody. 

Mortiuch. 


C0RR=:3P01TDENCS OP THE REFLECTOR. 


\'o^agc—tiiglibnJs of Novereink—The Batiamaa— 
Croanng Ihe Banka—City of Havana—M'»ro CasUo— 
Boildinpa and Fortificatinns of the city—Cuba thunder 
storm—hfaking the coast of Yucatan—Amval nt Steal 
—Spaniards—Mestizoes and Indtaos—Custom House 
aod streets—Flamingoes. 

After leaving New York, we dropped down 
to Staten Island, where, the winds being 
contrary, we anchored. At midnight, with 
favorable winds, we set sail, and by Friday 
noon,Oct 3, the Highlands ofNeversink bad 
disappeared, and naught was to be seen save 
water .iiid sky. But a sea life and descrip¬ 
tions are alike tedious. Suffice u to say, we 
had the usual variety of a voyage, storms, 
cahna, head winds, &/C. 

The ]3tii day out, we made the Bahamas, 
crossed the Banks, and on the morning of 
the JBlh, we saw the mountains of Cuba ; 
and at our request, the captain passed close 
in to the city of Havanna, giving us a fine 
opportunity of seeing this splendid place 
On the left of the narrow channel, arose the 
frowning balltemciiis of Moro Castle, c.nrved 
from the everlasting rock, with forts bristling 
with cannon; and high above all, stood the 
lofly light-house. To the left, on the 
heights, was the fortification of ' La Punta.’ 
Between this and the Moro, lay the city. 
The towers of (he cathedral glittered bright¬ 
ly m the rich warm sunlight, and the roofs 
of the public buildings darted forth a glare 
almost insupportable for the eyes. Large 
ediBccs, towers, forts and shipping met the 
view, and as we passed rapidly by, it seemed 
almost like leaving home again. With the 
glass, wc saw large plantations, beautifully 
green, cocoa-nut trees, bananas, plaintains, 
palms, and others peculiar to tropical climes : 
and 1 thought the country in the viciiiiiy of 
Boston did not present such an inviting as¬ 
pect at this season of the year. On the eve¬ 
ning of the second day after leaving Ifavan- 
iia, off Cape San Antonio, in the gulf of 
Mexico, vve had a specimen of a Cuba thun¬ 
der-storm. Clouds upon clouds rose from 
beyond the mountains, black as Erebus ; the 
stars disappeared, the wind ceased, ominous¬ 
ly gleamed the lightning and muttered the 
thunder afar off. Sail after sail was taken 
in, and anxiously vve awaited its coming. 
Suddenly, it burst upon us in a perfect tor¬ 
nado, and away shot our bark like a fright¬ 
ened bird on the wings of tlie wind Down 
came the rain in a dood, and fearfully near 
flashed incessantly (he purple, forked light¬ 
ning, hurling Its terrible shafis into the 
water on every side, while the stunning, be¬ 
wildering crashes of thunder shook our frail 
bark to her centre. 

Although unaccustomed to feel alarm dur¬ 
ing the prevalence of a thunder siorin, yet 
when I reflected that beneath our decks Here 
600 kegs of giinponder, and that it would be 
no difficult matter for the lightning to strike 
our mast«, ignite the powder, and blow us, 
perhaps, the other side of Cape San Antonio, 
1 must confess I felt some considerable de* 
gree of trepidation, and arrived at the same 
conclusion with my friend Mr. Stephen, who, 
when placed in simitar circumstances, ob¬ 
served that * lightning and gunpowder con¬ 
stituted pretty much all of the danger of the 
eea.’ And let me say, it was a source of 
much satisfaction to see the clouds roll away, 
and the fair moon show her welcome pres¬ 
ence On the 20ih of October, we made the 
low, flat coast of Yucatan ; and on the bright 
and beautiful morning of the 32d, we 6red 
our cannon, clcv^cd up our sails, run the 
flags and ensign up to the mast-head, and 
came to anchor in the harbor of Stsal,—our 
voyage ended, 2,300 miles from New York, 
just 20 days out. In half an hour, the cus- 
tnm-hoti«e l>onl made its appearance, with 
dark-Iooking Spaniards and Mestizoes, re¬ 
ceived our bill of health, after an attentive 
examination of which, and satisfied that 
every soul of us was well, and in good con¬ 
dition, they boarded us, affixed the govern- 
nieut seal to the hatches, walked down into 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 

Further acrouat of tho city of Sisat—Chapel—Landing 
baggage—Book of Surgery—A •keloton—Dinoer at the 
Hotel—Journey to Menda—Carriage, mule* and drircr 

_Appearnnee of the country—Moachetoa—Amral al 

Hancuina-Choeolato—Medical advice. 

Opposite the Custom House, was the * Cas¬ 
tillo * or fort, with a tall flag-staff, and a few 
dismantled guns, pteseniing a most forlorn 
aspect. A few cocoa-nut and palm trees, 
u-ilh their tall trunks and long,- graceful 
leaves, were to be seen above the roo6 of 
the houses. Farther on, a small chapel, sur- 
mnunted bv n cross, presented itself. Some 
sorry-looking horses and mules stood taking 
the open air, evidently not having commor 
sense enough to teach them * to go in wher 
it rams.* Some clumsy carls, or * carretas,' 
occupying the middle of the principal street 
will complete the picture. VVe obtained i 
permit to Und oar baggage, and in a couple 
of hours had the satisfaction to see it saff 
ashore. Our passports were carefully eiam 
ined, and pronounced good, * tl comandantt 
de la piicrta* al the same lime giving us a 
Mexican passport for additional security, 
signed by himself. Our trunks and boxes 
were now examined, and they were opened 
in the presence of the Custom House offi* 
cers, and a nioiley assemblage of every body 
and nobody, who had a strong desire to peep 
into some of my books, which the principal 
gentleman did, and hy chance took up 6 
work on Surgery, from the perusal of which 
he no doubt derived much satisfaction, espe¬ 
cially as he could not read a word of Eng¬ 
lish. Another box was opened, and to the 
astonishment of all, and horror of many, my 
skeleton disclosed himself gazing placidly on 
the crowd who eurrounded him. The lid of 
the box was dropped instantly, with many 
ejaculations to the virgin and saints; and the 
officers observed that they were perfectly sat¬ 
isfied uhii the examination, and would not 
trouble the Doctor any more, especially as I 
hinted that they might And some things still 
more horrible. And I heard one little boy 
ask, pointing to the skeleton, ^ Son tsos los 
huesos do un Sanio V —' Are those the bones 
of a saint t* The examination ended, port 
charges paid, &:c.,we found it to be three 

o^clock, P. M., and Capt. B- *, Mr. R-- 

and myself sat down to a very good dinner 
in the corridor of the hotel. The dishes 
were all Spanish, and new lo me. FfijoUs, 
a kind of black bean, tortillas, a thin cake 
made of Indian corn, a raneiy of mea^. 


plenty of otire oil, and * chili,'which is a 
kind of pepper most abominably hot. Then 
for dessert, w*e had fresh oranges, bananas, 
guavas and dulces, lu plenty. 

In the patio, or yard of the hotel, were a 
number of ducks, some flamingoes, a well, 
and over our heads, rustled the feathery 
leaves of a palm irec. In the sofa, was a 
billiard table, a never-failing accompaniment, 
of a Mexican hotel, and favorite amusement > 
of the Spaniards. 

Dinner ended, Mr. R--and myself pre¬ 

pared for our journey to the city of Menda, { 
the capital of Yucatan, situated tuche; 
leagues inland. The * carricoche was 
brought to ihe door, three mules harnessed 
sbrenst with ropes, and wc prepared to en¬ 
ter. But let me describe the carricnche. It 
IS a queer-looking affair, consiziling of two 
'.liimsy wheels, a pla.f.i^) placed between 
hem, over which a* covering of canvass is 
nade fast to n light frame-work; the interior 
mntains no scats, but a maltrass ti> lie upon 1 
In front, sits upon a board, the Indian driver, 
[laving purchased twelve oranges, for which 
; paid a medio, or fourpeiice, to allay huii- 
»er by the way, Mr. R — entered this novel 
ehicle, laid down full length on one side of 
he mattrass, while I scrambled in and occu- 
)icd the other, placing the oranges between 
is; the Indian mounted the board, applied 
he whip vigorously, when off alaricd the 
hrec dirty, miserable looking mules, at a 
;reat rate, over rocks, and stones, and 
hrough immense puddles of rain water, our- 
elves tumbling against each other, crushing 
he oranges, and bruising our limbs, at the 
lame time laughing heartily iit our ludicrous 
msitlon. fit the course of an hour or so, 
ve had advanced pretty well into the coun- 
ry. Trees of many different varieties now 
nade their appearance—-abundance of flow* 
ir^ by the road-side, laurel, cactus, roses, 
tc—vines in profusion clambered over the 
tones and trees, sweet odors in abundance 
verc wafted from the woods, and birds of 
jrilliant plumage flew around us; but, alas ! 
he road became worse as the country in- 
weased in beauty. Tired with so much joli- 
ng, we seated ourselves on the mattrass, 
irncing with our feet against the sides of ilic 
larricoche. But little did we better our 
condition. Add to this, when the sun went 
lown, what hosts of moschetos sallied forth 
rom tlie swamps, and bit and stung, until 
ve were out of all manner of patience I I 
Irew out my handkerchief, and holding on 
irmly with one hand, drove away the inoa- 
ihetos with the other, and succeeded very 
licety; but alack for the instability of hii- 

y went into a deep rut, and in the twinkling 
>f an oye, my posiiioti was most marvellous- 
y altered. I found myself with a bruised 

ilbow, in the lap of Mr R-, who was try- 

ng very hard to get a little sleep, and who 
evidently did not fancy so much intimacy. 

At 9 o'clock, P. M., we arrived at the 
:own of Huncuma, six leagues from Sisal, 
and half way to Merida. Here we seated 
ourselves, for an hour or more, in the sala of, 
the * fonda,' or inn, an antique stone struoj 
ture. Here we had a cup of chocolate, 
dulces and pan Frances; and such choco¬ 
late I allow me to say, it was the very perfec¬ 
tion of chocolate, deliciously flavored with 
cinnamon and vanilla. Ahl I do not won¬ 
der that il is a national drink of the Span¬ 
iards, If my northern friends had the satis¬ 
faction of tasting this beverage, methinka 
they would not rest until they had procured 
the recipe fur Us manufaclute. 

The master of the house discovered that I 
was a medico, and he began telling me that 
his wife was much troubled with an affection 
of the heart, and he wished I would see her. 
So I assented, and in she came, a fair, very 
pretty girl of 14. I made some inquiries 
relative to her troubjes, found they were 
nearly all imaginary, gave some advice, 
promised to send some medicine, and bade 
her good night. In a few minutes, 1 saw 
her in the patio, amoktog a cigarito, or 
straw cigdr, trying to get another look at the 
vnttnrf mpdtAn. mtii-.h tnr the oractice ol 
medicine Mortimer 
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Mu§lc~Church—Journeving againA plight'^lndian 
driTef—SubMrt» of Merida, city of Merida—Varied 
scene—Bella, singing,pinner—Billiarda—Dcacriptinn of 
Mends—Foundation ofcathedriil—l*ub|ie«Qiiare. 

at.»dii)ir at ilie door, we heard the band 
of the presidio playing some pretty waltzes, 
and the music was very —4 - 

ptcuaaiii. itinit inc tltuusaiids of cricketa who 
were singing in every direction, without the 
least regard to time or variety. At 10 l*S, 

P. M., we scrambled again into the carri> 
coche. braced ouraclves as well as possible, 
anti ofT started the mules. As long as we 
were within the precincts of the town, all 
went very well, and we put our heads out of 
the vehicle to sec the place. It being bright 
starlight, we caught a glimpse of a pretty 
church, the ptaza, and many respectable- 
looking buildings. Shortly, we passed the 
gates, and once more were tumbling about 
among stones, rocks, and diving into mud> 
puddles, sometimes two or three miles in ex¬ 
tent. We had gone some six or eight miles, 
when suildeiily the carricoche sunk deeper 
into the mud than ever, pitched against a 
large rock, and came to a stand. In vain 
the Indian driver repeated his ttgh, uffh, 
plied his whip, and employed all his endeav¬ 
ors; the ignoramuses would not, nr could 
not, stir our vehicle one inch. Now here 
was a predicament truly. An immense mud- 
puddle, extending as far as the eye could 
reach—the water and mud a foot deep or 
more—and our ‘ coach* in the midst, hard 
and fast against a rack, anchored firmly. In 
vain our steeds plunged and pulled, they on¬ 
ly splashed our faces and clothes with muddy 
Hater, which was far from being exactly 
what we wished. As for taking olT our 
bools, getting out, standing up to oiy knees 
in water, and putting our shoulders to the 
wheel, it was not to be thought of. and we 
made up our minds to wait until some In¬ 
dians should come along, and then solicit 
llieir aid. Firstly, one more trial, we said. 

Our Indian sprang off into (he pond, put 

his shoulder to the wheel, Mr. U-took 

ihe ropes, while 1 plied the whip thick and 
last, and the way in wiiicu-^uv^ 
kicked, plunged, and made the mud fly, 
frightened away the moscheloes, and certain- 
Iv reflected vast credit upon the mules of 
Yucatan. But, Avc Maria! they succeed¬ 
ed^" mounted the rock 1 and in so doing, 
enme within an ace of upsetting the vehicle; 
off we dashed at a great rate, smoking most 
lehemendy, and bidding defiance to the 
whole race of moschetoes, giving our Indian 
m infinite deni of trouble to overtake us! 

At 12 o'clock, the moon rose, and we 
>aw the large gates of several haciendas, and 
extensive milpns The inud-piidclles had dis¬ 
appeared, but not the rocks. Near the ha¬ 
ciendas, were innumerable cows and bulls, 
lying in the road, and refusing to stir until 
we enme within an inch of their noses. At 
2 o’clock, A. M., driving rapidly over a 
smooth road, we entered the ‘ barrios* or 
suburbs of Merida, and thence into the city, 
by the * Calie de Santiago,' passed the plaza 
and church of Santiago, and between to%vs 
nf housed, one or two stories in height, with 
large doors and udndows, turned into the 
‘ caltc del convonto,* leaving the massive 
walls and chapel of the convent on the right, 
and drote up to the * basa de las diligencias,’ 
as the cathedral clock struck three quarters 
past two—the moon shining brightly upon 
us, and not n sound to be heard save our 
jwn voices. We roused the porter Felipe, 
jnd entered the court-yard. Mr. R——- 
loiv drove off to his father’s residence in the 
‘ Cnlle de San Cristovnl,’ leaving me to my 
iwn reflections. While wailing for alight, 

[ took a look around me. The house was 
lerv large, two stories in height, the en- 
rance by a lofiy door, onppmff «« 

iKlo «erc dnnUe io«s of corridura, aupporl- 
;d by maa.ne pillars and arches 1.1 ibe an¬ 
cient Moorish style of architecture. But my 
rcacctions ncre cut short, by the appearance 
of Fclil'E with a candle, and ascending a 
broad flight of stone steps, and traversing the 
upper corridor, 1 entered my chamber, and 
being much fatigued, sought nature’s sweet 
restorer, sleep, immediately. 

About T o’clock, I was awakened by a 
confused noise of bells, pianos, guitars, bark- 
ino of dogs, screaming of children, crowing 
of^roosters, singing of birds, together rviih 
the tones of an organ and voices. Opening 
m/ eyes still wider, I found that I was really 
in the city of Merida, arrived at my journey’s 
end. My trunks not having arrived from 
Sisal, I was obliged to make niy toilette a* 
well M possible, with clothes plentifully he 
spattered with mud. The next step was n 
sec the city by daylight, and opening ihi 
window-blinds, ithey do not have glass here, 
1 stepped into the balcony and lookei 
around 

Firstly, at the ancient convent of mini 
Secondly, at the iiiimcnsc cathedral in th 
i ^ plana grande i’ and thirdly, at a very hant 
some girl m ihe house directly opposite, »h 
was smging, and accompanying herself wtl 
liie piano. The sircet was filled with .Meet 
1 clad 111 their characteristic white dres 

I es clean and nice, forming a sinking coi 
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trast 10 ilie lialfckd Indian, with a bundle of 
j*ra.«s or leaies of ramou upon Ins back, seck- 
!o sell It for a intle; calesas, contniutnn 
a Illy dres^ed ladies, dfi\iiig tliroiigh the 
'.ireels—i>entlemeii, clad in the J.t-l fushion 
from New York—ihe organ and voices of 
(be nuns, sounding finely, and the noise of 
men playing billiards, not quite so agreeably. 
At 9 o’clock, we breakfasted, after which, 
my trunks hating arrived, I completed my 
toilette, and went out to view the city, which 
let me describe. 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, contains a 
popiilaiioii of 40,000 souls, including whites, 
Mestizoes, and Indians, and is situated in an 
immense pUm, ihiriy-aix miles from the sea; 
ni d some idea of the flat character of the 
country may be formed, when I mention 
that the foniidatioii of the c^hcdral is only 
thirty feel above the level of the sea, and 
from its lowers, not a kilt is to be seen in 
any direciion, but gently undulating 

Prom plaza grande^ a large'stJWbtl^^fA 
the centre of the city, cautaiumg a fountam. 

Mortimer. 
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/fig. In tlie cv^ningi there is a great ball 
in the theatre. Cverj one goes. But the 
last day of the carnival was mure than all 
the rest. ill———it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REFLECTOR. 

Inleose heat—Occupation dunng the day-~CarniTal fol- 
tuning Lent, description of, etc. 

Cdro de diii^cnctos, Afril 30, IC-{/> 

Wo arc now ii) tlie dry season; no rain 
has rnllcii for oJinosi tno innntht, and we 
sliall have none until tlie end of May, when 
the rains begin, with thunder and lightning 
almost everyday, for four moiitiis; and the 
thunder storms of Yucatan are drcndful. It 
is now 2 o'clock, P. M.—hot as an oven—^ 
89 decrees in the shade—a little breath of 
air stirring—the streets quiet—while I, hav¬ 
ing drank the juice of six oranges and mas¬ 
tered the greater part of a pine apple, am 
writing almost without clothing. 

The heal commences, in its intensity, in 
the month of March, and lasts until October, 
when the Nortliprs begin, nnd cool the air. 
During the middle of the day, few persons 
venture abroad. TheliusTness is transacted 
from 6 to 9 in the morning, and from 4 to S 
nt night. At C 1-2 every morning, I step in¬ 
to my enhsa, and spend until 10 o'clock vis¬ 
iting my * cJtfcrtnos.* Then we breakfast; 
afier which, I write, study, &,c., till 3 1-2, 

P. M., when we dine. At five o'clock, din¬ 
ner finished, 1 look nOer my patients, if ne¬ 
cessary; nt 6 1-2, dress, and visit until 10 
1-2 to 11 1-2. Then Teiurmiig, take choco¬ 
late and lemonade, smoke, undress, open all 
the balconies, and blowing out my light, 
tumble into my hammock, and go to sleep, 
of course. If the heal is insupportable by 
Hay, the nights are enchanting. At sun¬ 
down, the streets are sprinkled, to coo! the 
air and lay the dust. The mercury falls to 
78 degrees; every body is out of doors, wilh- 
ont hats or bonnets, In or out of the draught 
of air as they please. No one Uiinks of tak¬ 
ing cold, and in fact, there is no clanger of. 
It. The southwest wind blows fresh and 
cool; the air is ffagraiit wiili the perfume of 
flowers; and wlial with pleasant company,— 
inoonIi"lil,—-or a concert,—one fully realizes 
the romance of an evening in a tropical 
clime. Such i** the eiiervnliiig influence of 
this climate, that I am fi^l becoming a 
genuine Yncalaco,—lazy,—browned enough 
to match their oivn complexions,—well 
versed in the idioms of their beautiful Ian- 
'gaaire,—so that a gentleman from New Or¬ 
leans remarked, my pronunciation of the 
English partook of the jSf/rnnisA idiom ; and 
more than all, with a cast of their oivii phi* 
losnphj infused into my creed, (i e.), think¬ 
ing and JiMog for to-day, uith hut little 
thought for to-morrow—^ai lean, not enough 
to anticipate its cares. But I must hasten 
to giie you a description of ihe carnival. 
The three da)s preceding Lent, 22d, 23d 
and 24ili of rebrnary, are giien up to hilar¬ 
ity, as if the forty days of fasiinff were pen¬ 
ance fur the SHIS cornmitted during these 
three days Each family provides itself with 
fome hundreds of thousands of rggs^ filled 
uiih * cologne* and sweetmeats, (i. e ,) 

* (7«/frs *—carefully sealed up These arc 
placed in the balconies and upon the roofs, 
in light baskets, which are a defence to the 
merry senoritas encamped behind them. *Vo 
to the man, woman, or child, no matter who, 
if he dare to sally forth within * tgg-shot* 
well clad or no Twenty or thirty eggs are 
levelled, ‘ al insiantcr,' at his devoted head, 
and he has either lo run or s,tan(i fire. If he 
rirnj, he gains nothing; fur as he escapes, 
his first tormentors and those of the next: 
house assail him. Then look out for e>es. 
nose and mouth ! II he is on horseback, or 
m a ' calcsa.,* it *s all the same. In fact, all 
•he poor w ight has to do, is to pay them back 
in their own coin And thi^ i^ pretty vvell 
understood. When the honest hours of ihe 
I day are «pent, cahsa^t rarr#-r/i>, rorrus,— 
rigged out oddiv enough, some of lliem,— 
from Ihe **irricoche lo the * c-irt before the 
horse,* filled uiih men. and boys, and vast 
stores of egffs, •ally forth, showering their 
missiles at every body. Companies with 
mniic p.'irade the street^, laying hands on 
all, and patniing iheir face* in rainbow hiie«, 
in •pite of entreaties and struggles They 
must submit, and there is no usc of quarrel- 
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